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"ADVERTISEMENT. 


% FEW Books have been Peruſed by me with greater pleaſure 
than his 1 mprovement of the Mind, of which the radical principles 
may indeed be found in Locke's Conduct of the Underſtanding ; 
but they are fo expanded and ramified by WATTS, as to confer on him 
the merit of a work in the higheſt degree uſeful and pleaſing. Whoever 
has the care of infirutting others, may be charged with CI in his 


40 if this book is not recommended. 
Dr.] ou Life of Dr. Warts, —= 
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3 N the laſt page of the Treatiſe of bogs which T — 
liſhed many years ago, it is obſerved, that there are ſeveral 
other things which might aſſiſt the cultivation of the mind, 
and its improvement in knowledge, which are not uſually 


repreſented among the principles or precepts of that art or 


ſcience, Theſe are the ſubjefs which compoſe this book 3 
thele are the ſentiments and rules, many of which I had then 
in view, and which I now venture into public light. 

The preſent treatiſe, if it may- affume the honour of that 
name, is made up of a variety of remarks and directions for the 
improvement of the mind in uſeful knowledge. It was col- 
-leQed from the obſervations which 1 had made on my owt 
fudies, and on the temper and ſentimènts, the humour ant 

conduct of other men in their purſuit of learning, or in the 
affairs of life; and it has been conſiderabiy aſſiſte by occa- 


fiona! collections in the courſe of my reading, from many au- 


thors and on different ſubjects. TI confels, in far the gr eateſt 
part I and bound to anſwer for the weakneſſes or defeRs that 
will be found in theſe papers, not being able to point to other 
writers, whence the twentieth part of them is derived. 

The work was compoſed at different times, and by flow de- 
grees. Now and then, indeed, it fpread itfelf into branches 
and leaves like a plant in April, and advanced ſeven or eight 
Pages in a weak ; 3 and ſometimes it lay by without growth, 
like a vegetable in the winter, and did not increaſe kalf ſo- 
much in the revolution of a year. 

As theſe thoughts occurred to me in reading or meditation, 


or in my notices of the various appearances of things among 


mankind, they were thrown under thoſe heads which make 
the preſent titles of the chapters, and were by degrees reduc-- 
ed to ſomething like a method, ſuch as the ſubjekt would ad- 
a 

On theſe accounts it is not to be e that the ſame ac- 
curate order ſhould be obſerved either in the whole book, or 
in the particular chapters thereof, which is neceſſary in the 


ſyſtem of any ſcience, whoſe Chim is projefted at once. 4A 
book 
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book which has been twenty years a writing, may be indulg- 
ed in ſome variety of ſtyle and manner, though I hope there 
will not be found any great difference of ſentimtnt ; for 
wherein I had improved in later years beyond what I had firſt 


written, a few daſhes and alterations have correfted the miſ- 


takes; and if the candour of the reader will but allow what 
is defective in one place, to be ſupplied by additions from 
another, I hope there will be found a ſ#Meient reconciliation | 
of what might ſeem at firſt to be ſcarcely conſiſtent. 

The language and dreſs of jtheſe ſentiments is ſuch as the 


. prelent temper of mind dictated, whether it were grave or 
. Pleaſant, ſevere or ſmiling. If there has been any thing ex- 


preſſed with too much ſeverity, I ſuſpect it will be found to 
fall upon thoſe ſneering or daring writers of the age againft 


religion, and againſt the chriſtian ſcheme, who ſeemed to 


have left reaſon, or decency, or both, behind them in ſome 
of their writings. _ | — | 
The ſame apology of the length of years in compoſing this 
book may ſerve alſo to excuſe a repetition. of the ſame ſenti- 
ments which may happen to be found in different places with- 


out the author's deſign ; but in other pages it was intended, 


ſo that thoſe rules for the conduRt of the underſtanding which 
are moſt neceſſary, ſhould: be ſet in ſeveral lights, that they 
might with more frequency and more force impreſs the ſoul. 
I ſhall be ſufficiently ſatisfied with the good humour and len- 
ity of my readers, if they will pleaſe to regard theſe papers as 
parcels of imperfett ſketches, which were deſigned by a ſud- 
den pencil, and in a thouſand leiſure moments, to be one day 
eolicted into landſkips of ſome little proſpeQs in the regions 

of learning, and in the world of common life, point 

out the faireſt and moſt fruitful fpots, as well as the rocks and 
wilderneſſes, and faithleſs moraſſes of the country. But I 

feel age advancing upon me, and my health is inſufficient to 
perfect what I had deſigned, to increaſe and amplify theſe 
remarks, to confirm and improve theſe rules, and to illumi- 

nate the ſeveral pages with a richer and more beautiful varie- 

ty of examples. The ſubjeR is almoſt endleſs, and new wri. 

ters in the preſent and following ages may ſtill find ſufficient 

follies, weakneſſes, and dangers among mankind, to be repre- 

ſented in ſuęh a manner as to guard youth againſt them. 
Theſe hints, ſuch as they are, I hope may be rendered ſome 


way uſeful to perſons in younger years, who will favour 8 
. With 


with a peruſal, and who would ſeek the cultivation of their 


own underſtaadings in the early days of life. Perhaps they 


may find ſomething here which may awake a latent genius, 


and direct the ſtudies of a willing mind. Perhaps it may 
point out to a ſtudent, now and then, what may employ the 
moſt uſeful labours of his thoughts, and accelerate his dili- 
gence in the moſt momentous inquiries. Perhaps a ſprightly 


youth may here meet with ſomething to guard or warn him 


againſt miſtakes, and withhold him at other times from thoſe 
purſuits which are like to be fruitleſs and diſappointing. 

Let it be obſerved alfo, that in our age ſeveral of the la- 
dies purſue ſcience with ſucceſs ; and others of them are de- 
firous of improving their reaſon even in common affairs of life, 
s well as the men; yet the characters which are here drawn 


occaſionally, are almoſt univerſally applied to one ſex; but 


af any of the other ſhall find a character which ſuits them, 
they may, by a ſmall change of the” termination, apply and 
aſſume it to themfelves, and accept the inſtruction, the ad- 
monition, or the applauſe which is deſigned in it. | 
There is yet another thing which it is neceſſary my reader 
ſhould be informed of; but whether he will call it fortunate 
or unhappy, I know not. It is ſufficiently evident that the 
| book conſiſts of two parts; the firſt lays down remarks and 
rules how we may attain ufeful knowledge ourſelves ; and 
the ſecond, how we- may beſt communicate it to others. 
"Theſe were both deſigned to be printed in this volume ; but 
a manuſcript which hath been near twenty years in hand, may 
be eaſily ſuppoſed to allow of ſuch difference in the hand 
writing, ſo many lines altered, ſo many things interlined, and 
ſo many paragraphs and pages here and there inſerted, that it 
"was not ealy to compute the number of ſheets that it 
would make in print; and it now appears, that the remarks 


and rules about the communication of knowledge being ex- 


cluded here, they muſt be left to another volume; wherein 
will be contained various obſervations relating to methods of 
-4nftruftion, the ſtyle and manner of it, the way of convincing 
other perſons, of guarding youth againſt prejudices, of treat- 
ing and managing the prejudices of men, of the uſe and abuſe 
of authority, of education, and of the various things in which 
children and youth ſhould be inflrufted, of their proper buſi- 
aeſs and diverſions, and of the degrees of liberty and reſtraint. 
| therein, 
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therein, &c. Of all which I had once deſigned a more com- 
plete treatiſe; but my years advancing, I now deſpair to fin- 
11h it. | ? Pre 
; The; eſſays or chapters on theſe ſubjeQs being already writ- 
ys ten, if I am favoured with a tolerable degree of health, will 
be put to the preſs, when the favourable acceptance of this 
firſt part ſhall give ſufficient 
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INTRODUCTION. 


No man is obliged to learn and wad every thing ; 


this can neither be fought nor required, for it is utterly im- 
poſſible; yet all perſons are under ſome obligations to im- 
prove their. own underſlanding, otherwiſe it tl be a bar- 
ren deſert, or a. foreſt overgrown wich weeds and brambles. 
Univerſal ignorance or infinite errours wil! overſpread the 


mind, w kich i is utterly neglected and lies without cultivation, 


Skill in the ſciences is indeed the buſfrnefs and profeſſion 
but of a ſmall part of mankind ; but there are many others 
placed 1 in ſuch an exalted rank in the world, as hw them 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

much leiſure and large opportunities to cultivate their rea- 
fon, and to beautifſy and enrich their minds with various 
knowledge. Even the Jower orders of men have particular 
callings in life, wherein they ought to acqtfire a juſt degree of 
ſkill, and this is not to be done well without thinking and rea- 


ſoning about them. 
The common duties and benefits of ſociety, which belong 


to every man living, as we are ſocial creatures, and even our 


native and neceſſary relations to a family, a neighbourhood, 
or a government, oblige all perſons whatever to uſe their 
reaſoning powers upon a thouſand occaſions ; every hour of 
life calls for ſome regular exerciſe of our judgment as to times 
and things, perſons and actions; without a prudent and diſ- 
creet determination in matters before us, we ſhall be plunged 
into perpetual errours in our conduct. Now that which ſhould 
always be pradtiſed muſt}, at ſome time, be learnt. 


| Befides, every ſon and daughter of Ap AM has a moſt im- 


portant concern in the affairs of a life to come, and therefore 


it is a matter of the higheſt moment for every one to under- 


ſtand, to judge, and to reaſon right about the things of religion. 
It is in vain for any to ſay, we have no jeifure or time for it. 
The daily intervals of time, and vacancies from neceſſary la- 
bour, together with the one day in ſeven in the chriſtian world, 
allows ſufficient time for this, if men would but apply them- 
{elves to it with half as much zeal and diligence, as they do 
to the trifles and amuſements of this life; and it would turn 
tc infinitely better account. | 
Thus it appears to be the neceſſary duty as the intereſt of 
every perſon living, to improve his underſtanding, to inform 
his judgment, to treaſure up uſeful knowledge, and to acquire 
the {kill of good reaſoning, as far as his ſtation, capacity, and 
circumfilances 'furniſh him with proper means for it. Our 
miſlakes in judgment may plunge us into much folly and guilt 
in practice. By acting without thought or reaſon, we diſhon- 
our God, who made us reaſonable creatures ; we often become 
injurious to our neighbours, kindred, or friends, and we bring 
fin and miſery upon ourſelves ;-for we are accountable is 
God our judge for eve cry part of our irregular and miſtaken 
conduct, where he hath 8 ven us ſuſſicient advantages to guard 
ogafnft thoſe miſtakes, | 
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Tt is the deſign of logic to give this improvement to the 
mind, and to teach us the right uſe of reaſon in the acquire. 
ment and communication of all uſeful knowledge ; though the 


greateſt part of writers on that ſubject have turned it into a 


compoſition of hard words, trifles, and ſubtilties for the mere 
uſe of the ſchools, and only to amuſe the ears and the minds 
of men with empty ſounds, which flatter their vanity and puff 


up their pride with pompous and glittering ſhow of falſe learn 


* N 
gn of that ſcience. 


A few modern writers have endeavoured to recover the 
honour of logic, ſince that excellent writer of the Art of 
Thinking led the way. Among the reſt I have preſumed to 
make an attempt of the ſame kind, in a little treatiſe publiſh 
ed ſeveral years ago; wherein it was my conſtant aim to aſſiſt 
the reaſoning powers of every rank and order of men, as well 
as to keep an eye to the beſt intereſt of the ſchools, and to the 


ing; and thus they have prevented the great and valuable de. 


candidates of true learning. There I have endeavoured to- 


ſhow the miſtakes we are expoſed to in cur conception, judg- 
ment, and reaſoning; and pointed out the various ſprings of 
them. I have alſo laid down many general and particular rules 
how to eſcape errour, and attain truth in matters of the civil 


and religious life, as well as in the ſciences. 


But there are feveral other obſervations very pertinent to this 


purpoſe, which have not fallen fo directly under any of thoſe 


heads of diſcourſe, or at leaſt they would have ſwelled that trea- 


tiſe to an improper ſize ;. therefore I have made a diſtin cob» 
lection of them here, out of ſeveral authors, as well as from my 
own obſervation, and ſet them down under the following heads. 

The learned world, who has done fo much unmerited hon- 
our to that logical treatiſe, as to receive it into our flouriſh» 
ing umverhties, may poſſibly admit this as a ſecond. part or 
ſuppliment to that treatiſe ; and I may venture to perſuade my- 
felt, that if the common and buſy ranks of mankind, as well 
as the ſcholar and the gentleman, would but tranſcribe ſuch 


rules into their underſtanding, and practiſe them on all occa- 


ſions, there would be much more truth and knowledge found 
among men; and it is reaſonable to hope that juſtice, virtue, 
and goodneſs would attend the happy conſequents. 
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4 GENERAL RULES '} Part þ, 
CHA P. . 


General Rules for the Improvement of Knowledge.* 
I. RULE. 


. poſſe ſs your mind with the vaſt 1 importance 
ot a good judgment, and the rich and ineſtimable advantage of 
right reaſoning. Review the inflances of your own miſcon- 
duct in life; think ſenouſly with yourſelves how many follies 
and forrows you had eſcaped, and how much guilt and miſe ery 
you had prevented, if from your early years you had but taken 
due pains to judge aright concerning g perfons, times, and things. 
This will awaken you with lively vigour to addrets yourſelves 
to the work of improving your reaſoning powers, and of leizing 
every opportunity and advantage for that end. 

II. Rule. Conz1DER the weakneſſes, frailties, and miſ- 
takes of human nature in general, which ariſe from the very 
conflitution of a ſoul united to an animal body, and fubjeAed 
to many inconveniences thereby. Conſider the many additional 
weakneſſes, miſtakes, and frailties, which are derived from 
eur original apoſtacy and fall from a ſtate of innocence ; how, 
much our powers of underſtanding are yet more darkened, 


enfcebled, and impoſed on by our ſenfes, our fancies, and our 


unruly paſſions, &c. Confider the depth and difficulty of 
many truths and the flattering appearances of falſe hood, 
whence ariſe an infinite number of dangers to which we are 


expoſed in our judgment of things. Read with greedineſs 


thoſe authors who treat of the doftrine of prejudices, prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, and ſprings of errour, on purpoſe to make your ſoul 
watchful on all ſides, that it ſuffer not itfelf as far as poſſible 
io be impoſed on by any of them. See more on this ſubject, 
Logic, Part II. Chap. g. and Part III. Chap. 3 

III. Rule. 


. Tonga the moſt of ti following rules are chiefly addreſſed 
to thoſe waom therr fortune or their ſtation require to. addict 
emed es to the peculiar improvement of their minds in greater 
degrees of know:iedg?e, yet every one, who has tefure and oppor 
une, to be acquainted with ſuch wretings as theſe, ma find 
# omething among tem for their own uſe. 
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Part 1. TO OBTAIN KNOWLEDGE. 8 


III. Rule. A flight view of things ſo momentous is not 
ſufficient. Vou ſhould therefore contrive and practiſe ſome 


proper methods to acquaint yourſelf with your own ignorance, 


and to impreſs your mind with a deep and painful ſenſe of. 


the low and imperfet degrees of your preſent knowledge, 


that you may be incited with labour and activity to purſue 
aftet greater me>Fires, Among others you may find fome 
ſuch methods as s ſe, ſucceſsful. 

1. Take a wide ſurvey now and then of the vaſt unlimited 
regions of learning. Let your meditations run over all the 
names of the iciences, with cheir numerous branchings, and 
innumerable particular themes of knowledge; and then re- 
flect how few of them you arc acquainted with in any tolera- 
ble degree. The moſt learned of mortals will never find oc- 
calion to act over again what is fabled of ALEXANDER the 
Great, that when he had conquered what was called the Eaſt- 
ern 2 73 he wept for want of more worlds to conquer. The 

IG of ſcience are immenſe and endleſs. 

2. ak what a numberleſs variety of queſtions and diſſi- 
culties there are belonging even to that particular ſcience, in 
which you have made the greateſt progreſs, and how few of 
them there are in which you. have arrived at a final and un-- 
doubted certainty ; excepting only thoſe queſtions in the pure 
end ſimple mathematics, whoſe theorems are demonſtrable 
and leave ſcarcely any doubt ; and yet, even in the purſuit of 
ſome of theſe, mankind have been itrangely bewildered. 

3. Spend a few thoughts ſometimes on the puzzling inqui- 
ries, concerning vacuums and atoms in geometry, wherein 
there appear ſome inſolvable diificulties. Do this on purpoſe 
to give you a more ſenſible impreſſion of the poverty of your 
underſtanding, and of the imperfection of your knowledge. 
This will teach you what a vain thing it is to fancy that you 
know all things; and will inſtruct you to think modeſtly of 
vour preſent attainments, when every duſt of the earth, and: 

every inch of empty ſpace, ſurmounts your undi 
ab triumphs over your preſumption. ARILITHMO had been 
bred up to accounts all his life, and thought himſelf complete 


maſter of numbers. But when he was puſhed hard to give the 


iquare root of the number 2, he tried at it, and laboured long 
in millefimal fractions, until he confelled there was no end of 
B. 2 the 
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the inquiry; and yet he learnt ſo much modeſty by this per- 
plexing queſtion that he was afraid to ſay, it was an impoſſi- 
ble thing. It is ſome good degree of improvement, when 
we are afraid to be poſitive. | | 
4. Read the accounts of thoſe vaſt treaſures of knowledge, 
which ſome of the dead have poſſeſſed, and ſome of the living 
do'poſſeſs. Read and be aſtoniſhed at the almoſt incredible 
advances which have been made in ſcience. Acquaint your- 
ſelves with ſome perſons of great learning, that, by converſe 
amongſt them, and by comparing yourſelves with them, you. 
may acquire a mean opinion of your own attainments, and 
may thereby be antmated with new zeal, to equal them as far 
as poſſible, or to exceed ; thus let your diligence be quicken- 
ed by a generous and laudable emulation. If VANILLUS 
had never met with SciroRIe and POLYDEs, he had nev- 
er imagined himſelf a mere novice in philoſophy, nor ever 
ſet himſelf to ſtudy in good earneſt. 
Remember this, that if, upon ſome few ſuperficial acquire- 

ments, you value, exalt, and ſwell yourſelf as though you. 
were a man of learning already, you are thereby building a 
molt unpaſſable barrier. againſt all improvement ; you will he 
down and indulge idleneſs, and reſt yourſelf contented in the 
midſt of deep and ſhameful ignorance. Multi ad ſcientiam 
perveniſſent fe ſe uluc perveniſſe non putaſſent. | 
IV. Rule. PRESUME not teo much upon a bright genius, 
a ready wit, and good parts; for this without labour and ſtudy 
will never make a man of knowledge and wiſdom. This has 


been an unhappy temptation to perſons of a vigorous and gay 
fancy, to deſpiſe learning and ſtudy. They have been ac. 
: knowledged to ſhine in an aſſembly, and ſparkle in diſcourſe 


upon common topics, and thence they took it into their heads 


to abandon reading and labour, and grow old in 1gnorance ; 


but, when they had loſt the vivacities of animal nature and 
youth, they became ſtupid and ſottiſh, even to contempt and: 
ridicule. LUCiDAs and SCINTILLO are young men of this 


fHamp; they ſhine in converſation, ſpread their native riches 


before the ignorant, pride them ſelves in their own lively im- 
ages of fancy, and imagine themſelves wile and learned; but 

they had beſt avoid the preſence of the Ikilful and the teſt of 
reaſoning ; and I would adviſe them once a day to think for- 
a little, what a contemptible figure they will make in age. 
| | The 


Part J. TO OBTAIN KNOWLEBCE.. * 

The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough to know their 
own foible, therefore they craftily ſhun che attacks of argu- 
ment, or boldly pretend to deſpiſe and renounce them, becauſc 
they are conſcious of their own 1gnorance, and inwardly con” 
feſs their want of acquaintance with the {kill of reaſoning. 

V. Rule. As you are not to fancy yourſelf a learned man 
becauſe you are bleſſed with a ready wit, ſo neither muſt you | 
imagine that large and laborious reading, and a ſtrong memo- 
ry, can denominate you truly wile. 

What that excellent critic has determined when he decided. 

the queſtion, whether wit or ſtudy makes the beſt poet, may 
well be applied to every ſort of learning 


Ergo nec ſtudium fine divite vena 

Nec crude quid profit, video, ingentum : altertus fic 

Altera poſcit opem res, it conjurat ame. 

Ho R. de Art Poet. 


ENGLISH. 


Concerning poets there has been conteſt, 
Whether they're made by art, or nature beſt ;, 
Bult if may preſume in this affair, 

8 Among the reſt my judgment to declare, 

No art without a genius will avail, 
2 | And parts without the help of art will fail; 
T, But both ingredients jointly muſt unite, 
: Or verſe w2ll never ſhine with a tranſcendent light, 

; | OLDHAM: *- 


It is meditation and ſtudious thought; it is the exerciſe of 
your own reaſon and judgment upon ail you read, that giveg 
good ſenſe even to the beſt genius, and affords your under. 
{landing the trueſt improvement. A boy of ſtrong memory 
may repeat a whole book of EvucL1D, yet be no geometritian, 
lor he may not be able perhaps to demonſtrate one ſingle the- 

orem. MEMoORINO has learnt half the bible by heart, and 
is become a living concordance and a ſpeaking index to the 
theological folios, and yet he underſtands little of divinity, 

A well furniſhed library and a capacious memory are in- 
deed of ſingular uſe towards the improvement of the mind; 
but, if 1 your learning be nothing elſe put a mere amaſſment 

| of 
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of what others have written, without a due penetration into 
their meaning, and without a judicious choice and determina- 
tion of your own lentiments, I do not fee what title your head. 


Part J. 


has to true learning above your ſhelves. Though you have 


read philoſophy and theology, morals and mataphyſics in 
abundance, and every other art and ſcience, yet if your mem- 


ory is the, only faculty employed, with the neglect of your 


reaſoning. powers, you can juſtly claim no higher character 
but that of a good hiſtorian of the ſciences. 

Here note, that many of the foregoing advices are more pe- 
culiarly proper for thoſe who are conceited of their abilities, 
and are ready. to entertain a high opinion of themlelves.. 
But a modeſt humble youth, of a good genius, fhould not ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be diſcouraged by any of theſe conſiderations. 
They are deſigned only as a ſpur to 14-00; and a guard 
againft vanity and pride. | 

VI. Rule. Bx not ſs weak as to imagine a life of learn. 
ing a life of lazineſs and eaſe; nor give yourſelf to any of the 
learned profeſſions, unleſs you are reſolved to labour hard at 
ſtudy, and can make it your delight and the joy of your life, 
according to the motto of our late Lord Chancellor KING, 


l he voluptas. 


* 
* 


It is no idle thing indeed to be a ſcholar. A man, much 
addicted to luxury and pleaſure, recreation and paſtime, ſhould 
never pretend to devote himſelf entirely to the ſciences, un- 
leſs his foul be ſo reformed and refined, that he can taſte all 
theſe entertainments eminently in his cloſet, among his books 
and papers. SOBRINO is a temperate man and a philoſophers 
and he feeds on partridge and pheaſant, venifon and ragouts, 
and every delicacy, in a growing underſtanding, and a ſerene 
and healthy ſoul, though he dines on a diſh of ſprouts or tur- 


nips. LANGUINUS Joved his eaſe, and therefore choſe to 


be brought up a ſcholar. He had much inſolence in his tem- 
per, and, as he never cared for ſtudy, he falls under univerſal 
conteinpt in his protein, becauſe he has nothing but the 


gown and the name. 
VII. Let the hope of new diſcoveries, as well as the ſatis- 


faction and pleaſure of known truths, animate your datly 1 in- 


duſtry. 


Do not think learning in general is arrived at its 


perfection, 


W 
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perfection, or that the knowledge of any particular ſubjekt in 
any ſcience cannot be improved, merely becauſe it has lain 
ſive hundred, ora thouſand years, without 1 improvement. The 
preſent age, by the bleſſing of God on the ingenuity and dili- 
gence of men, has brought to light ſuch truths in natural phi- 
loſophy, and ſuch diſcoveries in the heavens and the earth, as 
ſeemed to be beyond the reach of man. But may there not 
be Sir Is AAC NE WT ON s in every ſcience? You ſhould nev- 
er deſpair therefore of finding out that which has never yet 
been found, unleſs you ſee ſomething in the nature of it which 
renders it unſearchable, and above the reach of our faculties. 
Nor ſhould a ſtudent in divinity imagine that our age is ar- 


rived at a full underſtanding of every thing which can be 


known by the ſcriptures. Every age, fince the reformation, 


nas thrown ſome further light on difficult texts and paragraphs 
of the bible, which heave. beea long obſcured by the early 
riſe of antichriſt ; and ſince there are at preſent many difficul- 
ties and nn hanging about certain truths of the chriſ- 
tian religion, and ſince ſeveral of theſe relate to important 
dottrines, ſuch as the Original Sin, the Fall of Adam, the Per- 


for of Chriſt, the Bleſſed Trinity, and the Decrees of God, &c. 


which flill embarraſs the minds of honeſt and inquiring read- 
ers, and which make work for noiſy controverſy. It is cer- 


tain there are ſeverel things in the bible yet unknown, and 


not ſufficiently explained, and it is certain that there is fome 
way to ſolve theſe difficulties, and to reconcile theſe ſeeming 
contradictions. Why may not a ſincere fearcher of truth in 
the preſent age, by labqur, diligence, fludy, and prayer, with 


the beſt uſe of his reaſoning powers, find out the proper ſolu- 


tron of thoſe knots and perplexities, which have hitherto 
been unſolved, and which have afforded matter for angry 
quarrelling ? Happy is every man who ſhall be favoured of 
heaven to give a helping hand towards that introduction of 


| the bie age of light and love. 


VIII. Do no ver always on the ſurſace of things, nor 
take up ſuddenly with mere appearances; but penetrate into 
the depths of matters, as far as your time and circumſtances 

allow, eſpecially in thoſe things which relate to your prokeſ- 
fon. Indulge not yourſelves to judge of things by the firſt 
din or by a ſhort and ſuperficial view of them; for this 
will ll the mind with errours and prejudices, and give it a 
A - wrong 
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wrong turn and ill habit of thinking, and make mich work 
for retraction. SUBITO is carried away with title pages, ſo 
' that he ventures to pronounce upon a large oRavo at once, 
and to recommend it wonderfully when he had read half the 
reface. Another volume of controverſy, of equal fize, was 

diſcarded by him at once, becauſe he pretended to treat of the 
Trinity, yet could neither find the word eſſence nor ſubſiſt- 
ences in the twelve firſt pages; but SUB1TO changes his opin- 
ions of men, books, and things ſo often, nobody regards him. 

As for theſe ſciences, or thoſe parts of knowledge, which 
either your profeffion, your leiſure, your inclination, or your 
incapacity, forbid you to purſue with much application, or to 
fearch far into them, you muſt be contented with an hiſtorical: 
and ſuperficial knowledge of them, and not pretend to form 
many judgments of your own on thoſe ſubjetts- which * 
derſtand very imperfectly. 

IX. ONCE. a day, eſpecially in the early years of life and 
ſtudy, call yourſelves to an account what new ideas, new prop- 
oſition or truth you have gained, what further confirmation 
of known truths, and what advances you have made in any 
part of knowledge ; and let no day if poſſible paſs away with- 
out ſome intellectual gain; ſuch a courſe, well purſued, mult 
ecrtainly advance us in uſeful knowledge, It is a wiſe prov- 
erb among the learned, borrowed from the lips and practice of 
a celebrated painter, nulla dies fine linea ; let no day paſs with- 


out a line at leaſt; and it was a ſacred rule among the Py- 


thagoreans, that they ſhould, every evening thrice. run over 
the actions and affairs of the day, and SET 6k what their 
conduct bad been, what the had done, or what they had neg- 
lected; and they aared their pupils, that by this method they 
would make a noble progreſs in the path of virtue. 


Nor tet ſoft lumber cliſe your eyes, 
Before you've recolletted, thrice, 
The train actions through the day; 
Where have my feet cheſe out the way ? 
What have I learnt, whereer Pye been, 
From all Pre heard, from all Pe ſeen ? 
What know I more that's worth the knowing ? 
What have 1 done that's worth the doing 2 
Fhat have I ſought that T ſhould ſhunt 
| What 


E 
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What duty have 1 left undone 
Or into what new follies run ? 


, Theſe ſelf inquiries are the road 


_ 2 8 


a That leads to virtue and to God. 

4 | T would be glad among a nation of chriſtians, to find you 
8 men heartily engaged in the practice of what this heathen 
a : writer teaches. 


1 X. MalxrAlN a conſtant watch at all times againſt a 
dogmatical ſpirit; fix not your aſſent to any propoſition i ina 


* firm and unalterable manner, till you have ſome unalterable 

go ground for it, and till you have arrived at ſome clear and ſure g 
0 evidence ; till you have turned the propoſition on all ſides, q 
5 and ſearched the matter through and through, ſo that you | 


cannot be miſtaken. And even where you may think you 

4 have full grounds of aſſurance, be not too early nor too fre- 
8 quent, in expreſſing this aſſurance in too peremptory and poſi- 
tive a manner, remembering that human nature is always lia- 
ble to miſtake in this corrupt and feeble ſlate. A dogmatical 
rg ſpirit has many inconveniences attending it; as, 

q 1. It ſtops the ear againſt all further reaſoning upon thas 
wit ſubject, and ſhuts up the mind from all further improvements 

f of knowledge. If you have reſolutely fixed your opinion, 
4 though it be upon too flight and inſufficient grounds, yet you 
* will ſtand determined te renounce the ſtrongeſt reaſon brought 
* for the contrary opinion, and grow obſtinate againſt the force of 
the cleareſt argument. Pos IT Ivo is a man of this character, 
and has often pronounced his aſſurance of the Carteſian vor- 
- texes. Laſt year ſome further light broke in upon his under- 
ſtanding, with uncontrolable 1 by reading ſomething of 
mathematical philoſophy; yet, baving aſſerted his former opin- 
ions in a moſt confident manner, he is tempted now to wink a 
little againſt the truth, or to prevaricate in his diſcourſe upon 
that ſubject, leſt, by admitting conviction, he ſhould expoſe 
himſelf to the neceſſity of confefling his former folly and miſ- 
ax and he has not humility enough for that. 
"A dogmatical ſpirit naturally leads us to arrogance 6 of 
_ and gives a man ſome airs in converſation, which are too 
| aughty and aſſuming. AupENs is a man of learning, 
and very good company, but his infa!lible aſſurance renders 
Pis carriage ſometimes inſupportable. 
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Tenounce a miſtake, That is a noble eſſay which is found a- 
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3. A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſorious of 
his neighbours, Every one of his opinions appears to him 
written as it were with ſun beams, and he grows angry that his 
yeighbour does not ſee it in the ſame light. He is tempted 
to diſdain his correſpondents as men of a Low and dark under. 

ſtanding, becauſe they will not believe what he does. Fur16 

goes farther in this wild track, and charges thoſe who refuſe 
his notions, with wilful obſtinacy and vile hypocriſy ; he tells 
them boldly, that they reſiſt the truth, and ſin againſt their 
conſciences. 

Theſe are the men, that when they deal in controverſy, de- 
light in reproaches. They abound in toſſing about abſurdity 
and ſtupidity among their brethren They caſt the imputa— 
uon of hereſy and nonſenſe plentifully upon their antagoaiſts ; 
and, in matters of ſacred importance, they deal out their anath- 
emas in abundance upon chriſtians better than themſelves! 
They denounce damnation upon their neighbours without ei— 
ther juſlice or mercy, and when they pronounce ſentences of 
divine wrath againſt ſuppoſed heretics, they acd their own 
human fire and indignation. A dogmatiſt in religion is not 2 
1 way off from a bigot, and is in,high danger of growing 

to be a bloody perſecutor. : 

XI. THOUGH caution and flow aſſent will guard you 
againſt frequent miſtakes and retraQtions, yet you ſhould get 
humility and courage enough to retract any miſtake, and con- 
feſs an errour; frequent changes are tokens of levity, in our de- 
terminations; yet you ſhould never be too proud to change 
your opinion, nor irighted at the name of a changeling, 
Learn to ſcorn thoſe vulear bugbears which confirm folliſh 
man in his old miſtakes, for fear of being charged with incon- 
ſtancy. I confels it is better not to judge, than to judge falſely, 
and it is wiſer to withhold our aſſent till we ſee e complete evi- 
dence ; but if we have too ſuddenly given our aſſent as the wi- 
ſer man does ſometimes, if we have profeſled what we find af- 
terwards to be falfe, we ſhould never he aſhamed nor afraid to 


mong the occaſfonal papers, to encourage the world to prac- 
tiſe retractions; and I would rec :ommend | it to the peruſal of 

every ſcholar and every chriſtian. 
XII. H that would raiſe his judgment above the vulgar 
rank of mankind, and learn to paſs a juſt ſentence on perſons 
and 
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2nd things, muſt take heed: of a fanciful temper of mind, and 


2 humorous conduct in his affairs. Fancy and humour early 
and conſtantly indulged, may expect an old age over run with 
follies. | | ER, 

The notion efa humoriſt is, ene that is greatly pleaſed or 
greatly diſpleaſed with little things, who ſets his heart much 
upon matters of very ſmall importance, who has his will de- 
termined every day by trifles, his actions ſeldom directed by 


the reaſon and nature of things, and his paſſions frequently 


raiſed by things of little moment. Where this practice is 
allowed, it will inſenſibly warp the judgment to pronounce 
little things great, and tempt you to lay a great weight upon 
them. In ſhort, this temper will incline you to paſs an un- 
juſt value on almoſt every thing that occurs ; and every ſtep 
that you take in this path is juſt ſo far out of the way to wiſ- 
dom. | | | | 
XIII. For the ſame reaſon have a care of trifling with 
things im portant and momentous, or with ſporting with thin 

awful and ſacred; do not indulge a ſpirit of ridicule, as 
ſome witty men do on all occaſions and ſubjects. This will 
as unhappily bias the judgment on the other ſide, and incline 
you to pals a low eſteem on the moſt valuable objects. 
Whatſoever evil habit we indulge in practice, it will inſen- 


| ſibly obtain a power over our underſtanding, and betray us in- 


to many errours. Jocander is ready with his jeſt to anſwer ev- 
ery thing that he hears; he reads books in the ſame jovial hu- 
mour, and has got the art of turning every thought and ſen- 
tence into merriment. How many awkward and irregular 
judgments does this man paſs upon ſolemn ſubjetts, even when 
he deſigns to be grave and in earneſt ? His mirth and laugh- 
ing humour is formed into habit and temper, and leads his un- 
derſtanding ſhamefully aſtray. Vou will ſee him wandering 
in purſuit of a gay flying feather; and is drawn by a ſort of 
gn /atuns into bogs and mire almoſt every day of his 
life, 7 2 | | | 

XIV. Ev x maintain a virtuous and pious frame of ſpir- 
it; for an indulgence of vicious inclinations debaſes the un- 
derſtanding and perverts the judgment. *Whoredom and 


wine and new wine, take away the heart' and ſoul and reaſon 


ol a man. Senſuality ruins the better faculties of the mind: 

an indulgence to appctite and paſſion enfeebles the powers of 

reaſon, it makes the judgment weak and luſceptive of every 
e | {allchood, 
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falſehood, and 1 efjiecia ally of ſuch miſtakes as have a tendericy 


towards the gratification of the animal; and it warps the ſoul | 
aſide ſtrangely from that Hedfaſt honeſſy and integrity that ne- 
ceſſarily belongs to the purſuit of truth. It is the virtuous 


man who i is in a fair way to wiſdom. 4 God gives to thoſe 


chat are good in his light, wiſdom, and knowledge, and 


” Eccl. ii. 26. 
1 7 towards Cod, as well as ſobriety and virtue, are ne- 


| eeſſary qualifications to make a truly wiſe and judicious man. 


He that abandons religion muſt act in ſuch a contradiQtion to 
his own conſcience and beſt judgment, that he abuſes and 
ſpoils the faculty itſelf, It is thus in the nature of things, 
and it is thus by the righteous judgment of God; even the 
pret nded ſages among the heathens, who did not like to re- 
tain God in their knowledge, they were given up to a repro- 


bate mind, an agi, da or injudicious mind,“ fo that 
they judged inconſiſtent 


7, and practiſed mere abſurdities. 
And it is the character of the ſlaves to antichriſt, 2 Theſſ. 
ii. 10. Kc. that thoſe © who: receive not the love of thi truth, 
were expoſed to the power of diabolical ſleights and lying 
wonders.” When divine revelation ſhines and blazes in 
the face of men with glorious evidence, and they wink their 
eyes againſt i it, the God of this world is ſuffered to blind them 


even in the moſt obvious, common, and ſenſible things. The 
great God of heaven, for this cauſe, © ſends them ſtrong delu- 


ſions that they ſhould believe a lie 2 and the nonſenſe of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, in the popiſh world, is a moſt glaring accom- 
Waits of this prophecy, bey ond ever what could have 

een thought of, or expected among Creatures who pretend to 


reaſon, + 


XV. WATCH againſt the pride of your own reaſon, and 
a vain conceit of your intellectual powers, with the neglect of 
divine aid and bleſſing. Preſume not upon great attainments 
in knowledge by your own ſelf ſufficieacy': Thoſe who truſt 
to their own underſtanding entirely are pronounced fools in 
he word of God: And it is the wiſeſt of men gives them this 
character, ehe that truſteth in his own heart is a fool, 
Prov. xxviii. 26. And the ſame divine writer adviſes us to 
| truſt in the Lord with all our heart, and not to lean to our 
own. 8 nor to be wiſe in our own eyes,” 


Faris - J. -TO anrAix KNOWLEDGE, 13 


Thoſe who, with a negleR of religion, and dependence up- 


on God, apply themſelves to fearch out every. article in the 
things of God by the mere dint of th eir , OWN reaſon, haye 
deen ſuffered to run into wild exceſſes of foolery, and ſtra1 


courſe; and will not aſk for the condu of God in the Rudy 


"of religion, has juft reaſon to fear he ſhall be left of God, 


and given up 2 prey to a thouſand prejudices ; that he ſhall 
be configned over to the ſollies of his , own heart, and purſue 
his own temporal and eternal ruin. And even in common 


Nudies, we ſhould by pr) and depend ce engage the | 


God of truth on our fide. 
XVI. Orrzx up therefore your daily: eds to God the 


Father of lights, that be would bleſs. old ten — 
| bours in reading, ſtudy, and converſation. Think with your, 
#e1f, how eaſily and how inſenſibly, by one turn of thought, 


he can lead you into a large ſcene of uſeful ideas; he can 


teach you to lay hold on a clew which may guide your 


thoughts with fafcty and caſe through all the difficulties of an 
Ticicate ſubjeft; Think how eafily the Author of your bey 

tngs can direfyour motions by his providence, ſo that the 
glance of an eye, or a word ſtriking the ear, or a ſudden 
turn of the faney, ſhall conduRt you to a train of happy fentis 


ments. By his ſecret and ſupreme method of government, ho 


ean draw you to read ſuch a treatiſe, or to converſe with ſuch 
a perfon, who may give you more light into ſome deep ſubjeſt 
in an hour, than you could obtain by a month of your own ak 
litary labour. 

Think, with yourſelf, with How much eaſe the God of * pir. 
its can eaſt into your mind ſome uſeful ſuggeſtion, and A 8 
Happy turn to your own thoughts, or the thoughts of thoſs 


Avith whom you converſe, whence you may derive unſpeakable 


Tight and ſatisfaclion in à matter that has long puzzled and en- 
tangled you; he can ſhew you a path which the vulture eye 
has not feen,“ and lead you by ſome unknown gate or portal 


out of a wilderneſs and labyrinth of difficulties wherein you 


have been long wandering, 

Implore conſtantly his divine grace to point your inclint« 
Hoes to proper ſludies, and fix your heart there. He can 
keep off temptations on the right hand and on the left, both 
dy che courſe of his providence, and by the ſecret and inſenſi· 

ble 


-Extravagance.of opinions. Every one who purſues this van 
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ble intimations oof his Spirit. He can guard your underſtand. | 
ing from every evil influence of errour, and ſecure you from 


the danger of evil books and men, which might otherwiſe 


Have a fatal effect, and lead you into pernicious miſtakes. 
Nor let this fort of advice fal} under the cenſure of the 


godleſs and profane, as a mere piece of bigotry or enthuſiaſm 


derived from faith and the bible; for the reaſons which» 
have given to ſupport this pious practice of invoking the bleſ. 
fing of God on our ſtudies, are derived from the light of na. 


ture as well as revelation. He that made our ſouls and is 


the father of fpirits, ſhall he not be ſuppoſed to have a molt 
friendly influence towards the inſtruction and government of 
them? The Author of our rational powers can involve them 
in darkneſs when he pleafes, by a ſudden diſtemper, or he can 
abandon them to wander into dark and fooliſh opinions when 
they are filled with a vatn conceit of their own light. He ex- 
pects to be acknowledged in the common affairs of life, and he 
does as certainly expect it in the ſuperiour operations of the 
mind, and in the fearch of knowledge and truth. The very 


Greek heathens, and the Latins, by the light of reaſon were 


taught to invoke their deities. In the works of learning they 
thought. it neceſſary to begin with God. Even the poets call 
on the muſe as a goddeſs to aſſiſt them in their compoſitions. 
- The firſt lines of Homer in his Iliad, and in his Odyſſey-; 
the firft line of Muſeus in his ſong of Hero and Leander; the 
deginning of Heſiod in his poem of weeks and days; and ſeveral 
others, furniſh us with ſufficient examples of this kind: Nor 
does Ovid leave out this piece of devotion as he begins his ſta- 


ries of the Metamorphoſis. Chriſtianity ſo much the more 


obliges us by the precepts of ſcripture to invoke the aſſiſtance 
of the true God in all eur labours of the mind, for the 


improvement of | ourſelves and others. Biſhop Saunderſon 
Jays, that ſtudy without prayer is atheiſm, as well as, that 


prayer without ſtudy is preſumption. And we are ſtill more 
abundently encouraged by the teſtimony of thoſe who have ac- 


 knowledged from their own. experience, that ſincere prayer 
was no hinderance to their ſtudies; they have gotten more 
knowledge ſometimes upon their knees, than by their Jabour 
in perufing a variety of authors; and they have leſt.this qbſcs« 


vation for ſuch. as e, Bene raft ef bene Wies | Fraps 
ing is the beſt ſtudyi ing. gh TE « 
To 
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, 8 let induſtry ad devotion join together, and 
you need not doubt the happy faccels, Prov. ii. 2. * Incline 
thine ear to wiſgom, apply thine heart to underſtanding; 
ery after knowledge, and lift up thy voice ; ſeek her as lilver, 
and. ſearch for her as for hidden l : Then ſhalt thou 
underſtand the fear of the Lord, Ne. which is the beginning 
of wiſdom. It is the Lord who gives wiſdom even to the ſim- 
ple, and out of Tu, mouth cometh knowledge and my 
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O8fervations Riading, TnftrisFion ty. Lefurery 
Converſation, and Study compared. 


. 
- 


of (OE are five eminent means or methods where- 
3 the mind is improved in the knowledge of things, and theſe 
are, obſervation, reading, inftruttion by lectures, converfation, 
and meditation whreh laſt, in a moſt 7 ne is Calle 
ed ſtudy. | * 
Let us ſurvey the general definitions or deſcription of them 
alt. | ; 
"= OBSERVATION i is thie- notice we take of all the ors 
currences in human life; whether: they are ſenſible or 
intellectual, whether relating to perſoens or things; 40 
eurfelves or others. Et is this that furniſhes. us, even 
from our infancy, with à rich variety of ideas and prope 
ſitions, words and phraſes. It-is by .this we. know that fire 
will burn, that the ſun gives light, that a, horſe cats grass, chat an 
acorn produces an oak, that man is a being capable of. reaſon- 
ing and diſcourſe, that our judgment is weak, that our miſtakes 
are many, that our ſorrows are great, that our bodies St ant 
are carried to the grave; and that one generation ſuccecds ano- 
ther. All thoſe things which we ſee;:which we hear or. feel, 
which we perceive. by ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, or which we 
know in a direct manner, with ac me exerciſe of ou re- 
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fle cting ficuttics or reaſoning powers, may be ine luden under 
the general name of obſervatien. 

When this öbſervatisd felates to any thing that innitweahinv 
' ly concerns ourſelves, and of which we are conſeious, it may 
be called experience. Ss that 1 am ſaid to know or experts 
ence chat I have in myſelf a power of thinking, fearing, loving. 
Kc. that I have appetites and paſſions working in me, and mas 
ny perſona l occurrences have attended nie in this life. 

Oſervation includes, therefore, all that Mr. Locke means 
by ſenſation and refleQion. | 

When we are ſearching out the nature or properties of any 
being, by various methods of trial; or, when we apply ſome 


active powers, or ſet fome cauſes at work, to obſerve-what 


effefts they would produce, this ſort of obſervation is called 
experiment. So, when I threw a bullet into water, I find it 
Sinks: And, when I throw the ſame bullet into quickſilver, 
1 ſee it An : But, if I beat out this bullet into a thin hollow 
Hape, then it will beim in the water too. So, when I ſtrike 
wo flints togother, I find they produce fire; when I throw 
a ſeed into the earth, it grows up into a plant. | 

All theſe belong to the firſt method of knowledge, which 
1 call obſervation. 
II. READING is that mean -or method of knowledge 
whereby we acquaint ourſelves with what other men have 
written or publiſhed to the world in their writings.* Theſe 
arts of reading and writing are of infinite advantage; for by 


| them we are made partakers of the ſentiments, obſervations, 


ve aſonings, and improvements of all the learned world, in the 


pics nat, and in former ages, almoſt from the be · 


Finning of mankind. 
II. Public or private lectures are ſuch · verbal inſtruflions 


mare given by a teacher while the tearners attend in fence.” 


This is the way of learning religion from the pulpit, or phi- 
lofopby,or theology from the profeſſional chair; or mathema | 
ties by a teacher ſhowing us various thearems or problems, chat 
3s, ſpeculations. or practices, hy demonſtration and operation, 
with all. the inſtruments of art neceſſary to thoſe operations. 
IV. CON VERSATION is another method of improving 


dur minds, wherein by mutual diſeourſe and inquiry, we learn 


me ſentimenis of others, as well as communicate our ſenti. 
ments to others in the ſame manner.“ Sometimes indeed, 
9 . | though 


Par l. or mirzxoventyt COMPARE 5. 19 


though bath parties ſpeak by turns, yet the advantage-is onhy 
on one ſide; as, when a teacher and tearner meet and diſ- 
eowfe geber but frequently the profit is mutual. Hader 
ehis head of converſation, we may alſo rank diſputes of vari- 
dus kinds. 

V. MEDITATION or gaudy includes all thoſe exerciſes 
of the mind whereby we render all the former methods uſeful 
for our increaſe in true knowledge and wiſdom.” It is by me 
ditation we come to confirm our memory of things that paſs 
through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, in our n 
experiences, and in the obſervations we make. It is by medi. 
tation that we draw various inferences, and eſtabliſh in our 
minds general principles of knowledge. It is by meditation 
that we compare the various ideas which we derive from our 


fenſes, or from the- operations of our fouls, and join them 


in propoſitions. It is by meditation that we fix in our mem- 
ory whatever we learn, ani form our own judgment of the truth 
or falſehood, the firength or weakneſs, of what others 
ſpeak or write. It is meditation and ſtudy that drawa out long 


chains of argument, and fcarches and finds deep and diſſi- 


eult truths, which before lay concealed-in darknefs. 

It would be a needleſa thing io prove that Sen 
meditations, together with the few obſervations that maſt part 
of mankin& are capable of making, are not ſufficient of them 
felves to lead us into the attainment of any conſiderable pro- 
portion of knowledge, at teaft in an age ſo much improved as 
ours is, without'the aſſiſtanee of converſation anti reading, and 
other proper inſtructions that are to be attamed im bur day. 
Yet each of theſe five methods have cheir ꝓpeculiar advantages, 
whereby they aſſiſt euch other; and their pecukar defecba, 
Which need to be ied dy the other's. aſſiſtance. Let 
trace over ſome of the particular advantages of eacn. 

I. One method of improving the mind is obſerration, and 
the advantages of it are theſe: 

1. It rowing to obſetvation that our mind is furniſbed with 
the firſt ſimple and complex ideas.“ It is this lays the grund- 
work, the foundation of all knowledge, and makes us 
die of uſing any other method of improving the mind; for, 
if we did not attain a variety of ſenſible and intellectual ideas 
dy the ſenſation of outwurad objeRs, by the conſciouſneſs of 
dur on appetites and paſlions, pleaſures and pai, noe by 
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1 r THE TIE METHODS „„ Fan. 
1 
| | | | Aura experience of the adtings of. our oun ſpirits, It would | 
| 1 be impollible either for men or books to teach us any thing, | | 
1 It is obſervation that muſt ge us nur firſt ideas of thingss ay | 
| ; | includes in it ſenſe and conſcioufieſs. is | 
Y | 2. All our knowledge derived from obſervation, hb 
| | it be of fingle ideas, or of: propoſitions, is knowledge gotten at 
i 1 3 firſt hand, Hereby we ſce and know things as they are, or 
. | as they appear; we take the impreſſions of them on our minds 
. from the original objects of themſelves; which give a clearer 
| 4 and gronger conception of things theſe ideas are more hvely, 
83 arid the propofitions, at leaſt in many: cafes, are much more 
1 1 evident. Whereas what knowledge we derive from leQuures, 


| 
12 ö * reading, and converſation, is but the copy of other men's ideas, 
i | 2 that is, the picture of a picture; and it is N fats 
| 


| I Lea from the original. 
il 1 Another advantage of n is, ine we may gain 
lt knowledge all the day long, and efgry moment of our lives, 
1113... and every moment of our exiſtence-we may be adding ſome, 
"a3 hing to our intellectual treafures thereby, excepting only while 
4 | we are aſler p; and even then the remembrance of our dreams 
1 will teach us ſome truths; and lay a foundation for a better ac- 
1 iq quaintance with human TY 1 in the of og and! in the 
; Jn of it. «xy 


1 - | - IF: The next way. of 1 _ mind is by reading, aud 
3) Yi $i. thendfanages of it are ſuch as theſe: 


T0 fe. 1 Ys By reading we acquaint oufſelves in a very extenſive 
Weld mer + with the affairs, actions, and thoughts ,of the Jive 
la þ F ing and the dead, in the: moſt remete nations, and in moſt 
1 I dliſtant ages"; and that with as muth ealc as though they:liv- 
19.8: ed in our on age and nation. By reading ef books we may 
11-8 2 dearniſomething' from all parts of mankind ; whereas by ob- 
i} 1 2 ſervation we learn all from ourſelves, and ably what comes 
1 within our on dire cognizance; by converſation we can 
4 9 F | only enjoy the aſſiſlance of a very few perions, viz. - thoſe who 
I . Are near us, and live at the fame time when we do, that is, our 
1: 8 M neighbours and contemporaries : Bat our knowledge is mucy 
Hy  <more narrowed ſtill, ifwe confine ourſelves: merely to our on 
14}. | folitary, rea ſonings, without much obſervation or reading: 
1451. + For then all our improvement muſt arile only from Our Own. 
wif | ward powers and eee. 5 a 
—_ | _— 
1-3-8: 5 * | 
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2. By reading we learn, not only the actions and the fenti- 


Part I. or IMPROVEMENT COMPARED. 


ned men, the wiſeſt and the beſt of mankind,* when or where- 
foever they lived: For though many books dave deen written 
by weak and injudicious perſons, yet the moſt of thoſe books 
| which have obtained great reputation in the world, are the pro- 
dufts of great and wiſe men in their ſeveral ages and nations- 
Whereas we can obtain the converſation andinfiruttion of thoſe 


ir 
5 only who are within the reach of our dwelling, or our acquaint- 
ore BY ance whether they are wiſe or unwiſe: And ſometimes that 
es, narrow {ſphere ſcarcely affords any perſon of greateminence in 
138 wiſdom or learning, unleſs our inſtructor happen to have this. 
ur. character. And as for our own ſtudy and meditations, even 
when we arrive at ſome. good degrees of learning, our advan- 
ain unge for further improvement in knowledge by them, is fil 
es. far more contrafted tha: t we may derive front reading, 
1 2 g. When we read good authors we learn the beſt, the moſt 


laboured, and moſt refined fentiments even of thoſe wiſe and 
learned men ;* for they have ſtudied hard, and have eommit- 
ted to writing their matureſt thoughts, and the reſult of their 
long ſtudy and experience; Wbereas by converfation, and in 
boome lectures, we obtain many times only the preſent thoughts 
of our tutors or, friends, which, though ey: may be bright an 
 Wuſcful, yet, at firſt perhaps, may be ſudden andjo0igeled, anf 
are mere hints which have riſen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may review 
what we have read; we may conſult the page again and again, 
and meditate on it atſucceſſive ſeaſons i in our ſerencft and 18. 


iv 
— tired hours, having the book always at hand ; but. hat ve ob- 
ob. ain by. converſation and in leQures, is oftentimes. loft agaig 


aſhes ; unleſs- we happen to have the talent of a good memo- 
„or quickly retire and note down what remarkables we have | 
ound in thoſe diſcourſes, And for the ſame reaſon, and for 
want of retiring. and writing, many a learned man. has Joſt ſe · 
eral uſeful meditations of * own, and, could never recal them 
ain. 
III. Tus 3 1 verbal! inflruQtion by public or 
private lectures are theſe. 

1 There is ſomething more Ir prigh ty. more delightful "=. 
Engertaining in the living diſcourſe eſa wile, a learged, EY 
We 


ments of different nations and ages, but we transfer to our- 
ſelves the knowledge and improvements of the moſt lear- 


as ſoon as the company breaks up, or at leaſt when the day Vae 
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mit . well qualified teacher, than there is in the Glentand fetlentay 
£12 nunciation, and he potite- and alluring manner which ſom 
ls | . teachers have attained, will engage the attention, keep the 
ſoul fixed, ind convey and inſinuate into the mind, the iden 
of things in a more lively and foreible way, than the mtit 
reading of books in the ſilence and retirement ofthe eloſet. 
2. A dutor/or miſtruQor, when he paraphraſes and explain 
other authors, can © mark aut the preciſe point of- difficulty 
or controverſy,” and unfold dt. He can ſhew you which par 
Fraphs are of greateſt importance, and which are of jeſs mo. 
ment. He canteach bis hearers what author, or what parts of u 
author, are beſt worth reading on any particular ſubjeQ; and thu 
fave his difeiples much time and pains by ſfrorte ning the labour 
their eloſet and private ſtudies. He can ſhow you what wen 
the doQrmes of the ancients im a compendium, which perhapy 
1 would coſt much labour and the 2 of many bœohks to at 
2ain. He can inform you what fle dodtrines or fenttmenty 
are tiſing in the world, before they come to be public; as wel 
-28:Requaint yon with big private thoughts, and his own expen 
mmol u, Which never Were, Are perhaps nett 
Willbe Publificd to the world, yet may be valuable and'uſeful, 
. A living infttuRtor can convey to dus Tenfes bolt 16 
Yor with which he would farnith our minds, when he teacher 
Ur natural philofophy, or molt parts of mathematical Tearing: 
e can make the experiments before our eyes. He can de 
Feribe figures and diagrams, point out the lines and angles, and 
„Walke out a demonfiratian in a more intelligible manner 
TEenfible means, which cannot be done fo well by mere reac 
ing, even though we ſhould have the fame figures lying in 
dock before our eyes. A living teacher, therefore, is à mel 
Keeelfary help in thele He. 
I might add alfo, that even Where the ſub fell of diſcourk 
Js mora!, logical, or rhetorical, Kc. and which does not com 
CCT hizideas) 

. h familiar examples, and plain or Hmple fimilitudes, 
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keldom find place in bodks and writings, © © + 
$ When an jofruRtor in his lectures deſerves any matl 
if difficulty, or exprefſes himſelf in fuch a manner as. ſeen 
obſcure, ſo that you do not take up bis ideas clearly or. fal 
Fou have opportunity, at leaſt when the lecture is man, 
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d and removed. | 
If there be permiſſi Heer per vobverſe with the tutor, 
ither in the mitiſt of the lecture, or rather at the end 
f ity concerning any doubts or &MFcultics that occur to the 
earer, this brings it very near to coverſation or di feourſe. 
IV. CONVERSATION | is the next method of improve- 
ent, and it is attended with the following advantages. 
1, When we converſe familiarly with a learned friend, 
e have his own help at hand, to explain to us every word 
nd ſentiment that ſeems obſcure in his diſcourſe, and to in- 
orm us of his Whole meaning, ſo that we are in much leſs 
langer of miſtaking his ſenſe; whereas in books, whatſoever 
5 really obſcure, may alſo abide always obſcure without rem. 
dy, ſince the Author is Sj that we may inquire his 
enſe. | 
If we miſtake the meaning of our friend in converſation, we 
re quickly ſet right again; but in reading we many times 80 
n in the Tame” miſtake,” and àre not capable of recovering 
| urſelves from it, Thence it comes to paſs, that we have ſo 
ſeful any conteſts in all ages abbut the "meaning of ancient au- 
le n0Whors, and eſpecially the ſacred writers. Happy ſhould, we be, 
acheWould we but converſe with Moſes, 1/azah, and St. Paul, ws ? 
onſult the prophets and apoſtles, when we meet with a diffi 
ult text! But that glorious converfation is reſerved for the 
ges of future bleſſedneſs. | 
2 When we are diſcourſt ing upon am theme with 2 
riend, we may propoſe our doubts 'and objeftions againft his 
ntiments, and have them ſolved and anſwered at once. 
he difficulties that ariſe in our minds may be removed by 
ne enlightening word of our correſpondent ; whereas" in 
eading, if a difficulty or queſtion ariſe in our thoughts which 
e author has not happened to mention, we muſt be con- 
ent without a preſent auſwer or ſolution of it. Books « cans | 
ot ſpeak. | | 
3. Not only the doubts which ariſe in the mind upon any 
bjcRt of diſcourſe are eaſily propoſed and ſolved in conver- 
ation, but the very difficulties we meet with in books and in 
ur pnvate ſtudies, may find a relief by friendly conference. 3 
e may pore __ a knotty point in ſolitary —_— 
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n an⁰ο manths without a ſolution; becauſe perhaps we have 
gelen into a wrong tract of thought; and our labour, while 
we are purfuing a falſe ſcent, is not only uſeleſs and unſuc- | 
ceſsful, but it leads us perhaps into a long train of errour for 
Want of being correficd in the firſt ſtep. But if we note 


don this difficulty when we read it, we may propoſe it to an 


ingenious correſpondent when we ſee him; we may be reltev. 
ed in a moment, ang find the difficulty vaniſh ; he beholds the | 
objea Perhaps in a v4. -rent view, ſets it betorc us in quite a- 
nother light, leads us 5 11 once into evidence and ruth, and 
nat with a delightful ſurpriſe. 

4. Converſation calls out into light what has been . 
i all the receſſes and ſecret chambers of the ſoul; by occa- 
fional hints and incidents it brings old uſeful notions into re- 
membrance, it unfolds and diſplays the hidden treaſures of 
| knowledge with which reading, obſervation, and ſtudy had 
before furniſhed the mind. By | diſcourſe the ſoul is 
awakened agd allured to bring fort its hoards. of knowledge, 
and it learns how to render them moſt uſeful to mankind, 
A man of vaſt reading without converſation, is like a ler 
who lives only to himſelf. | 
5. In free and friendly converſation Our intelleRual powers 
are more animated, and our ſpirits att with a ſaperiour vigour 
in the queſt and purſuit of unknown truths. There is a ſharp- 


_ neſs and ſagacity of thought that attends converſation, beyond 


what we find whilſt we are ſhut up reading and muſing in our 
"retirements. Our ſouls may be ſerene in ſolitude, but not 
Sparkling, though perhaps WE are employed in reading the 
works of the brighteſt writers. Often has it happened in free 
diſcourſe, that new thoughts are ſtrangely ſtruck out, and the 
ſeeds of truth ſparkle and blaze through the company, which 
in calm and ſilent reading wonld never have been excited - 
By converbition you will both give and receive this benefit; 
as flints when put into motion and ſtriking againſt each,other 
produce living fire on both ſides, which, would never have 
riſen from the, ſame hard materials in a late of reſt. | 

6. In generous converſation, amongſt. ingenious and mes. 
ed men, we bone: a great adyantage of propoſing our private 
opinions, and of bringing our own ſentiments to the eſt, and 
learning in a more comperdious and a- fafer way what thc 


worlg | wil Judge of them, how mankind wall receive Wer 
% n 
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what objeQions may de raiſed againſt them, what defects there 
are in our ſcheme, and how to correct our own miſtakes; > 
which advantages are not fo eaſy to be obtained by our own 
private meditations ; for the pleaſure we take in our own no- 
tions, and the paſſion of ſelf love, as well as the narrowneſs 
of our views; tempt us to paſs too favourable an opinion on 
our own ichemes ; whereas the variety of genius in our ſev- 
eral affgciates, will give happy notices how our opinions will 
fland in the view of mankind. 7 

7. It is alſo another conſiderable advantage of converſation, 
that it furniſhes the ſtudent with the knowledge of men and 
the affairs of life, as reading furniſhes him with book learning. 
& man who dwells all his days among books may have amaſſed 
together a val heap of notions, but he may be a mere (cholar, 
hic! is a contemptible ſort of character in the world. A 

hermit who has been ſhutup in his cell in a college, has con- 

ttacted a ſort of mould ruſt upon his ſoul, and all his airs 
of behaviour have a certain awkwardneſs in ther; but theſe 
2wkward airs are worn away by degrees in company ; the ruſt 
and the mould are filed and bruſhed off by polite converſation. 
The {ſcholar now becomes a citizen or a gentleman, a neigh- 
bour and a friend; he learns how to dreſs his ſentiments in 
the faireſt as, as well as to ſet them in the ſtrongeſt 
licht. Thus he brings out his notions with honour, he makes 
ſome uſe of them in the world, and 88 the theory by 
the practice. 

But before we . too far in finiſhing a bright character 
by converſation, we ſhould conſider that ſomething elſe is 
pecefſary beſides an acquaintance with men and books; and 
thereſore I add: 

'V. MERE lectures, reading „and converſation, without 
Unnking, are not ſufficient to . a man of knowledge and 
wiſdom. It is our thought and refledion, ſtudy and medita- 
tion, muſt attend all the -other methods of i Improvement, and 
perlelt them. It carries theſe advantages with i it: oo 

1. Though obſervation and ioftrufion, reading and con- 
verſation, may furniſh us with many ideas of men and things, 
vet it is our own meditation and the labour of our own thoughts 
that muſt form our judgment of things. Our own thoughts 
ſhould join or diſjoin theſe ideas in a propoſition for ourſelves: 

It is our own mind that muſt judge for ourſelves concerning. 


D ; the 


26 Tur FIVE METHODS , Pare J. 
the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, and form Propoſitions 
out of them. Reading and converſation may acquaint us with 
many truths and with many arguments to ſupport them; but 

it is our own ſtudy and reafoning that muſt determine whether 
theſe propoſitions are true, and whether theſe e are 
juſt and ſolid. 

It is confeſſed there are a thouſand things which our eyes have 
not ſeen, and which would never come within the reach ef 
our perſonal and immędiate knowledge and obſervation, 
becauſe of the times au places: Theſe muſt be known by 
contulting other perſons; and that is done either in their writ. 
ings or in their diſcourſes. But, after all, let this be a fixed 
point with us, that it is our own reflection and judgment muſt 

determine how far we ſhould receive that, of which books and 
men inform us, and how far * are worthy of our Fen 
and credit. 

2. It is meditation and ſtudy 4! desen and conveys the 
notions and ſentiments of others to Burſelves, fo as to make 
them properly our own. It is our own judgment upon them, 
as well as our memory of them, that makes them become our 

on property. It does, as it were, concoR our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourſelves; juſt as a man may 
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9 1 call his limbs and his fleth his own, whether he borrowed the 
Il! Fi materials from the ox or the ſheep, from the lark or the lob- 
5 ſter; whether he derived it from corn or milk, the fruits of 

| 0 | the trees, or the herbs and roots of the earth; it is all now' 
; become one ſubſtance. with bimſelt, and he wields and man- 


ages thoſe muſcles and limbs for his own proper purpoſes, which 
once were the ſubſtance of other animals or vegetables ; that 
very ſubſtance which, laſt week, was grazing in the field or 
ſwimming in the ſea, waving in the milk pail or growing in 
che garden, i is now become part of the man. 

3. By ſtudy and meditation we improve the hints that we 
have acquired by obſervation, converſation, and reading ; we 
| take more time in thinking, and, by the labour of the mind, 

we penetrate deeper into the themes of knowledge, and carry 
ur thoughts ſometimes much farther on many ſubjects, than 
we ever met with either in the books of the dead or the diſ- 
courſes of the living. It is our own reaſoning that draws out 
one truth from another, and forms a whole ſcheme of {cience 


Kom a few hints which are borrowed elſewhere. 
By 
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* 
By a furvey of theſe things we may juſtly concluite, that 
he bh ſpends all his time in hearing tectures, or poring upon 
books, without obſervation, meditation, or converſe, will have 
but a mere hiſtorical knowledge of learning, and be able to 
tell only what others have faid or known on the ſubject. He 
that lets all his time flow away in converſation, without due 
obſervation, reading, or ſtudy, will gain büt a ſlight and ſuper. ; 
fictal knowledge, Which will be in danger of vaniſhing with 
the voice of the ſpeaker : And he that confines himſelf mere- 
Iy to his cloſet and his own narrow obſervation of things, and 
is taught only by his own folitary thoughts, without inſtruction 
by lectures, reading, or free converſation, will be in danger of 
a narrow ſpirit, a vain conceit of himſelf, and an unreaſonable 
contempt of others ; and, after all, he will obtain but a ver 
limited and imperfeR * view and knowledze of things, and he 
will ſeldom learn how toynake that knowledge uſeful: 
| "Thee "BW methods Uf improvement fhould be purſued 
jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circumſtances are ſo 
happy as to find opportunity and conveniency.to enjoy them 
all. Though I muft give my opinion, that two of them, viz. 
reading and meditation, fhould employ much more of our time 
than public lectures, or converfation and diſcourſe. As for 
obſervation we may be always acquiring nn that way, 
whether we are alone or in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we go over 
all te ſe five methods of obtaining knowledge more diſtinctly, 
and more at large, and fee what ſpecia! advances in uſeful ſei- 
ence We may draw from them. | 


FOLD Dt 
CHAP. III. 


Rules relating to 01/ervation. 


Tnouen obſervation, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
and as it is Giltinguiſhed from meditation and ſtudy, is the 
frit mean of improvement, and in its Rtrifteſt ſenſe does not 
include in it any reaſonings of the mind on the things we ob- 


ferve, or inferences * from them; ; yet the motions of the 
1 mind 


2 or OBSERVATION BY THE Part J. 


d are fo exceedi ing ſwift, that it is hardly poſſible for a 
thinking man toe gain experiences or obſervations, without 
making ſome ſecret and ſfort refleQions on them; and there- 
e, in giving a few directions concerning this e of im. 
Provement, I ſhall not ſo narrowly confine myſelf to the firf 
mere impreſſion ofobjeRts on the mind by obſervation ; but in- 
clude alſo ſome hints which relate to the firſt, moſt ealy, and 
obvious reflections or reaſonings which ariſe from them. 
I. Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one conſtant 
view and defign of your life; fince there is no time or place, 
"no tranſadtions, occurrences, Or engagements in life, which 
exclude us from this method of improving the mind. When 


ve are alone, even in darkneſs and filence, we may converſe 
with our own hearts, obſerve'the workings of our ſpirits, and 
reflect on the inward motions of our paſſions in fome of the 
lateſt occurrences in life ; we may acquaint ourſelves with the 
Powers and properties, the tendenGes and inclinations both of 
body and ſpirit, and gain a more intimate knowledge of our. 
ſelves. When we are in company, we may diſcover ſome. 
thing more of human nature, of human paſſions and follies, and 
of human affairs, vices, and virtues, by converſing with man. 
Kind, and obſerving their conduct. Nor is there any thing 
more valuable than the kowledge of ourſelves, and the knoy. 
edge of men, excepting it be the knowledge of God who 
made us, and of our relation to him as our Governor, 
When ve are in the houſe or the city, wherever we turn ou! 
eyes, we ſee the works of men; when we are abroad in the 
country, we bebold more of the works of God. The ſkies 
and the ground. above and beneath us, and the animal and veg: 
etable world round about us, may entertain our obſe rvation 
with ten thouſand varieties. 
Endeavour therefore to derive ſome i nſtruction or improve. 
ment of the mind from every thing which you ſee or hear, 
from every thing which occurs in human life, from every thing 
within you or without you. 

Fetch down ſome knowledge "EEE the ſkies, the ars, thc 
lun, the moon, and the, revolutions of all the planets. Dig and 
draw up ſome valuable meditations from the depths of ht 
earth, and ſearch them through the vaſt oceans of water. Ex 
tract ſome intellectual improvements from the minerals and 


metals ; from the wonders of nature among the * | 
AD 
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and herbs, trees, and flowers. Learn ſome 1 from. the 

birds, from the beaſts, and from the loweſt inſet. Read the 
wiſdom of God and his admirable contrivance'in them all. 

Read his almighty power, his rich and various goolltiefs, in 


all the works of his hands. 


From the day and night, from the Rath and flying minutes, 
learn a wiſe improvement of time; and be watchful to ſcize 
every opportunity to increaſe in knowledge. : 

From the viciffitudes and revolutions of nations and fami- 

lies, and from the various occurrences of the world, learn the 
inſtability of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, the cer- 
tainty of death. From a coffin and a funeral, learn to medi- 
tate on your own departure. 
From the vices and follies of others, obſerve what is hateful 
in them; conſider how ſuch a praftice looks in another per- 
ſon, wa remember that it looks as ill or worſe in yourlelf, 
From the virtues of others, learn ſomething YOu of imita« 
tion, 

From the deformity, the diſtreſs, or calamity of others, de- 


rive leſſons of thankfulneſs to God, and hymns of grateful 


praiſe to your Creator, Governor, and Bene fadtor; who has 


tormed you in a better mould, and guarded you from: thoſe 
evils. Learn alſo the facred leſſon of contentment in your 


own cilate, and Es to your neighbour under his miſe- 
ries. 
From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, memory, 


Hands, feet, &c. make this inference, that they were not Siv- 
en you for nothing, but for ſome uſeful employment to the 


honour of your Maker, and ſor the good of your fellow crea- 
tures, as well as for your own beſt intereſt and final happineſs. 

From the forrows, the pains, the ſickneſſes, and ſufferings 
that attend you, learn the evil of fin, and the imperfection of 
your preſent ſtate. From your own fins and follies learn the 


Patience of God toward you, and the practice of humility 
toward God and man. 


Thus from every appearance in nature, and from every oc- 


currence of life, you may derive natural, moral, and religious 
obſervations to entertain your minds, as well as rules of con- 


duct in the affairs relating to this life, ans that which is to 
D 2 


come. 


II. 1 


wh | FFF ED ED LEES 2+ 6 g 
30 OF OBSERVATION BY THE Part l, 


II. Ix order to furniſh the mind with a rich variety cf 
ideas, the laudable curioſity of young people ſhould be in. 
dulged and gratified rather than diſcouraged. It is avery hope. 
ful fign in young perſons, to ſee them curious in obſerving, 
and inquifitive in ſearching into the greateſt part of tings that 
occur; nor ſhould ſuch an inquiring temper be frowned into 
ſilence, nor be rigorouſly reſtramed, but ſhould rather be ſa. 
Usfied by proper anſwers given to all thoſe queries. 
For this reaſon alſo, where time and fortune allow it, young 
people ſhould be led into company at proper ſeaſons, ſhould 
| be carried abroad to ſee the fields, and the woods, and the riv- 
ers, the buildings, towns, and cities diſtant from their own 
dwelling; they ſhould be entertained with the fight of ſtrange 
birds, beaſts, fiſnes, inſets ; vegetables, and productions both 
of nature and art of every kind, whether they are the pro- 
ducdts of their own or foreign nations; and in due time, where 
Providence gives opportunity, they may travel under a wife 
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tf inſpector or tutor to different parts of the world for the ſame 
\9Þ | end, that they may bring home treafures of uſeful knowledge, 
44 1 . 8 5s 2: . ES ts 
1 III. Amon all theſe obſervations,” write down what is 
41 more remarkable and uncommon ; reſerve theſe remarks in 
1 | Rore for proper occaſions, and at proper ſeaſons take a review 
.' | 1 YN IT 
Ip of them. Such a practice will ſecure the workings of your 
foul from running to waſte, ,and by this mean even your looſer 


moments will. turn to happy account both here and hereafter, 
And whatever uſeful obſervations have been made, Jet them 
be at leaſt ſome part of the ſubje& of your converfationamong 
your friends at next meeting. SES „„ 
Let the circumflances or ſituations of life be what or where 
they will, a man ſhould never neglect this improvement which 
may be derived from obſervation. Let him travel into the 
Taſt or Weſt Indies, and fulfil the duties of the military or 
the mercantile life there; let him rove through the earth or 
the ſeas for his own humour as a traveller, or purſue his di- 
verſions in what part of the world he pleaſes as a gentleman ; | 
1 let proſperous or adverſe fortune call him into the moſt dil. 
Ti tant parts of the globe; ſtill Tet him carry on his knowledge 
| and the improvement of his ſoul by wiſe obſervations. In due 
time, by this means he may render himſelf ſome way uſcty) 
to the ſocieties of mankind, | 4566 
__ 9 TIEOBALDINO 
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true light, nor ſuffers them to appear as they are. 


3t 
- THEOBALDINO, ia his younger years, viſited the for. 
efts of Norway on the account of trade and timber, and be. © 
ſides his proper obſervations of the growth of trees on thoſe 
northern mountains, he learat there was a ſort of peopte cal- 


led Finns, in thoſe confines which border upon Sweden, 
whoſe habitation is in the woods ; and he lived afterwards to 


*# e OR THE MIND. / 


give a good account of them, md fome of their cuſtoms, ts 


the Royal Society for the 1 improvement of natural knowledge. 
Pursor ! was taken captive into Turkey in bis youth, and 
travelled with his maſter in their holy Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
whereby he became more intelligent in the forms, eeremo- 
nies, and fooleries of the Mahometan worſhip, than perhaps 
any Briton knew before; and by his munuſcripts we are more 
acquainted in this laſt century with the Turkiſh facreds than 
any one had ever informed us. 

IV. Ls r us keep our minds as free as poſſible from paſſions 
and prejudices, for the ſe will give a wrong turn to our obſerva». / 
tions both on perſons and things. The eyes of a man in th 
jaundice: make yellow obſervations on- every thing ; and the 
ſoul tinctured with any paſſion or prejudice diffufes a falſe oo# 


our over the real appearances of things, and difguifes many of 


the common occurrences of life ; 4t never beholds things m a 
Whenſo- 
ever therefore you would make proper obſervations, let ſelf, 


@ with all its influences, ſtand afide as far as poſſible ; abſtract 


your own intereft and your own concern from them, and bid 
all friendſhips and enmities ſtand aloof and keep out of the 
way, in the obſervations that you an relating to perſons 


and things. 


If this rule were well obeyed, we ſhould de much better 
guarded againſt thoſe common pieces of miſconduQ in the 
obſervations of men, viz. the falſe judgments of pride and en- 
vy. How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we 
take of other perſons! How often is mankind prone to put an 
ill ſenſe upon the actions of their neighbours, to take a ſurvey 
of them in an evil poſition, and in an unhappy light! And 


by this mean we form a wotfe opinion of our neigbbours 
than they deſerve ; while at the fame time pride and felf flat. 
ery tempt us to make unjuſt obſervations on ourſelves, in our 


own favour. In all the favourable judgments we pals con- 


cerning ourſelves, we ſhould allow a ** abatement on this 
account, © v. IN 
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of your diſcourſe in learned or uſeful converſation ; yet wha 
remarks you make on particular perſons, eſpecially» to thei 


£5} obſervatiom are drawn rom ſo many particulars as tv 


- 
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V. Ix making your obſervations on perſons, take care d 
indulging that buſy curioſity which is ever inquiring into pri- 
vate and domeſtic affairs, with an endleſs itch of learning the 
ſecret hiſtory of families. It is but ſeldom that ſuch a prying 
curioſity attains any valuable ends; it often be gets-ſuſpicion, 
Jealouſies, and diſturbances in houſeholds, and i is a frequent 
temptation to perſons to defame their neighbours. Some per. 
fons cannot help telling what they know; a buſy body is mol 
liable to become a tatler upon every occahon, | 
VI. L r your obſervations even of perſons and their con, 
dukt, be chiefly deſigned in order to lead you to a better ac, 
quaintance with things, particularly with human nature; an 
to inform you what to imitate and what to avoid, rather than 
to furniſh out matter for the evil paſſions of the mind, or the 
impertinencies of diſcourſe, and reproaches of the tongue. 
VII. THoven it may be proper ſometimes to make yo 

obſervations concerning perſons as well as things, the ſubjed 


diſadvantage, ſhould for the moſt part lie hid in your owt 
breaſt, till ſome juſt and apparent occaſion, ſome neceſſary 
call of Providence leads you to ſpeak to them. 

If the character or conduct which you obferve be greath 
culpable, it ſhould ſo nach the leſs be publiſhed. You may 
treaſure up ſuch remarks of the follies, indecencies, or vice 
of your neighbours, as may be a conſtant guard againſt you 
prattice of the ſame, without expoſing the reputation of you 
neighbour on that account. It is a good old rule, that ou 
converſation ſhould rather be laid out on things than on per 
fons ; and this fule ſhould generally be obſerved; unleſs names 
de concealed, wherefoever the faults or follies of mankind ar 
our preſent theme, kl 

Our late archbiſhop'T11107Ts ex has written a ſmall þ 
excellent diſcourſe on evil ſpeaking, wherein he admin 

My explains, limits, and applies that general apoſtolic precepy 
Speak evil of no man,” Tit, iii. 2. Th | 

| VIII, BE not too haſty to erect general theories from 1 
Few particular obſervations, appearances, or experiments, 
This is what the logicians call a falſe inductien. When gen 
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become certain and indubitable, theſe are jewels of know- 
ledge, comprehending great treaſure in a little room; but 
hey are therefore to be made with the greater care and cau- 
tion, leſt errours become large and diffuſwe, if we Would 
niſtake in theſe general notions. 

A haſty determination of ſome univegſal n b witlr- 
put a due ſurvey of all the particular caſes, which may be iti. 
cluded in them, is the way to lay a trap for our own under- 
Hlandings in their purſuit of any ſubject, and we ſhall often 

de taken captives into miſtake and falfehood. NrVEO in 
his youth obſerved, that on three Chriſtmas days together 
there fell a good quantity of ſnow, and now he hath written it 
down in his almanack as part of his wiſe remarks on the 
weather, that it will always ſnow at Chriftmas. Eu RON, a 


IT con- 
ter ac 
; and 
1 than 
or thy 


le. young lad, took notice ten times that there was a ſharp froſt 
e you when the wind was in the north eaſt, therefore in the middle 
abje6 of last July he almoſt expected it thould freeze, becauſe the 
t what weather cocks ſhewed him a north eaft wind; and he was tif 


> thei 
r OV 


:ellar 


more diſappointed when he tound it a ver lultry ſeaſon. It 
is the fame haſty judgment that hath chrown ſcandal on a 
whole nation for the ſake of ſome culpable characters belong 
ing to ſeveral particular natives of that country; whereas all 


reath the Frenchmen are not gay and airy ; all the Ttalians. are not 
u ma healous and ee 3 nor are Low the Englih over run with 
vice 1 
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11] butf 
[mira | 
ecept, Ta world is full of book, Init ace are try 
which are ſo ill written they were fever worth any man's 
reading; and there are thouſands more which may be good 
in their kind, yet are worth nothing when the month, or year, 
or occaſion is paſt for which they were written. Others may 
de valuable in. themſelves, for ſome fpecial purpoſe or in 
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but thoſe ** are engaged in char particular ſcience-or bu 


and readineſs what the:author pretends to teach. In you 


neſs. To what uſe is it for a divine or phyſician, or a tradel 
man, to read over the huge volumes ef reports of judged caſe 
in the hw ? or for a lawyer to learn Hebrew and read 0h 
Rabbins ? It is of vaſt advantage for improvement of knoy 

ledge and ſaving time, for a young man to have the mol 
/ books for _ reading” manned wy” a > ome 
friend. i 

II. BOOKS of COS of any. kind, nd; eſpecial | 
complete treatiſes on any ſubjeQ, ſhould be firſt read in1 
more general and curſory manner, to learn a Fittle what the 
treatiſe promiſes, and what you may expect from the writer! 
manner and ſkill. And for this end I wonld adviſe alwy 

that the preface be read, and a ſurvey taken of the table ef 

coritents, if there be one, before the firſt ſurvey of the book 
By this means you will not only be better fitted to give the 
book the firſt reading, but you will be much aſſiſted in you 


fecond peruſal of it, which ſhould be dane with greater at 
tention and deliberation, and you will learn with more eat 


reading, mark what is new or unknown to you before, and 
review thoſe chapters, pages, or paragraphs. Unleſs a rea 
er has an uncommon and moſt retentive memory, I may ver 


ture to affirm, that there is ſcarce any book or chapter worth 


reading once that is not worthy of a fecond peruſal. At! 
take a careful review of all the lines or paragraphs which yo 
marked, and make a recolleQtion of the ſeQions which y 
thought truly valuable. 

There is another reaſon alſo why I would chuſe to take 


ſuperficial and curſory furvey of a book, before I ſit downt 


read it, and dwell upon it with ſtudious attention; and tha 
is, there may be ſeveral "difficulties in it which we cannot eaſ 
ly underftand and conquer at the firſt reading, for want of: 
fuller comprehenſion of the author's whole ſcheme. . An 


therefore in ſuch treatiſes we ſhould not ſtay till we maſte 


every difficulty at the firſt peruſal ; for perhaps many of theſ 
would appear to be ſolved when we have procceded farther it 
that book, or would vaniſh of themſclycs upon a ſecond rea 
8 

What we cannot reach and penetrate at firſt, may be — 
down as matter of after conſideration and i inquiry if the page 
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at follow do not happen to ſtrike a complete tight on thoſe 


r Du! 
mich went before. 


radef | 

II. IF three or four perſons agree to read the ſame book, 
id 1.08 d each bring his own remarks upon it at ſome ſet hours a 
Eno inted for converſation, and they communicate mutually their 
mol iments on the ſubject, and debate about it in a friendly 


anner, this practice will render the reading any other author 
pundantly more beneficial to every one of them. 

IV. Ie ſeveral perſons engaged in the ſame fludy take in- 
their hands diſti net treatiſes on one ſubjeR, and appoint a 


nciou 


ec ia 
in 


at th aſon of communication once a week, they may inform each 
rite her in a brief manner concerning the ſenſe, ſentiments, and 
al echod of thoſe ſeveral authors, and thereby promote each 
ble e her'e improvement, either by recommending the perufal of 


bob ſame book to their companions, or perhaps by ſatisfying 


ve their inquiries concerning it by converfation, without every 
n Fe e's peruſing it. | 
ter v. Remember that your buſineſs in reading or in con- 


e calWrſation, eſpecially on ſubjects of natural, moral, or divine 
„ youßence, is not merely to know the opiniop of the author or 
e, maker, for this is but the mere knowledge of hiſtory ; but 


rea ur chief buſineſs is to conſider whether their opinions are 
/ ven ht or not, and to improve your own ſolid knowledge of that 
wort ect by meditation on the themes of their writing or diſ- 


It lealt 
ch yo 
ch yoi 


rſe. Deal freely with every author you read, and yield 
your aſſent only to evidence and juſt reaſoning on the ſubs 
Here I would be underſtood to ſpeak only of human au- 


take re, and not of the Facred and inſpired writings. In theſe 


own to buſineſs indeed is only to find out the ſenſe, and under- 
ad thatfd the true meaning of the paragraph and page, and our aſ- 
ot ea. t then is bound to f follow when we are before ſatisfied that 
nt of writing is divine. Yet I might add alſo, that even this is 
And reaſoning, and this is ſufficient evidence to demand our 
maſte ent, 


f. theſe 
ther in 


d read- 


But in the compoſures of men, remember you are a man as 
l as they ; and it is not their reaſon but your own that is 
jen to guide you when you arrive at years of diſcretion, of 
nly age and judgment. | 

I. Lz this therefore be your practice, eſpecially ; after 


have gone through one courſe of any ſcience in your aca- 
demical 
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method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by a litt 


» + O?-B0OK 4, Pare, 


demical Audies ; if e writer on that ſubject maintains th 
fame ſentiments as you do, yet if he does not explain his ide 
or prove his peſitions well, ane faults or defects, and ei 


deavour to do it better, either in the margin of your book, 0 


rather in ſome papers of your own, or at tcaſt let it be don 
in your private meditations, - As for inftance.:. 
Where the author is obſcure, enlighten him; where he 
im perfect, ſupply his deficiences; where he is too brief an 
soncile, amplify a little, and ſet bis notions in a fairer view; 
where he is redundant, mark thoſe paragraphs to be retrench 
ed; when he trifles and grows impertinent, abandon tho 
pallages or pages; where he argues, obſerve whether his rez 
{ons be concluſive ; if the concluſion be true, and yet the a 
gument weak, endeavour to confirm it by better proofs; 
where he derives or infers any propoſitions darkly or douby 
fully, make the juſtice of the inference appear, and add fu 
ther - inferences or corollaries, if ſuch occur to your mind; 
where you ſuppoſe he is in a miſtake, propoſe your objectiq 
and correct his ſentiments; what he writes ſo well as to a 
preve itſelf to your en both as juſt and uſeful, tre 
ſure it up in your memory, and count it a a part of your - inte 


lectual gains. 
Note, Many of theſe ſame PW” which I have now gi 


ven, may be pre/tifed with regard to converlation, as well a 


reading, in order > render i it uſeful in the moſt extenſive ad 


laſling manner. 
VII. OTHER things alſo of the like nature may be uſefull 


practiſed with regard to authors which you read, viz. If th 


analyſis of your own, or by hints in the margin ; if thoſe thing 
are heaped together which ſhould he ſeperated, you may wilt 
ly diſtinguiſh and divide them. If ſeveral things relating u 
the ſame ſubject are ſcattered up and down ſeperately through 
the treatiſe, you may bring them all to one view by references 
or if the matter of a book be really valuable and deſerving 
you may throw it into a better method, reduce it to a mort 
logical ſcheme, orabridge it intoaleffer form ; all theſe prac 
tices will have a tendency both to advance your ſkill in logi 
and method, to improve your judgment in general, and 1 
give you a fuller ſurvey of that ſubject in particular. Whe 


you have finiſhed the treatiſe with all your obſervations up 
EEE p47 7; 
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art 


ns te on it, recollect and determine what real improvements you 
s iden have made by reading that author. 

nd en. VIII. Ir a book has no index n; So table of con- 
ok, a tents, it is very uſeful to make one as you are reading it; not 


e do with that exattnefs as to include the ſenſe of every page and 
paragraph, which ſhould be done if you deſigned to print it ; 


but it is ſufficient in your index to take notice only of thoſe 
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well written, and well worthy of your remembrance or review. 

Shall I be fo free as to aſſure my younger friends, from my 
own expericnee, that theſe methods of reading will coft ſome 
pains in the firſt years of your Rudy, and eſpecially 1 in the firft 
authors which you peruſe in any feience, or on an particular 
ſubject; but the profit will richly compenlate the pains. And 
in the following years of life, after you have reall a few valua- 
ble books on any ſpecial ſubje& i in this manner, it wiltbe very 


ally find very much new matter in them which Ur: have not 
ere examined. 

IX. Ir the writer be remarkable for any peculiny len- 
cies or defects in his ſtyle or manner of writing, make juſt ob- 
ervations upon this alſs ; and whatever ornaments you find 
here, or whatſoever blemiſhes occur in the language er 
manner of the writers, you may make jaſt remarks upon them. 
And remember, that one book read over in this manner, with 
all this Jabourious meditation, will tend more to enrich your 
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author s. I 
X. By peruſing books in the manner I u. deſeribed, 
Dou will make all your reading ſubſervient not only to the en- 


provement of your reaſoning powers. 
There are many who-read with conſtancy and diligence; and 


rence; et make no advances in true knowledge by it. They are 
erving Wclighted with the notions which” they read or hear, as they 
a motfvould be with flories that are told, but they do not weigh. 
ſe praciWhem in their minds as in a juft balance, in order to determine 
in logo heir truth or falſehood ; they make no obſervations upon them, 
and ur inferences from them. Perhaps their eye {lides over, the 
WhalMWpages, or the words ſlide over their ears, and vaniſh-IA 2 


ons up 
on 


Thapſody of evening tales, or the ſhadows of a cloud Aying 
over a green ficld in a ſummer's day, 
E 


parts of the book which are new to you, or which you think 


eaſy to read others of the ſame kind, becauſe you will not uſu. 


nderſtanding than ems 1 over "I n 976 er 


argement of your treaſures of knowledge, out allo” to the i OF, 
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Or Febey n review dim fafficiently to fix —T in their p 
membrance, it is merely with a deſign to tell the tale oy 
again, and ſheẽw what men of learning they are. Thus the 
dream out their days in a courſe of reading without real a 
vantage. As a manmay be eating all day, and for want 
digeſtion is never nouriſhed; ſo. theſe endleſs readers ma 
cram themſelves in vain wich intellectual food, and witho: 
real improvement of their minds, for want of digeſting it b 
12 relle tions. 

XI. BE diligent 1 in 9 theſe direction 
Enter into the ſenſe and argument of the authors you read 
examine all their pnooks, and then judge of the truth or falſe 
hood of their opiniens ; and thereby you ſhall not only gain 
rich increaſe bf your underfiandings by thoſe truths whichth 
author tcaches, when. you ſee them well ſupported, but yo, 
ſhall acquire allo by: degrees an habit of judging juſtly, and o 
reaſoning well, in imitation of the good writer, whole work 
you peruſe. #1 

This is laborious indeed, and the mind is back wand to under 
go the fatigue of weighing every argument and tracing even 
thing to its original. It is much leſs labour to take all ching 
upon truſt ; beheving is much eaſier than arguing. But when 
STUDEN TIO hadoence perſuaded his mind to tie itſelf downti 
chis method which I have preſcribed, he ſenſibly gained an 2 
mirable facility to read, and judge of what he read, by hi 

daily practice of it, and the man made large advacices | in thy 
- purſuit of truth; while PruMBINUs and PLUME o made 
2 knowledge, though they had read over more foli 
LME O ſkim immed over the pages like a {wallow over tht 
flowery meads in May. Px1UMBINUS read every line at 
{yUable, but did not give himſelf the trouble of thinking a 
judging about them, They both could boaſt in companys 
their great reading, for they knew more titles and pages thu 
STUDENTLO, but were far leſs acquainted with ſcience. 

I confeſs thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned only to fit the 
for much talk, and little knowledge, may content themſel 
to run over their authors in ſuch a ſudden and trifling way 
they may devour libraries in this manner, yet be poor rea 
ers at laſt, and have no falid wiſdom or true learning. I. 
traveller who walks on fair and oftly, in a courle that poi 

right, and examines every turning before he ventures upon! 


will come ſooner and ſafer to his journey's end, than he 
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runs through every lane he meets, though he gallop full ſpeed 


all the day. The man of much reading and'a large retentive 


memory, but without meditation, may become, in the ſenſe : 


of the world, a knowing man; and if he converſes much with 
the ancients, he may attain the fame of learning too; but he 
ſpends his days afar off from wiſdom and true judgment, and 
poſſeſſes very little ſubſtantial riches of the min. 
XII. NEVER apply yourſelves to read any human author 
with determination, before hand, either for or againſt him, or 
*witha ſettled reſolution to believe or diſbelieve, to confirm or 
to oppoſe whatſoever he faith ; but always read with a deſign 
to lay your mind open to truth, and to embrace it whereſo- 
evet you find it, as well as to rejett every falſehood, though it 
appear under ever fo fair a diſguiſe. How unhappy are thoſe 
men who ſeldom take an author into their hands, but they 


| have determined before they begin, whether they will like or 
| diſlike him! They have got fome notion of his name, his cha- 
-raQer, his party, or his principles, by general converſation; or 


perhaps by ſome flight -view of a few pages; and having ail 
their own opinions adjuſted before hand, they read all that 


he writes with a prepoſſeſſion either for or againſt him. Un. 
happy thoſe who hunt and purvey for a party, and ſerape to. 


gether out of every author, all thoſe things, and thoſe only. 
which favour their own tenets, while they diſpiſe and negtec! 
d /— 

XIII. YET take this caution. I would not be underſtecd 
here, as though I perſuaded a perſon to live without any ſet- 
tled principles at all, by which to judge of men, and books, 
and things; or that I would keep a man always doubting 
about his foundations. The chief things that E deſign in this 
advice, e 

I. That after our moſt neceſſary and important principles 
of ſcience, prudence, and religion, are fettled upon good 


grounds, with regard to our preſent conduct and our future 


hopes, we ſhould read with a juft freedom of thought, all 
thoſe books which treat of ſuch fubjects as may admit of doubt 
and reaſonable diſpute. Nor ſhould, any of our opinions be 
ſo reſolved upon, eſpecially in younger years, as never to 
hear or to bear an oppoſition to them. | 

2. When we peruſe thoſe authors who defend ourown 


fettled ſentiments, we ſhould not tage all their arguings for 


juſt 
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ice, there is one thing further neceſſary; and that is, that 


dence or duty belong to us, and require our conformity to 


methods 6f perſuaſion upon our own. hearts, till we feel the 


and inquire how far we are criminal; nor ſhould we eve 
' think we have done with the treatiſe till we feel ourſelves in 


1 and ſolid; but we ſhould make a wiſe diftintion betwix 
the corn and the chaff, between ſolid reaſoning and the mere 
ſuperficial colours of i it; nor ſhould we readily ſwallow down 
all their leſſer 60 'becauſe we agree with them in the 
greater... 

3. That when we read. thoſe authors which adi our me} 
certain and eftabliſhed principles, we ſhould be ready to re- 
ceive any informations from them in other points, and not 
abandon at once every thing they ſay, though we are well. fixed 

'Q Fe to their main 2 of arguing. 


—Fas oft t ab hat duc, . Vixe. 


| Seize upon truth — oer tis bund, | 
Among ſ your friends, among ft your foes, 
On Ch riſtian or on Heathen ground; 
The flower's divine where<'er it grows ;. 
gls the prickles, and affume the roſe.. 


XIV... Wu ar Lhave faid.hitherto on this ſubje &, ha 
” books and reading, muſt be chiefly underſtood of that ſort 
of , and thoſe hours of our reading and ſtudy, whereby 
we deſign to improve the intellectual powers of the mind with 

natural, moral or divine knowledge. As for thoſe treatiſes, 
which are written to direct or to enforce and perſuade our prac- 


when our conſciences are convinced that theſe rules of pru- 


them, we ſhould then call ourſelves to account, and inquire 
ſeriouſly whether we have put them in praftice or not; we 
ſhould dwell upon the arguments, and impreſs the motives and 


force and power of them inclining us to the practice of the 
things which are there recommended. 

If folly or vice be repreſented in its open colours, or its 
Tecret diſguiſcs, let us ſearch our hearts, and review our lives; 


ſorrow for our paſt miſconduR, and aſpir ing after a viftory 
over thofe vices, or till we finda cure cf thoſe follies be egun to 


be wrought upon our fouls, 
n 
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13 all our ſtudies and purſuits of knowledge, let us remem- 
twixt ber that virtue and vice, fin and holineſs, and the conformati- 
mere on of our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and 
down & morality, are things of far more conſeqence than all the fur- 
in the niture of our underſtandings, and the richeſt treaſures of mere 
ſpeculative knowledge ; and that becauſe they have a more 


eternal forrow. af HET Hs 

XV. Tur Rr is yet another fort of books, of which it is 
roper I ſhould ſay ſomething while I am treating on this ſub- 

Feb : and theſe are hiſtory, poeſy, travels, books of diverſion 

or amuſement ; among which we may reckon alſo, little com- 

mon pamphlets, news papers, or ſuch like ; ſor many of theſe 

erable good memory. „ 

Or when ſeveral perſons are in company, and one reads to 
the reſt ſuch ſort of writings, once hearing may be ſufficient, 
provided that every one be ſo attentive, and fo free as to make 
their occaſional remarks on ſuch lines or ſentences, ſuch peri- 
ods or paragraphs, as in their opinion deferve it. Now alt 
thoſe paragraphs or ſentiments deſerve a remark, which are new 
and uncommon, are noble and excellent for the matter of them, 
re ſtrong and convincing for the argument contained in them, 
are beautiful and elegant for the language or the manner, or 
any way worthy of a ſecond rehearſal; and at the requeſt ot 
ny of the company let thoſe paragraphs be read over again. 
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„ that Such parts alſo of theſe writings as may happen to be re- 
f pru - markazly ſtupid or filly, falſe or miſtaken, ſhould become 
zity to ſubje ds of an occaſional criticiſm, made by ſome of the com- 


pany ; and this may give occaſion to the repetition of them 
for confirmation of the cenſure, for amuſement or diverſion. 

Still let it be remembered, that where rhe hiſtorical narra- 
ion is of conſiderable” moment, where the poeſy, oratory, 
Kc. ſhine with ſome degrees of perfection and glory, a ſingle 
reading is neither ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that has a true 


nquire 
t 3 wt 
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of the 


, or is ate of this fort of writing; nor can we make the fulleſt and 
c lives; Welt improvement of them without proper reviews, and that 


in our retirement as well as in company. Who is there that 


e ever 

Ives in P25 any taſte for polite writings that would be ſufficiently ſat- 
rior tied with hearing the beautiful pages of STEELE or Ab- 
gun 6 DISON, the admirable deſcriptions of VIR GILer MILTOR, 


or ſome of the fineſt poems of Por, Lou xo, or DR Y- 
in PEN, once read over to them, and then lay them by for ever! 
E 2 . NG 
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I confeſs once reading may be fufhcient, where there 1s a tol- 


immediate and effectual influgnee upon our eternal felicity or 
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XVI. AMO nG theſe writings of the latter kind we my 
juſtly reckon ſhort 3 eſſays on all manner of ſub. 
jects; ſuch as the Oceaſional Papers, the Tatlers, the Spec. 
tors, and ſome other books that have been compiled out d 
the weekly or daily products of the preſs, wherein are coy 
tained a great number of bright thoughts, 1ngenious remark; 
and admirable obſervations, which have had. a confiderabl; 

ſhare in furniſhing the preſent age with knowledge and polits 
neſs. | E | | 
I wiſh every paper among theſe writings. could have beet 
recommended both as innocent and uſeful. I with every ug 
feemly idea and wanton expreſſion had been baniſhed from + 
mongſt them, and every trifling page had been excluded fron 
the company of the reſt when they had been bound up in val 
umes. But it is not to be expected, in ſo imperfect a Nate, 
that every page or piece of . mixed public papers ſhouli 
be entirely blameleſs and laudable. Vet in the main it mul 
be confeſſed, there is ſs much virtue, prudence, ingenuity 
and goodneſs in them, eſpecially in eight volumes of Spec 
tors, there is ſuch. a reverence of things. ſacred, ſo many v 
uable remarks. for our conduct in life, that they are not in 
proper to lie in parlours, or ſummer houſes, or places of uf 
al reſidence, to entertain our thoughts in any moments of le 
ſure, or vacant hours that occur. There is ſuch a diſcove 
of the follies, iniquities, and faſhionable vices of mankin 
contained in them, that we may learn much of the humour 
and madneſſes of the age and the public world, in our ow 
ſolitary retirement, without the danger of frequenting vicic 
company, or receiving the mortal infection. . 

XVII. AMONE other books which are proper and requ 
ſite, in order to improve our knowledge in general, er ou 
acquaintance with any particular ſcience, it is neceſſary thai 
we ſhould be furmſhed with vocabularies and dictionaries d 
ſeveral Torts, viz. Of common words, idioms, and phraſes, i 
order to explain their ſenſe ; of technical words or the term 
of art, to ſhew their uſe in arts and ſciences ; of names i 
men, countries, towns, rivers, &c. which are called hiftorial 
and geographical diftionaries, &c. Theſe are to be conſulted 
and uſed upon every occaſion; and never let an unknov 
word paſs in your reading, without ſceking for its ſenſe at 
meaning in ſome of theſe writers, ru r 
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If ſuch books are not at hand, you muſt ſupply the want of | 


e my 


f lub them, as well as you can, by conſulting ſuch as can inform 
pete . you; and it is uſeful to note down the matters of doubt and 
but inquiry in ſome pocket book, and take the firſt opportunity to 


e co get them reſalved, either by perſons or books, when we meet- 


mark with them. | | 0 
erablei XVIII. Be not fatisfied with a mere knowledge of the beſt 
polit. authors that treat of any ſubject, inſtead of acquainting your- 


ſelves thoroughly with the ſubject itſelf. There is many a 
young ſtudent that is fond of enlarging his knowledge of books, 
and he contents himſelf with the notice he has of their title- 
page, which is the attainment of a book ſeller rather than a 
{cholar. Such perſons are under a great temptation to prac- 
tiſe theſe two follies. 1. To heap up a great number of 
books at greater expence than moſt of them can bear, and to 
furniſh their libraries infinitely better than their underſtand- 
ings. And 2. When they have got ſuch rich treaſures of 
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2 : knowledge upon their ſhelves, they imagine themſelves men. 
„ Ui 5 . l ; ©. 6 F -- 
petal of learning, and take a pride in talking of the names of fa- 


mous authors. and the ſubjetts of which they treat, without 
any real improvement of their own minds in true ſcience or 
wiſdom. At beſt their learning reaches no farther than the 
indexes and tables of contents, while they know not how to. 
judge or reaſon concerning the matters, contained in thoſe au- 
thors. : | "BEE: 2 ; 

And indeed how many volumes of learning ſoever a man. 
poſſeſſes, he is fill: deplorably poor in his underſtanding, till; 
he has made theſe ſeveral parts of learning his own property, 
by reading and reaſoning, by judging for. himſelf and remem- 
bering what he has read. hah aca, 31 9 
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Judgement F Books. 
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I we would form a judgement: of a book which ww 
have not ſeen before, the firſt thing that offers 1s the title page, 
and we may ſometimes gueſs a little at the import and deſiga 
i WM © © book thereby; though it muſt be cpnſeſt, that titles are 
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often deceitful, and promiſe more than the book perform, 

The author's name, if it be known in the world, may hely 
us to conjecture at the performance a little more, and lead us 
to guels in what manner it is done. A peruſal of the preface 
or introduction, which I before recommended, may further 
aſſiſt our judgment; and, if there be an index of the contents, 
it will give us ſtill ſome advancing light. 

If we have not leiſure or inclination to-read over the book 
itſelf regularly, then by the titles of chapters we may be di. 
refed to peruſe feveral particular chapters or ſections, and 
obſerve whether there be any thing valuable or important in 
them. We ſhall find hereby whether the author explains his 
ideas clearly ; whether he reaſons firongly ; whether he meth. 
odizes well; whether his thoughts and ſenſe be manly, and 
his manner polite ; or, on the other hand, whether he be ob. 
ſcure, weak, trifling, and confuſed ; or, finally, whether the 
matter may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial, though the manner 
or ſtyle be rude and di ſagreeable. | 
II. By having run through ſeveral chapters and ſections in 
this manner, we may generally judge whether the treatiſe be 
worth peruſal or not. But if, by ſuch an occaſional ſurvey 
of ſome chapters, our expeRation be utterly diſcouraged, we 
may lay aſide that book; for there is great probability he cas 
be but an indifferent writer on that fubjeR,. if he affords but 
one prize to divers blanks, and it may be fome downright blots 
too. The piece can hardly be valuable if, in feven or eight 
pages we peruſe, there be but little truth, evidence, force d 
reaſoning, beauty, and ingenuity of thought, mingled with 
much errgur, ignorance, unpertinence, dulneſs, mean and 
common thoughts, inacuracy, ſophiſtry, railing, &c. Life uh 
too ſhort, and time is too precious, to read every new book 
quite over, in order to find that it is not worth the reading. | 

III. There are ſome general miſtakes Which perſons are 
frequently guilty of in paſſing a judgment on the books they 
read. 

One is this; when a treatiſe is written but tolerably well, 
we are ready to pals a favourable judgment of it; and ſome- 
times to exalt its character far beyond its merit, if it agret 
with our own principles, and ſupport the opinions of ous party. 
On the other hand, if the author be of diſſereut ſentiments, M 
and eſpouſe contrary principles, we can find neither wit nor if 
reaſon, good ſenſe nor good language in it, Whereas, _ | 
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1 Ir our opinions of things were certain and infallible truth; yet 


ad uu filly author may draw his pen in the defence of them, and 
face Nitack even grols errours with feeble and ridiculous argu= 
ther nents. Truth in this world is not always ſupported | by the 


iſeft and ſafeſt methods; and errour, though it can never be 
Wnaintained by juſt reaſoning, yet may be artfully covered and. 
efended. An ingenious writer may put excellent colours on 
is own miſtakes. Some SOCINIANS, who deny the atone- 
and * ment of CHRIST, have written well, and with much appear- 
nt in Mnce of argument for their own unſcriptural ſentiments ; and 
5 his ome writers for the TRINIT and ſatisfaction of CurisT 
neth. Wa 
and ie and fooliſh manner of handling it. Books are never to 
e ob. Pe judged of merely by their ſubject or the opinion they repre- 
th i ent, but by the juſtneſs of their ſentiments, the beauty of 
inner heir manner, the force of their expreſſion, or the ſtrength of 
aon, and the weight of juſt and proper argument which ap- 
ears in them. 
But this folly and weakneſs of trilling, inſtead of arguing, 
rey Nees not happen to fall only to the ſhare of Chriſtian writers. 
J, ve There are ſome wh have taken the pen in hand to ſupport the 
3 eeiſtical or antichriſtian ſcheme of our days, who make big 
Nretences to reaſon on all occaſions, but ſeem to have left it quite 
ehind them when they are jeſting with the bible, and grinning 
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eight Wt the books which we call ſacred. Some of theſe performances 
e of &0u!d ſcarce have been thought tolerable, bad they not aſſault- 

wich the Chriſtian faith ; though they are now grown up to a 
_ and lace amongſt. the admired pens. J much queſtion whether 

ife wi vcral of the rhapſodies called the Characteriſtics would ever 


e ſurvived the firll editton, had they not diſcovered fo 
rong a tincture of infidelity, and now and then caſt out a pro- 


ng. 
* ane ſneer at our holy religion. I have ſometimes indeed 
they Nen ready to wonder, how a book, in the main ſo looſely 

ritten, ſhould ever obtain ſo many readers amongſt mon of 
well, ene. Surely they muſt be cenſcious in the peruſal, that 
ome- {Mometimes a patrician may write as idly as a man of plebeian 
zorce ank, and trifle as much as an old ſchool man, though it is in 
arty. Wnother form. I am forced to ſay there are few books that 
ents, er I read, which made any pretences to a great genius, 
t nor om which I derived fo little valuable knowledge as from 
alas! fe treatifes. There is indeed amongſt them a lively pert- 
1 „e Parade of literature, and much of what ſome folks now. 


a days. 


aue expoſed themſelves and the facred doctrine, by their fee- 
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a days call politeneſs; but it is hard that we ſhould be hou 


of being unfaſhionable. , 


both bred up ts labour, and unacquainted with the ſcienc 


were ſo much admired by the ignorant, are perhaps but ve 
mean performances; though it muſt be alſo confeſt there a 
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to admire all the reveries of this author, under the Por 


Another miſtake, which ſome perſons fall into, is this 
when they read a treatiſe on a ſubject with which they hay 
but little acquaintance, they find almoſt every thing new an 
ſtrange to them; their underſtandings are greatly entertain 
and improved by the occurrence of many things which we 
unknown to them before, they admire the treatiſe, and con 
mend the author at once; whereas, if they had attained a gon 
degree of ſkill in that ſcience, perhaps they would find th; 
he author had written very poorly, that neither his ſenſe n 
his method was juſt and proper, and that he had nothing: | 
him but what was very common or trivial in his diſcourſes a 
that ſubject. 

Hence it comes to paſs, Pais Ca RIO and Fa BE R, who we 


ſhall admire one of the weekly papers, or a little pamphlk 
that talks pertly on ſome critical or learned theme, becai 
the matter is all ſtrange and new to them, and they join tot 
tol the writer to the ſkies ; and for: the fame reaſon a your 
academic ſhall dwell on a journal or an obſervator that tres 
of trade and politics in a diQatorial ſtyle, and ſhall be lavi 
in praiſe of the author. While at the ſame time perſon 
well ſk;lled in thoſe different ſubjefts, hear the impertia: 
tattle with a juſt contempt ; for they know how weak a 
'awkward many of thoſe little diminutive difcourſes are; a 
that thoſe very papers of ſcience, politics, or trade, whit 


ſome excellent eſſays in thoſe papers, and that upon ſciend 
as well as trade. c 

V. But there is a 8 of miſlake 3 in our judgment. 
books en the other hand alſo; for when we have made ou 
ſelves maſters of any particular theme of knowledge, and fu 
veyed it Jong on all fides, there is perhaps ſcarce any wn 
on that fubject who much entertains and pleaſes us afterwara 
' becauſe we find little or nothing new in him; and yet ut 
true judgment, perhaps his ſentiments are moſt proper a 
Juſt, his explications clear, and his reaſonings ffrong, and 
the parts of 1 diſcourſe W connected and ſet in a haf 
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an 


hou 3 h 
penal echt; but we knew moſt of thoſe things before, and therefore 


£ ey ſtrike us not, and we are in danger of diſcommending 
is this; 1 hem. FR - 
y ba Thus the learned and the unlearned have their ſeveral dif- 
ew nd dangers and prejudices ready to attend them in their 
-rtain doment of the writings of men. Theſe which I have men- 
n wen oned are a ſpecimen of them, and indeed but a mere ſpeci- 


Pen; for the prejudices that warp our judgments aſide from 
ath are almoſt infinite and endleſs. 7 

nd u VI. Vr I cannot forbear to point out two or three more 
nſe no Wd! theſe follies, that I may attempt fomething toward the cor- 
hins e dtion of them, or at leaſt to guard others againſt them. 

ries oo There are ſome perſons of a forward and lively temper, 
Pod who are fond to intermeddle with all appearances of 
Wnowledge, will give their judgment on a book as ſoon as the 
ile of it is mentioned, for they would not willingly ſeem ig- 


d con 


10 We 


ente 3 bound? 
mphk Porant of any thing that others know. And eſpecially if they 
decull Pappen to have any ſuperiour character or poſleſhons of this 


'orld, they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon every 
i your] hing that ſtirs or i though they have no other pretence 
+ tre this freedom. Miro is worth forty thouſand pounds; 
loro ros is a fine young gentieman, who ſparkles in all 
erlaube ſlüning things of dreſs and equipage ; Au N s is a fmall 
* attendant on a miniſter of fate, and is at court almoſt every 
3; . Iheſe three happened to meet in a viſit, where an ex- 
ein tellent book of warm and refined devotions lay in the win- 
hn dow. What dull fluff is here ? faid DI VITO; I never read 
ut ele much nonſenſe in one page in my life, nor would I give a 
* hilling for a thouſand ſuch treatiſes. Au LIN Us, though a 
cen urtier, and not uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not allow 
there was a line of good ſenſe in the book, and pronounced 
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clared him a fool that publiſhed it after his death, PorL1- 
TULUS had more manners than to differ from men of ſuch a 
rank and character, and therefore he ſneered at the devour 
expreſſions as he heard them read, and made the divine trea- 
tiſe a matter of ſcorn and ridicule ; and yet it was well knowns 
that neither this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, nor the 
man of wealth, had a grain of devotion in them beyond their 
borſcs that waited at the door with their gilded chariots. 
5 But this is the way of the world ; blind men will talk of the 
Iigit beauty of colours, and of the harmony or diſproportion of fig- 
| ures 
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him a madman that wrote it in his ſecret retirement, and de- 
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res in painting; the deaf will prate of diſcords in muſe, 
— thoſe who have nothing to do with religion, will arreig 
the beſt treatiſe-on divine ſubjects, though they do not unde. 
Rand the very language of the ſcripture, nor the comma 


terms or phraſes uſed in Chriſtianity. 
VII. I micn'r here name another fort of judges, wh 


weill ſet themſelves up to decide in favour of an author, c 
will pronounce him a mere blunderer, according to the con. 
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1 pany they have kept, and the judgment they have heard pi! 
Jl upon a book by others of their own ſtamp or fize, thong 
0 they have no knowledge or taſte of the ſubject tele 


Theſe with a fluent and voluble tongue become mere echo 
4 of the praiſes or cenſures of other men. SoNILLVs hay 
| pened to be in the room where the three gentleman juſt men. 
tioned gave out their thoughts ſo freely upon an admuratl: 
book of devotion ; and two days afterwards he met with ſom: 
friends of his where this book was the ſubjea of converſation 
and praiſe. SONILLUS wondered at their dulneſs, and 
peated the jeſts which he had heard caſt upon the weaknel 
of the author. His knowledge of the bggk, and his decthn 
upon it, was all from hearſay, for he had Ver feen it ; andi 
he had read it through, he had no manner of right to juds: 
about the things of religion, having no more knowledge, no 
taſte of any thing of inward piety, than a hedgehog or a beit 
has of politeneſs. 
When I had written thele remarks, ap who kney 
all theſe four gentlemen, wiſhed they might have opportunity 
to read their own character as it is repreſented here. Ala! 
PROBUS, I fear it would do them very little good, though 
it may guard others againſt their folly ; for there is never ont 
of them would find their own name in theſe charaQers if the 
read them, though all their acquaintance would acknowledge 
the features immediately, and ſee the perſons almoſt alive i 
ue picture. | 
VIII. THERE is yet another miſchievous principle which 
prevails among {ome perſons. in paſſing a judgment on tix 
Writings of others, and that is, when from the ſecret ſtimula 
tions of vanity, pride, or envy, they deſpiſe a valuable book, 
and throw contempt upon it by wholeſale ; and if you aſk then 
1 the reaſon of their, ſevere cenſure, they will tell you perhaps 
| they have found a miſtake or two in it, or there are a few {cn 
my . tements or cxpreſions not ſuited to their tooth and humour 
þ Bavious 
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Bayius cries down an admirable treatiſe df philoſophy, 
and ſays there is Atheiſm in it, becauſe there are a few ſen- 
tences that ſeem to ſuppoſe brutes to be mere machines. 
Under the ſame influence, Momus will not allow Paradiſe 
Loſt to be a good poem, becauſe he had read ſome flat and 
heavy lines in it, and he thought MIT o N had too much hon» 
our done him. It is a paltry humour that inclines a man to 


con rail at any human performance becauſe it is not abſolutely 
rd pl perſect. HORACE would give us a better example. 
tele unt delicta quibus nos ignovifſe velimus, 
echo Nam neque thorda ſonum reddit quam vult manus et mens, 
s ha Nec /empper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus; 
men Atque «hz plurg nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
rate Oendar maculis, quas, aut incuria fudit, | 
| ſone > Aut humana parum cavit natura. HO R. de Art. poet 
rlatia : 
nd re E Thus ENCLISHED» 
ecicoli Be not too rigidly cenſorious; 
andi . A ſtring + Jar in the beſt maſter's hang, 
judo And the n fe fexlful archer miſs his aim; 
-c, ac So in a poem elegantly writ, | 
* Iwill not quarrel with a ſmall miſtake, 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe, Ros6. 
4. 5 This noble tranſtator of Ho RACE, whom I here cite, has 4 
Al” honourable opinion of HOMER in the main, yet he al- 
ou es him to be juſtly cenſured for Tome groſſer ſpots and 
lemiſhes in him. | 
er on: * | 
if ny For who without averſion ever loo“ 
wic 5 On holy garbage, though by Homer coo#'d, 
live u Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 
w__ Ma ke ſome ſu ſpect he ſuores as well as nods. | 
on the Such wiſe and juſt diſtinctions ought to be made when we 
mula als a judgment on mortal things ; but envy condemns by 
book Wholeſale. Envy is a curſed plant; fome fibres of it are 
K then ¶oted almoſt in every man's nature, and it works in a fly and 
he perceptible manner, and that even in ſome perfoas who in 
ew len. 
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he main are men of wiſdom and piety. 
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toi bear the praiſes that are given to an ingemous author, eſp 
, - cially if he be living and of their profeſſion, and therela 


they will, if poſſible, find ſome blemith in his writings, th: 
they may nibble and bark at it. They will endeavour to d 
miniffi the honour of the beſt treatiſe that has been writte 
on any ſubject, and to render it uſeleſs by their cenſures, rathe 
than ſuffer their envy to ke aſleep, and the little miſtakes of thi 
author to paſs unexpoſed. Perhaps they will commend th 
work in general with a pretended air of candour, but paſs { 
many fly and invidious remarks upon it afterward, as {hall ef 
fectually deſtroy all their cold and formal praiſes®, 

IX. WHEN a perlon feels any thing of this invidions hu, 
mour working in him, he may by the following conſideration 
attempt the correction of it. Let him think with himſelf h 
many are the beauties of fuch an author whom he cenſures, in 
compariſon of hy blemiſhes, and remember that it is a much 
more honourable and good natured thing, to find out pcculir 
beauties than faults. True and undiſguiſed candour is a muck 
more amiable and divine talent than accuſation. Let him re 
Def again, what an eaſy matter it is to and a miſtake in al 
human authors, who are neceſſarily falliblèand une, 

J coafeſs where an author ſets up himſelf to ridicule divin 
writers and things facred, and yet aſſumes an air of ſovereignt 
and dictatorſhip, to exalt and almoſt deify all the Pagan ant. 
ents, and caſt his ſcorn upon all the moderns, cſpeciallyi 
they do but ſavour of miracles and the goſpel, it is fit the a 
mirers of this author ſhould know that nature and the ſe anc: 
ents are not the ſame, though ſome writers always unite then 
Reaſon and nature never made theſe ancient Heathens thei 
Nandard, either of art or genius, of writing or heroiſm, &. 
Rich. STEELE, in his little eſſay, called The Chriſtian Hen 
has ſhewn our SAVIOUR and St. PAUL in a more glonov 

and tranſcengent light than a VIRGIL ora HOMER couldd 


for their ACHILLES, ULYS>ES or EN EAs; and J am pe- 
| | ſuaded 


If ' 


* I grant when wiſdom itſelf cenſures a mig ans ' ſec 0 
formenee, 21 will paſs its ſevere ſentence, and yet wit an air 
canduur, if the author has any thing valuable in Him; but e 
will ofieniimes iĩmitate the ſame fe avourad/e airs, in order to ml 


its fall © cavils appear more juft and ereadtole, rin it had 10 
io ſnar'i at owe of the brighte/? performances cf a t & N Tü. 
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ſuaded, if Moszs and Davin had not been inſpired wri- 
ters, theſe very men would have ranked them at leaſt with 


HEeroDoOTUs and HoRaACE, if not given them the ſupe- 


riour place. 
But where an author has many beauties conſiſtent with vire 


rue, piety, and truth, let not little critics exalt themſelves, 
and ſhower down their ill nature upon him, without bound; 
or meaſure ; but rather ſtretch their own powers of ſoul till 
they write a treatiſe ſuperiour to that which they condemn. 
This is the nobleſt and ſureſt manner of ſuppreſſing what they 


cenſure, 
little wit, or - Hale learning with a good degree of van. 


ity and ill nature, will teach a man to pour out whole Pages 
of remark and reproach upon one real or fancied miſteke of a 
good author; and this may be dreffed up by the fame talents. 
ew made entertaining enougli to the world, who loves 18 
proach : and ſcandal ; but if the remarker would but once make 
this attempt, and try to outſhine the author by writing a bet- 
ter book on the fame ſubjett, he would ſoon be convinced of 


his own inſufficiency, and perhaps might learn to judge more 


juſtly and favourably of the performance of other men, A 
cobler or a ſhoemaker may find ſome little fault. with the 
latchet of a ſhoe that an APELLEsS had painted, and perhaps 
with juſtice too; when the whole figure and portraiture is ſuch 
as none but Ap ELI Es could paint. Every pcor low genius may 
cavil at what the richeſt and the nobleſt hath performed; but 
it is a ſign of envy and malice, added to the littleneſs and po- 
verty of genius, when ſuch a cavil becomes a ſuificient reaſon 
to pronounce at once againſt a bright author and a whole val- 
uable treatiſe, 

X. AN OT EER, and that a very frequent fault in paſſing a 
judgment upon books is this, that perſons fpread the ſame 
praiſes or the ſame reproaches over a whole treatiſe, and all 


the chapters in it, which are due only to ſome ofthem.. They 


judge as it were by wholeſale, without making a due diſtinc- 
tion between the ſeveral parts or ſections of the performance; 
and this is ready to lead thoſe who hear them talk into a dan- 
gerous miſlake, FLo Rus is a great and juſt admirer of the late 
archbiſhop of Cambray and mightily commends every thing 
he has written, and will allow no blemiſh in him; whereas the 


writings of that excellent man are not all of a piece, nor are 
thoſe 
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creatures, but from God only; and ſeveral of his Sections, 
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thoſe very books of his, which have a good number of beauti. 
ful and valuable ſentiments in them, to be recommended 
throughout, or all at once without diſtinction. There is his de. 
monſtration of the exiſtence and attributes of God, which 
has juſtly gained an univerſal eſteem, for bringing down ſome 
new and noble thoughts of the wiſdom of the creation to the 
underſtanding of the unleaned, and they are ſuch as well de. 
Jerve the peruſal of the men of ſcience, perhaps as far as the 
goth ſection; but there are many of the following ſeQion, 
which are weakly written, and ſome of them built upon an en. 
thufiaſtical and miſtaken ſcheme, akin to the peculiar opin:, 
ꝛons of father MALEBRANCHE ; as Sed. 51. 53. That we 
know the finite only by the ideas of the infinite, Sect᷑. 55, 60. 
That the ſuperiour reaſon in man is God himſelf acting in him, 
Sect. 51, 62, That the idea of unity cannot be taken from 


from 65, to 68, upon the doctrine of liberty, ſeem to be incon- 
ſiſtent. Again, toward the end of his book, he ſpends more 
time and pains than are ne dful in refuting the Epicurean fan- 
cy of atoms, moving eternally through infinite changes, 
which might be done effedualhy in a much ſhorter and better 
way. 

So in his Poſthumous Eſſays, and his Letters, nies ma- 
By admirable thoughts in praQtical and experimental religion, 
and very beautiful and divine ſentiments in devotion ; but 
fometimes in Jarge paragraphs, or in whole chapters toge- 
ther, you find him in the clouds of myſtic divinity, and he 
never deſcends within the reach of common ideas, or common 
ſenſe. 

But remember this alſo, that there are but few ſuch authors 
as this great man, who talks ſo very weakly ſometimes, and yet 
in other places is fo much ſuperiour to the greateſt part of 
writers. 

There are other inſtances of this kind where men of good 
ſenſe in the main ſet up for judges, but they carry too many of 
their paſſions about them, and then like lovers, they are in 
rapture at the name of their fair idol; they laviſh out all their 
increaſe upon that ſhrine, and cannot bear the thought of ad- 
mitting a blemiſh in them. 

You ſhall hear ALT ISO No not only admire CasIuIRE of 

Peland, in his lyrics, as the utmoſt parity and perfection of La- 
tin 
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tia poeſy, but he will allow nothing in him to be extrava- 
ant or faulty, and will vindicate every line; nor can I much 
Yonder at it, when I have heard him pronounce Lu cx the 
F oft of the ancient Latzns, and 1dolize his very weakneſſes and 
miſtakes. I will readily acknowledge the Odes of CAaSsIMIRE 
to have more ſpirit and force, more maznificence and fire in 
them, and in twenty places ariſe to more dignity and beauty 
than I could ever meet with in any of our modern poets ; yet 1 
am afraid to ſay, that Pala futilss e luce has dignity enough 
nit for a robe made for the Almighty, Lib. 4. Ode 7. 1. 37. 
| or that the Man of virtue in Ode 3. 1. 44. under the ruins of 
heaven and earth, will bear up the fragments of the fallen 
world with a comely wound on his ſhoulders. 

te rueuti 
Sub ſeciens ſua coli calo 
Mund. m decoro vulnere fulciit; 
luterque cœli fragmina. 7 


Yet I mutt needs confeſs alſo, thut it. is hardly poſſible a 
man ſhowld rife to fo exalted and ſublime a vein” of poeſy as 
C.SIMIR 7 who is not in danger now and then of {uch extra- 
v474ncies 3 but ſtill they ſhould not be admired or defended ; 
if we pretend to paſs a juſt judgment on the writings of the 
reateſt men. 
11 LTON is a noble genius, and the 9 1 agrees to confeſo 
itz. his poem of Paradiſe Loſt is a 81 orious performance, and 
rivals the moſt famous pieces of antiquity ; but that reader 
mult be deeply prejudiced in favour of the poet, 0 ho can im- 
agine him . to himſelf through all that work. Neithel 
W the ſublime ſentiments, nor dignity of numbers, nor force or 
beauty of expreſſion are rn maintained, even in all thoſe 
barts which require grand2ur or beauty, fore or harmony. I 
8 ca2n0t hut confent to Mr. DRY DEN's opinion, though I will 
not aſe his words, that for ſome ſcores of lines together, there 
E 1: a colinefs and flatneſs, and almo? a perfect: ſence O that 
bun of poeſy which breathes, and kves, an] ffim-s in other 
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an uſeful preacher, and an approved expoſitor of ſcripture, 


age; he was fond of every thing that appeared in a devout 


gant piece of oratory on the four laſt things, Death, Judgment, 


and feiences without the afliffance of teachers. There“ 
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54 THE JUDCMENT Part J 


Though he be a man of good ſenſe, yet he is uncapable 0 
paſſing a true judgment of a partitular book, if he be not well 
acquainted with the ſubje& of which it treats, and the manner 
in which it is written, be it verſe or proſe ; or if he hath not 
had opportunity or leiſure to look ſufficiently into the writing 


itſelf, 


Again, though he be never ſo capable of judging on al} 
other accounts, by the knowledge of the ſubjeR, and of the 
book itſelf; yet you are toxconſider alfo whether there be any 
thing in the author, in his manner, in his language, in his opin. 
ions, and his particular party, which may warp the ſentiment; 
of him that judgeth, to think well or ill of the treatiſe, and i 
paſs too favourable or too ſevere a ſentence concerning it. 

If you find that he 1s either an unfit judge becauſe of his iz. 
norance, or becauſe of his prejudices, his judgment of that 
book ſhould go for nothing. P111.0GRAPHO 18a good divine, 


but he never had a taſte for any of the polite learning of the 


dreſs, but all verſe was alike to him; he told me laſt wee), 
there was a very fine book of poems publiſhed on the thre: 
Chriſtian graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity; and a moſt ele. 


Heaven, and Hell. Do you think I ſhall buy either of tho 
books merely on PHILOGCRAPH O's recommendation! 


Pp D >< <= 2 — 
VI. 
living Inſtruction aud Lectures, of Teachers ani 
| 2 Learners. 
I 


* 


1 HERE are few perſons of ſo penetrating a genius 


and of ſo juſt a judgment, as to be capable of learning the art 
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very uſeful for all beginners. Books are a fort of dumb teach- 
ers ; they point out the way to learning; but if we labour 
under any doubt or miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden queſ- 
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ty the work of a living inſtructor. 

II. There are very few tutors who are ſufficiently furniſhed 
ich ſuch univerſal learning, as to ſuſtain all the parts and 
WE provinces of inſtsuftion. The ſciences are numerous, and 
45 many of them lie far wide of each other; and it is beſt to en- 
I joy the inſtruction of two or three tutors at leaſt, in order to 
run through the whole encyclopedia, or circle of ſciences 


on all 
of the 
De any 
5 opin- 
mens 
and to 
it. teach the few parts of learning which are committed to his 
his ig care in greater perfection. But where this advantage cannot 
of tha be had with convenience, one muit ſupply the place of two 
irvine, or three common inſtructors. | | pl 

pure, III. Ir is not ſufficient that inſtructors be competently 
of tie & ſkilled in thoſe ſciences which they profeſs and teach; but 
they ſhould have ſkill alfo in the art or method of teaching, 
and patience in the prattice of it. | | 

W It is a great unhappineſs indeed, when perſons by a ſpirit of 
party, or faction, intereſt, or by purchaſe, are ſet up for tu- 
W tors, who have neither due knowledge of ſcience, nor {ki1] in 
che way of communication. And, alas! there are others, who 
Vith all their ignorance and inſufficiency have ſelf admiration 
and effrontery enough to fet up themſelves ; and the poor pu- 
W p:ls fare accordingly, and grow lean in their underſtandings. 
It is to be obſerved alſo, there are ſome very learned men 
ho know much themſelves, but have not the talent of com- 
municating their knowledge; or elſe they are lazy, and will 
ne no pains at it. Either they have an obfcure and per- 
plexed way of talking, or they ſhow their learning uſelcfsly, 
Fand make a long periphraſis on every word of the book they 
explain, or they cannot condeſcend to young beginners, or 
they run preſently into the elevated parts of the ſcience ; be- 
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> | cauſe it gives themſelves greater pleaiure, or they are ſoon 
genus, Wl angry and impetient, and cannot bear with a few impertinent 
he art queſtions from a young, inquifitive, and ſprightly genius; or 
here elle they ſkim over a ſcience in a very flight and fuperficicl 
enn Inver, and never lens the Off ointee igt the depth of 
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tions, or explain preſent doubts and difficulties; this is proper- 


WT where it may be obtained; then we may expect that each will 
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" OF LIVING INSTRUCTIONS Part. 


will apply himſelf with diligence, concern, and a 
patience, to effect what he undertakes ; to teach his diſciple 
and ſee that they learn; to adapt his way and method, as ne; 
as may be, to the various diſpoſitions, as well as to the capac 
ties, of thoſe whom he inſtrutts, and to inquire often into the 
progreſs and improvement. 

And he ſhould take particular care of his own temper ar 
conduct, that there be nothing in him or about him whic 
may be of ill example; nothing that may favour of a haught 
temper, of a mean and ſordid ſpirit ; nothing that may en 
poſe him to the averſion or contempt of his ſcholars, or cn 
ate a prejudice in their minds againſt him and his inſt ruction 
But, if poſſible, he ſhould have fo much of natural candy 
and ſweetneſs mixed with all the improvements of learning 
as mizht convey knowledge into the minds of his diſciple 
with a fort of gentle inſinuation and fovereign delight, an 
may tempt them into the higheſt improvements of their re 
fon by a reſiſtleſs and infenfible force. But I ſhall have o 
caſion wo ſay more on this ſubjet, when I come to ſpei 
more directly of the communication of knowledge, 

V. The learner ſhould attend with conitancy and care 0 
all the inftructions of his tutor; and if he happen to be at an 
time unaveidably hindered, he muſt endeavour to retrieve th 
loſs by double induſtry hor time to come. He ſhould alva, 
recolle& and review his lectures, read over ſome other 2uthe 
er authors on the fame ſubject, confer upon it with h 
ſtructor or with his aſſociates, and write down the clearckh it 
ſult of his preſent thoughts, reaſonings and inquiries, wii 
he may have recourſe to hereafter, either to reexamine then 
and to apply them to proper uſe, or to improve them fuithe 
to his own advantage, 

VI. A ſtudent ſhould not 3 himſelf with bare attend 

ance on the lectures of his tutor, unleſs he clearly takes up 
his ſenſe and meaning, and underſtands things which he teach. 
es. A young &iciple mould behave hinfelf fo well as to 
Lain the al Alion and the ear of his inſtrudtor, that on even 
occaſion he may with the utmoſt freedom aik queſtions, ant 

talk over his own ſentiments, his doubts and difficulties with 
nim, and in a humble and 3 manner deſire the {olutiw 
of them. Oh 

VII. Let the learner endeavour to maintain an honovr2bl 
opinion of his inſtructor, and heedfally liſten to his inſtruc- 

. | tions 
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ons, as one willing to be jed by a more experienced guide; 


atigabl 
nd though he is not bound to fall in with every ſentiment of 


ſ{ciples, 


as neat is tutor, yet he ſhould ſo far comply with him, as to reſolve 
Capaci- N pon a juſt conſideration of the matter, and try and examine 
to ther 


thoroughly with an honeſt heart, before he preſumes to de- 
-rmine againſt him. And then it ſhould be done with great 
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per ani Nodeſty, with a humble jealouſy of himſelf, and apparent un- 
1 whit Willingneſs to differ from his tutor, if the force of argument 
haughty d truth did not conſtrain him. 8 
may en. VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that 
or cre. Mert young diſciples ſoon fancy themſelves wiſer than thoſe 
uction. ho teach them. At firſt view, or upon a very little thought, 
candour ey can diſcern the inſignificancy, weakneſs, and miſtake of 
earning, hat their teacher aſſerts. The youth of our day, by an early 
iiſcipls tulaney, and pretended liberty of thinking for themſelves, 


zht, and 
jeir te. 
gave ce 


o ipeal 


0 re reject at once, and that with a ſort of ſcorn, all thoſe ſen- 
nents and doctrines which their teachers have determined, 
WE rhaps after long and repeated conſideration, after years of 
Naiure ſtudy, careful obſervation, and much prudent expe- 
Pace. 
. It is true, teachers and maſters are not infallible, nor 
We they always in the right; and it muſt be acknowledged, 
WF is a matter of ſome difficulty for younger minds to main- 
Win a juſt and ſolemn veneration for the authority and ad. 


Care 0 
e at any 
jeve the 
: 


1 a \vd") 

rauhe ee of their parents, and the inſtructions of their tutors, and 
his tac the ſame time to ſecure to themſelves a juſt freedom 

arch cheir own thoughts. We are ſometimes too ready to in- 

„ „hee all their ſentiments without examination, if we reverence 


ne then 


love them; or, on the other hand, if we take all free- 
farther YE 


Wn to conteſt their opinions, we are ſometimes tempted to 
off that love and reverence to their perſons which God 
nature diftate. Youth is ever in danger of theſe ex- 
mes. | | | 
X. But I think I may ſafely conclude thus; though the au- 
Wority of a teacher muſt not abſolutely determine the judg- 
_ of his pupils, yet young, raw, and unexperienced learn- ' 
Ws ſhould pay all proper deference that can be to the inſtruc- 
1s of their parents and teachers, ſhort of abſolute ſubmiſſion 
heir diftates, Yet fill we muſt maintain this; that they 
old never receive any opinion into their aſſent, whether it 
8 conformable or contrary to the tutor's mind, without ſuſhi. 
t evidence of it Gr given to their Own reaſoning powers. 
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CHAP. VII. 
225 / learning a Language. 
I HE firſt thing required in reading an author, oi 


hearing lectures from agutor, is, that you well under; 
the language in which-they write or ſpeak. Living langu 
es, or ſuch as are the native tongue of any nation in 
preſent age, are more eaſily learnt and taught by a few ru 
and much familiar converſe, joined to the reading of ſq 
proper authors. The dead languages are ſuch as ceaſe to bef 
ken in any nation; and even theſe are more ealy to be taug 
as far as may be, in that method wherein living languages: 
beſt learnt ; that is, partly by rule, and partly by rote op c 
tom. It may not be improper in this place to mention a 
few directions for that purpole. | 
I. BROIN with the moſt neceſſary and moſt general obſ 
vations and rules which belong to that language, compiled 
the form of a grammar; and theſe are but few in moſt langui 
es. The regular declenſions and variations of nouns and ve 
mould be earty and thoroughly learnt by heart, together vil 
twenty or thirty of the plaineſt and moſt neceſſary rules of jj 
tax. N | : 
But let it be obſerved, that in almoſt all languages ſomed 
the moſt common nouns and verbs have many irregular 
in them. Such are the common auxiliary verbs to be aud! 
have, to do and to be done, &c. The comparatives and {ups 
latives of the words good, bad, great, much, ſmall, little, l 
and theſe ſhould be learnt among the firſt rules and variatia 
becauſe they continually occur. EE OD, 
But as to other words which are leſs frequent, let but! 
of the anomalies or irregularites of the tongue bo taught 
mong the general rules to young beginners. Theſe will belt! 
come in afterwards to be learnt by advanced ſcholars, in a 
of notes on the rules, as in the Latin Grammar called the Vs 
ford Grammar, or in RuDD1iMAN's notes on his Rudin 
&c. or they may be learnt by examples alone, when they oc 
er by a larger and more complete ſyſtem of grammar, wil 
deſcends to the more particular forms of ſpeech ; ſo the le 
roclite nouns of the Latin tongue, which are taught u 
fchool book called Ore Genus, ſhould not be touched in 
urſt learning of the rudiments of the tongue. II. 4 
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II. As the grammar by which you learn any tongue ſhould 
very ſhort at firſt, ſo it muſt be. written in a tongue with 
hich you are welt acquainted, and which is very familiar to 
u. Therefore I much prefer even the common Engliſh 
W ccidence, as it is called, to any grammar whatever written 
hor, ol 5 Latin for this end. The Engliſh Accidence has douhtleſs 
nderſtan ” zany faults ; but thoſe editions of it Which were printed ſince 
3 langue year 1728, under the correction of a learned profeſſor, are 
n in e beſt; or the Engliſh Rudiments of the Latin tongue, by 
few at learned North Briton Mr. Ru DIMAN, which are perhaps 
of bon e mol uſeful books of this kind I am acquainted with; 


to be (We cctally becauſe I would not depart too far from the antient 
de taugh d common ferms of teaching, which ſeveral good gramma- 
uages uf ans have done, to the great detriment of ſuch lads as have 


een removed to other ſchools. 

The tireſome and unreaſonable method of learning the 
aun tongue, by a grammar with Latin rules, would appear, 
een to thoſe maſters who teach it ſe, in its proper colours 


te or cub 
10N 210 


ral obſe 


m piled SF abſurdity and ridicule, if thoſe maſters would attempt to 
langue arn the Chineſe or Arabic tongue, by a grammar written in 
and vec Arabic or in the Chineſe language. Mr. CLARK, of Hull, 


ther vi 
ES of fn 


as {aid enough in a few pages of the preface to his new gram- 
ar, 1723, to make that practice appear very irrational and 
aproper ; though he has ſaid it in ſo warm and angry a man- 
er, that it has kindled Mr. Ru DIMAN to write againſt him, 
ad to ſay what can be ſaid to vindicate a practice, which, 
think, is utterly indefenſible. | 


s ſome 
gular 
be and 


nd ſupe II. Ar the ſame time, when you begin the rules, begin 
ittle, & lio the practice. As for inſtance ; when you decline ma, 


ke, read and conſtrue, the ſame day, ſome caſy Latin by the 
help of a tutor, or with ſome Engliſh tranſlation. Chuſe a 
dook whoſe ſtyle is ſimple, and the ſubjet of diſcourſe very 
lain, obvious, and not hard to be underſtood ; many little 


ariation 


t but 
taught! 


. " i . o . 1 3 5 
ill beg ooks have been compoſed with this view, as CORDERIUS 
inan olloquies, ſome of ERASMus little ritings, the ſayings of 
the e wiſe men of Grezece, CaTo's moral diſtichs, and, the reſt 


dime We\ich are colleged at the end of Mr. RuD1wan's Engliih 


y occl zrammar, or the Latin Teſtament of CASTEL1.10s' traufla- 
r, wil tion, which is accounted the pureſt Latin. Theſe are very 
the he proper on this occaſion, together with Es0v's and PH E p- 
it 10! RUs' Fables, and little ſtories, and the common and daily 
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Ft | affairs of domeſtic life, written in the Latin tongue. But le 

'J the higher poets, orators, hiſtorians, and other writers, whoſe 

# | language is more laboured, and whoſe ſenſe more remote 

from common life, be rather kept out of fight, until there be 
ſome profictency made 1n the language. 

It is ſtrange that maſters ſhould teach children fo early 
TuLLy's Epiſtles, or orations, or the poems of Ov1p ot 
V1RG1L, whoſe ſenſe is ſometimes difficult to find, becauſe 
of the great tranſpoſition of the words ; and when they have 
found the grammatical ſenſe, they have very little ule of i, 

becauſe they have ſcarce any notion of the ideas and deſig 
of the writer, it being ſo remote from the knowledge of 2 
child; whereas little common flories and colloquies, and the 
rules of a child's behaviour, and ſuch obvious ſubjetts, will 
much better aſſiſt the memory of the words by their acquaint. 
ance with the things. 

IV. Here it may he uſeful alſo to appoint the learner ty 
get by heart the common and more uſeful words, both nouns 
and adjectives, pronouns and verbs, out of ſome well formed 
vocabulary. This will farniſh him with names for the my! 
familiar ideas. | 

V. As ſoon as the learner is capable, let the tutor converl: 
with him in the tongue which is to be learnt, if it be 2 

living language, or if it be Latin, which is the living Jan 
guage of the leaFned world. Thus he will acquaint himſcli i | 
a little with it by rote as well as by rule, and by living prac- : 
tice as well as by reading the writings of the dead. For if: c 
child of two years old by this method learns to ſpeak the 
mother tongue, I am ſure the ſame method will greatly aſl 
and facilicate the learning of my other language to thoſe 
who are older. | 3 

VI. Ly the chief leTons and the chief exerciſes of 0 # 
v. c. where Latin is learnt, at leaſt for the firſt year or more, 
be the nouns, verbs, and general rules of ' ſyntax, together with 


„% „ „ ted wat 


2 


1 
a mere reanflation out of ſome Latin author into Engliſh ; and 8 
let ſcholars be cmplayed and examined by their teacher du. 

1 
ly, in reducing the words to their original or theme, to the : 
firſt cauſe of nouns or firft tenſe of verbs, and giving an ac- : 
count of their formations and changes, their ſyntax and de- : 

c 
pendencics, which is called parſing. This is a moſt uſeful er : 
erciſe to lead boys into a complete and thorough knowledg: f 


of what the, are doing. | The | | 


> 
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The aa aachen e. which _ learner. has made, | 


> * ?. q 


5 child inte Latin, while the Latin —— is * withheld from 
nim; but he ſhould, have. the Latin words given him in their 
E firſt caſe and tenſe; and ſhould never be left to ſeek them 
@ himſelf from a dictionary; and the nearer he tranſlates jt to 
the words of the author whence he derives, his Engliſh, the 
more ſhould the child be commended. Thus will he gain 
hill intwo languages at once. I think Mr. CLARK has done 
good ſervice to the Nl by his tranſlations of Latin books 
5 "i this end. 

But let the fooliſh cull of employing every guy boy to 
nake themes or declamations and verſes upon moral ſubjects 
ina ſtrange tongue, before he underſtands common ſenſe even 
in his own language, be abandoned and caſſiiered for ever. 
VII. As che learner improves, let himgacquaint himſelf 
2B iththe anomalous words, the irregular dect-nfon of nouns 
and verbs, the more uncommon connections of words in ſyn- 
ö * and the exceptions to the general rules of grammar; but 
et them all be reduced, as far as poſſible, to thoſe ſeveral 
Wipe and general rules which he has learned, as the proper 
5 rank and place to which they belong. | 
VIII. Warr he is doing this, it may be proper. for 
him to converſe with authors which are a little more difficult, 
wich hiſtorians, orators, and poets, &c. but let his tutor in- 
form him of the Roman or Greek cuſtoms which occur there- 

in. Let the lad then tranſlate ſome parts of them into his 
mother tongue, or into ſome other well known language, and 
thence back again into the original language of the author. 
But let the verſe be tranſlated into proſe, for poeſy docs not 

bclong to grammar. 

IX. By this time he will be able to acquaint himſelf wide 
ſome of the ſpecial emphaſis of ſpecch, and the peculiar idi- 

ms of the tongue. He ſhould be taught alſo the ſpecial 
beauties and ornaments of the language; and this may be done 
partly by the help of authors who have collected ſuch idioms, 
and caſt them into an eaſy method, and partly by the judi- 
cious remarks which his inſtrutor may make upon the authors 

| Which he reads, wherefoever ſuch peculiarities cf ſpeech or” 
ſnecial elegancies occur, 
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X. THOUGH the labour of learning all the leſſons by 
heart, that are borrowed from poetical authors, which they 
conſtrue, is an unjuſt and unneceſſary impoſition upon the 
learner, yet he muſt take the pains to commit to memory the 
moſt neceſſary, if not all the common rules of grammar, with 
an example or two under each of them; and ſome of the ſe- 
lect and moſt uſeful periods or ſentences in the Latin or 
Greek authors which he reads, may be learnt by heart, togeth- 
er with ſome of the choicer leſſons out of their poets ; and 


ſometimes whole epiſodes out of heroic poems, &c. as well 
as whole odes among the lyrics, may deſerve this honour, 


XI. Lr this be always carefully obſerved, that the learn. 
ers perfealy underſtand the ſenſe as well as the language of 
all thoſe rules, leſſons, or paragraphs which they attempt to 
commit to memory. Let the teacher poſſeſs them of their 
true meaning, and then the labour will become eaſy and 
pleaſant ; whereas to impoſe on a child to get by heart a long 
ſcroll of unknown phraſes or words, without any ideas under 
them, is a piece of uſeleſs tyranny, a cruel impoſition, and a 


practice fitter for a jackdaw or a parrot, than for any thing 


that wears the ſhape of a man. 
XII. AND here, I think, I have a fake occaſion given me 


to conſider that queſtion which has been often debated in 


converſation, viz. Whether the teaching of a ſchool full of 
boys to learn Latin by the heathen poets, as Ovid in his 
Epiſtles, and the filly fables of his Metamorphoſes, Ho RAcx, 
JuUveEXAL, and MARTIAL, in their 1mpure odes, ſatires, 
and epigrams, _— is fo proper and . a r in 2 
Chriſtian country? 

XIII. 12. I GRANT the language and ſtyle of thoſe men 
who wrote in their own native tongue, muſt be more pure 
and perfect in ſome nice elegancies and peculiarities, than 
modorn writers of other nations who have imitated them; 
and it is owned alſo, that the beauties of their poeſy may 
much excel ; but in either of theſe things, boys cannot be 
pre to be much improved or injured by one or the oth- 


XIV. 2. Ir ſhall be confeſt too, that modern poets, in er- 
ery living language, have brought into their works ſo many 
words, epithets, phraſes and metaphors, from the Heathen 


able and: ones of their gods and heroes, that in order to 
| underſtand 
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underſtand theſe modern writers, it is neceſſary to know a 
little of thoſe ancient follies-; but it may be anſwered, that a 
good dictionary, or ſuch a bock as the Pantheon, or hiſtory 
of thoſe Gentile deities, &c. may give ſufſicient information 
of thoſe ſtories, ſo far as they are neceſſary and uſeful to 
ſchool boys. „„ 5 8 | 
XV. g. © wrLL grant yet further, that lads who are de- 
ſigned to make great ſcholars or divines, may, by reading 
theſe heathen poets, be taught better to underſtand the wri- 
tings of the ancient fathers againſt the heathen religion; and 
they learn here what ridiculous fooleries the Gentile nations 


believed as the articles of their faith, what wretched.. and foul 


idolatries they indulged and praftiſed as duties of religion, for 
want of the light of divine revelation. Bat this perhaps may 
be learnt as well either by the Pantheon,. or ſome other col- 
lection, at ſchool ; or after they have left the ſchool, they 
may read what their own inclinations lead them to, and 
whatſoever of this kind may be really uſeful for them. | 

XVI. Bur the great queſtion is, Whether all theſe advan- 
tages which have been mentioned, will compenſate for the 
long months and years that are waſted among their incredible 
and trifling romances, their falſe and ſhameful. ſtories of the 
gods and goddeſſes and their amours, and the lewd hc-oes 
and vicious poets of the heathen world? Can theſe idle and 

ridiculous tales be of any real and ſolid advantage in human 
life? Do they not too often defile the mind with vain, miſ- 
chievous, and impure ideas? Do they not flick long upon the 
fancy, and leave an unhappy influence upon youth? Do they 
not tincture the imagination with folly and vice very early, 
and pervert it from all that is good and holy ? 

XVII. UpoN the whole ſurvey of things it is my opinion 
that for almoſt all boys who learn this tongue, it would be 
much ſafer to be taught Latin poeſy, as ſoon andas far as they 
can need it, from thoſe excellent tranſlations of Dav1d's 

Plalms, which are given us by BUCHANAN in the various: 
meaſures of HORACE ; and the lower claſſes had better read 
| Dr. Jouxsox's tranſlation of theſe pſalms, another elegant. 
writer of the Scots nation, inſtead of Ovid's Epiſtles; for 
he has turned the ſame pſalms, perhaps with greater elegan- 
ey, into elegiac verſe, whereof the learned W. BEN SON, Eſq. 
has lately publified a noble edition, and I hear that theſe 
plalms are honoured with an increaſing uſe in the ſchools of 


Holland 


— 
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Tolland and Scotland. A ſtanza « or a couplet of theſe writers 
would now and then flick upon the minds of youth, and would 

*'Furniſh them infinitely better with pious and morat thoughts 
and do Loon! towards making them good men and Chrif. 
zians. a 

XVIII. A LITTLE book collected from the Pſalms of both 
theſe tranſlators, BUCHANAN and JOHNSON, and a fey 

| other Chriſtian poets, would be of excellent uſe for ſchool 
6 begin their inſtructions in Latin poeſy; and I am well al. 
ſured this would be richly ſufficient for all thoſe in lower rank, 
who never defign a learned profeſſion, and yet cuſtom Ti 
fooliſhly bound them to learn that language. 

But leſt it ſhould be thought hard to caſt Horace and 
VIA CII, Ovid and JUVENAL, entirely « out, of the ſchools, 
1 add, if here and there a few lyric odes, or pieces of ſatires, 
or fone epiſodes of heroic verſe, with here and there an epi. 
gra ram of MAR TIA all which ſhalt be clear and pure from the 

ains of vice and impiety, and which may infpire the mind 
with noble ſentiments, fire the fancy with bright and warm 
ideas, or teach leffons of morality and prudence, were choſen 
out of thoſe ancient Roman writers for the uſe of the ſchools, 
and were colledted and printed i in one mode rate volume, or 
two at the moſt, it would be abundantly ſufficient proviſion 
out of the Roman poets for the inftruftion of boys i in all that 
3 neceſſary in that age of life. 

' Surely Jo vE NAT himſelf would not have the ſis to Viſt« 
dicate the maſters who teach boys his 6th fatire, and many 
paragraphs 0 of ſeveral others, when he himſelf] has charged vs 
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Suffer no lewdneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, 
Fr apartment of the tender youth to reach, Davor v. 


T hus far i in anſwer to the foregoing queſtion. 


But I retire ; OKs Mr. Crank. of Hull, in his treatiſe on 
Education, — Mr. Puill1es, preceptor to the duke 6 
Cumberland, have given. more excellent diredtions for learning 


Latin, 


XIX. WHEN 


Part 1 4 LANGUAGE: - = 63. 


XIX. Wu N a language is learnt, if it be of any y uſe at all, 
it is pity it ſhould be forgotten again. It is proper, n 
to take all juſt opportunities to read ſomething frequently in 

that language, when other neceſſary and important ſtudies will 

give you leave. As. in learning any tongue, dictionaries 
y which contain words and phraſes ſhould be always at hand, 
ſo they ſhould be ever kept within reach by perſons who would 
remember a tongue which they have Icarat. Nor ſhould we 
at any time content ourſelves with a doubtful gueſs at the ſenſe 
or meaning of any words which occur, but conſult the diftion- 
| ary, which may give us certain information, and thus ſecure 
us from miſtake. It is mere floth which makes us content 
den with uncertain gueffes ; and indeed this is neicher 
ale nor uſeful for perſons who would learn any language or 
ſcience, or have a defire to retain what they have acquired. 
XX. Wu E x you have learnt one or many languages ever ſo- 
perfectly, take heed of prideing yourſelf in theſe acquiſitions 3 
they are but mere treaſures of words, or inſtruments of true 
and ſolid knowledge, and whoſe chief deſign is to lead us into 
an acquaintance with things, or to enable us the more eaſily” 
to convey thoſe ideas or that knowledge to others. An ac. 
quaintance with the various tongues is nothing elſe but a re- 4 
| hef againſt the miſehief which the building of Babel intro- 7 

duced ; ; and were I maſter of as many languages as were ſpok- 40 
W en at Babel, J fhould make but a poor pretence to true learn- 1 
ing or knowledge, if I had not clear and diſtinct ideas, and i 


uſeful notions in my head under the words which my tongue | 
could pronounce. Yet ſounhappy a thing is human nature, il! 
= that this ſort of knowledge of founds and ſyllables is ready to | 
| puff up the mind with vanity, more than the moſt valuable | 
and ſolid improvements of it. The pride of a grammarian,, 1 
er a critic, generally exceeds that of a n it 
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OF KNOWING THE SENSE: 


CHAP. VII 


Of inquiring into the Senſe and meaning of any. 
Writer or Speaker, eſpecially the ſenſe of the Sa- 
cred Miting.. 


. is a great unhappineſs that there is ſuch an ambi. 


Suity in words and forms of ſpeech, that the ſame ſentence 
may be drawn into different fignifications; whereby it comes 
to paſs, that it is difficult ſometimes for the reader exatily to 
hit upon the ideas which the writer or ſpeaker had in his 
mind. Some of the beſt rules, to direct us herein, are ſuch 
as theſe. 

I. BE well acquainted with the tongue iſelf, or language 

wherein the author's mind is expreſſed. Learn not only the 
true meaning of each word, but the ſenſe which thoſe words 
obtain, when placed in ſuch a particular ſituation and order, 

Acquaint yourſelf with the peculiar power. and emphaſis of 
the ſeveral: modes of ſpeech, and with the various. idioms oi 
the tongue. The ſecondary ideas, which cuſtom has ſuper- 
added to many words, ſhould alſo be knawn, as well as the 
particular and primary meaning of them, if we ſhould un- 
derſtand any writer. See Logic, Part I. Chap. 4. SeQ. g. 

II. Coxs DER the ſignification of thoſe —_—_ * phraſes, 
more efpecially in the ſame nation, or near the ſame age, in 
which that writer lived, an! in what ſenſe they are uſed by 
authors of the ſame nation, opinion, ſe, or party. 

On this account, we may learn to interpret ſeveral phraſes 
of the New Tellamany out of that verſion of the Hebrew bible 
into Greek, which. is called the Septuagint; for though that 
verſion be very imperfect and defective in many things: yet 
it ſeems to me evident, that the holy writers of the New Tel. 
tament made uſe of chat verſion many times in their citation 
of texts out of the bible. 

III. COMPARE the words and phraſes in one place of an 


author, with the ſame or kindred words and phraſes uſed in 


other places of the ſame author, which are generally called 

parallel places; and as one expreſſion explains another which 

is like it, fo ſometimes a contrary expreſſion will explain is 
contrary. 


Fart J. ON ANY WRITER GR S PEAEFER. 60 


= contrary. Remember always, that a writer beſt interprets. 
E himſelf; and as we believe the Holy Spirit to be the ſupreme 
agent in the writings of the Old and New Teſtament, he can 


ben explain himſelf. Hence that theological rule ariſes, 
chat ſcripture is the beſt interpreter of ſeripture; and there... 
WE fore concordances, which ſhow us parallel places, ate of ex- 


cellent uſe for interpretation. 


Iv. Corsi R the ſubject of which the author is treating 
and by comparing other places where he treats of the ſame 


ſubject, you may learn his ſenſe in the place which you are 


= reading ; though ſome of the terms whieh he uſes in thoſe two 


places may be very different. 

= On the other hand, if the author uſes the ſame words where 
W the ſubje& of which he treats is not juſt the ſame, you cannot 
learn his ſenſe by comparing thoſe two places, though the 
mere words may ſeem to agree; for ſome authors, when they 


I are treating of a quite different ſubject, may uſe perhaps the 
. ſame words in a very different ſenſe, as St. PAUL does the : 


words, faith, law, and righteouſneſs, | 
V. OBSERVE the ſcope and deſign of the writer. Inquire 


into his aim and end in that book, ſedtion, or paragraph, 
which will help to explain particular ſentences; for we ſup- 
poſe a wiſe and judicious. writer directs his expreſſions gene- 
rally towards his deſigned end. 8 | 
VI. Wu an author ſpeaks of any ſubje& occaſionally, 


let his ſenſe be explained by thoſe places where he treats of 
it diſtinfly and proſeſſedly. When he treats of any” ſubje& 


in myſtical or metaphorical terms, explain them by other In | 


| ces where he treats of the ſame ſubjeR in terms that are plain 


and literal, When he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or 


perſuaſive way, let this be explained by other places where 


he treats ofthe ſame in a doctrinal or inſtructive way. When. 


| the author ſpeaks more ſtriètly, and particularly on any theme, 
it will explain the more looſe and general expreſſions. 


When he writes more largely it will explain the ſhorter hints 


and brief imitations ; and wherever he writes more obſcurely, 
ſearch out ſome more perſpicuous paſſages in the fame vri- 
ter, by which to determine the ſenſe of that obſcurer lan- 
| guage, — | 
VII. Coxns1DzR not only the perſon who is introduced 
ſpeaking, but the perſons to whom the ſpeech is directed, the 
eircumſlances of time and place, the temper and ſpirit of ths 
ſpeaker, 
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ſpeaker, as well as the temper and ſpirit of the hearers. In 
order te=interpret ſcripture well, there needs a good acquaint. 
ance with the Jewiſh- cuſtoms, ſome knowledge of the an. 
tient Roman and Greek times and manners, which. ſometimes 


ſtrike a ſtrange and ſurpriſing light on paſſages, which before 


were very. obſcure. 


VIII. IN particular propoſitions, the ſenſe of an author, 


may be ſometimes known by. the inferences. which he drayy 
from them; and all thoſe ſenſes may be excluded, which will 


not allow of that inference... 


NorE. This rule indeed is not always certain in reading 
and interpreting human authors; becauſe they may miſtake: 
in drawing their inferences ; but in explaining ſcripture it is 

a ſure rule; for the ſacred and inſpired writers always make 
zul inferences from their own propoſitions. Yet even in; 
them we muſt take heed we do not miſtake an. alluſion for an 
inference, which is. many times introduced. al moſt in the ſame. 
MANNC r. 

EX. Ir it be a matter of controverſy, che true ſenſe of the 
author is ſometimes known by the objections that are brought 
againſt it. So we may be well aſſured, the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
againſt our juſtification in the ſight of God by our own works 
of holineſs, in the gd, 4th, and 5th.chapters of the Epiſtle to 
the Romans, becauſe of the objettion brought againſt him in 
the beginning of the 6th chapter, viz. What ſhall we ſay 
then ? ſhall we continue in ſin that grace may abound? 
Which objeQion could. never have been raiſed, if he had been 
proving our juſtification by our own works of righteouſneſs, 

X. IN matters of diſpute, take heed of warping the ſenſe 
of the writer to your own-opinion, by. any. latent prejudices 


of ſelf love and party ſpirit, It is this-reigning principle of 


prejudice and party, that. has given ſuch a variety of ſen 
both to the ſacred. writers and others, which would never 
have come into the mind of the reader, had he not laboured 
under ſome ſuch prepoſſeſſions. 

XI. Fon the ſame reaſon take heed of the prejudices ct 
paſſion, malice, envy, pride, or oppoſition to an author, 
whereby you may be eaſily tempted to-put a-falſe and invict- 
ous ſenſe upon his words. Lay aſide therefore a cenſorious 
fpirit;; and read even an adverſary with attention and dili- 
gence, with an honeſt deſign to find out his true meaning 


do not ſnatch at little rn and appearances of miſtake, 8 
oppoſition 


* 
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oppoſition to his declared and avowed meaning; nor impute 
any ſenſe or opinion to him which he denies to be his opin- 
ion, unleſs it be proved by the moſt plain and expreſs lan- 
lh | n 7 
Luaſlly. Remember that you treat every author, writer, 
or ſpeaker, juſt as you yourſelves would be willing to be treat- 
ed by others, who are ſearching out the meaning of what you 


write or ſpeak ; and maintain upon your ſpirit an awful ſenſe 


| of the preſence of God, who is the judge of hearts, and will 
@ puniſh thoſe who, by a baſe and diſhoneſt turn of mind, wil- 
fully pervert the meaning of facred writers, or even of com- 
mon authors, under the influence of culpable prejudice. 
Sce more, Logic, Part I. Chap. 6. Sect. g. Pfretlions con- 


# 


ernigg the deffinition of terms. 


C RK AF: 


Rules of Improvement by Converſation. 
w— 


I. we would improve our minds by converſation, it is. 

a great happineſs to be acquainted with perfans wiſer than 
8 ourſelves. It is a piece of uſeful advice therefore, to get the 
| favour of their converſation frequently, as far as circumflances. 


will allow ; aud if they happen to be a little reſerved, uſe all 


obliging methods to. draw out of them what may increaſe your 
n p 1 rt 
H. WHATSOEVER company you are in, wafle not the 
time in trifle and impertinence. If you ſpend ſome hours 
amongſt children, talk with them according to their capacity; 
mark the young buddings of infant reaſon; obferve the diffe- 
rent motions and diſtinct workings of the animal and the 
mind, as far as you can difcern them ; take notice by what 
degrees the little creature grows up to the uſe of his reaſon- 
ing powers, and what early SD utibts beſet and endanger 
his underſtanding. 'By theſe means you will learn how to ad- 
dreſs yourſelf to children for their benefit, and perhaps you 
| ay derive Tome uſeful philoſophemes or theorems for your 
A Oo | | 
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70 8 CONVERSATION, 
them into difcourſe of the matters of their own peculiar 


Improvement in knowledge from every one you meet. 


ny, or to perſons of the fame party or opinion, either in mu. 


_thould be confirmed and eſtabliſhed in the ſame miſtake, by 


be done ſafe 


my 


Part ! 


III. Ir you happen to be i in company with a merchant org 
failor, a farmer-or a mechanic, a milk maid or a ſpinſter, le44 


province or profeſſion ; for every one knows, or ſhould knoy, 
his own buſineſs beſt. In this ſenſe a common mechanic is 
wiſer than a philoſopher. By this mean you may gain ſome 


IV. ConrFins not yourſelf always to one fort of comps. 


ters of learning, religion, or the civil life, left if you ſhouli 
happen to be nurſed. up or educated in early  mifiake, you 


converſing only with perſons of the fame ſentiments. A free 
and genera} converſation with men of very various countries 
and different parties, opmions, and practices, ſo far as it my 
by, i is of excellent uſe to. undeceive us in mary 
wrong judgments which we may have framed, and to lead u 
into juſter thoughts. It is ſaid when the King of Siam, ney 
China, firft converſed with ſome European merchants, who 
fought the favour of trading on his coaſt, he inquired of then 
ſome of the common appearances. of ſummer and winter in 
their country ; and when they told him of water growing © 
hard in their rivers, that men, and horſes, and laden carriage 
paſſed over it, and chat rain ſometimes fell down as white and 
light as feathers, and ſometimes almoſt as hard as ſtones, he 
would not believe a ſyllable they ſaid; for ice, ſnow, aul 
bail, were names. and things utterly unknown to him, and to 
his fubjedts i in that hot climate; he renounced all traffic with 
ſuch ſhameful liars, and would not ſuffer them to trade with 
his people. See here the natural effects of groſs ignorance, 
Converſation with foreigne rs on various occaſions, has 2 
happy influence to enlarge our minds, and to ſet them free 
from many errours and groſs prejudices. we are ready to imbibe 
concerning them. DoMICLLLUS has never travelled five 
miles from his mother's chimney, and he imagines all out- 
landiſh men are Papiſhes, and worſhip nothing but a crok 
TiTyRvs, the ſhepherd, was bred up all his life i in the coun- 
try, and never ſaw Rome ; he fancied it to be only a huge vil- 
lage, and was therefore infinitely ſurpriſed. to find ſuch pal 
ces, ſuch ſtreets, ſuch glittering treaſures and gay magnificence, 
as his firit journcy to the city ſhewed him, and with. wonder 
he confeſſes his folly and miſtake, 


— — 


Part J. AND OPF PROFITING BY IT, 


; So VIRG L introduces a poor ſhepherd. 
; Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibae, putavi 

1 Stultus ego huic noſtre fimilem, quo ſæpe ſolemus 
5 Paſtores ovium teneros depellere fætas, &c. 


— * 


Thus EN CLISHE D. 


Fool that 7 was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like market towns, where once a week we come, 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 


14 | 
0 WE Converſation would have given TITYRUS a better notion 
by f Rome, though he had never happened to travel thither. 


V. In mixed company, among acquaintance and ſtrangers, 


WS ndcavour to learn ſomething from all. Be ſwift to hear, 
5 WS ut be cautious of your tongue, leſt you betray your 1gnorance, 
os perhaps offend ſome of thoſe who are preſent too. The 
v WFcripture ſeverely cenſures thoſe who ſpeak evil of the things 
ey know not. Acquaint yourſelf therefore ſometimes with 


N jerſons and parties which are far diſtant from your common 
fe and cuſtoms ; this is a way whereby you may form a wiſer 
Wpinion of men and things. Prove all things, and hold faſt 


lat which is good, is a divine rule, and it comes from the Fa- 
* WW cr of light and truth. But young perſons ſhould practiſe it 
r dced with due limitation, and under the eye of their el- 
© ers. | 

u VI. Br not frighted nor provoked at opinions different 
oom your own. Some perſons are ſo confident they are in 
aße right, that they will not come within the hearing of any 


Motions but their own; they canton out to them ſelves a little 
Wrovince in the intellectual world, where they fancy the light 
Pines, and all the reſt is darkneſs. They never venture into 
Fe ocean of knowledge, nor {urvey the riches of other minds 
Fhich are as ſolid and as uſeful, and perhaps are finer gold, 
an what they ever poſſeſſed. Let not men imagine there 
no certain truth but in the ſciences which they ſtudy, and 
nongſt that party in which they were born and educated. 

VII. Believe that it is poſſible to learn ſomething from 
erſons much below yourſelf, We are all ſhort ſighted crea- 
res; our views are alſo narrow and limited; we often lee 


ut one fide of a matter, and do not extend our fight far and 
| a wide 
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wide enough to reach every thing that has a connexion with 
the thing we talk of; we ſee but in part, and know but in par, 
therefore it is no wonder we form not right concluſions, he. 
cauſe we do not ſurvey the whole of any ſubje& or argument. 
Even the proudeſt admirer of his own parts might find it uſe. 
ful to conſult with others, thoughof inferionr capacity and pen. 
etration. We have 2 different proſpeR of the ſame thing, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, according to the different poſition of our 
underftandinigs toward it ; a weaker man may ſometimes light 
on notions which have eſcaped a wiſer, and which the wiſer 
1 man might make a happy uſe of, if he would condeſcend u 
4% take notice of them. 


5 VIII. Ir is of conſiderable advantage when we are purſu 
0 | | ing any difficult point of knowledge, to have a ſociety ol in- 
Fil gemous correſpondents at hand, to whom we may propoſe it; 
#8 for every man has ſomething of a different genius and a vari 
"12 ous turn of mind, whereby the ſubjef propoſed will be ſhow 
1 | in all its lights, it will be repreſented in all its forms, and 


it every ſide of it be turned to view, that a juſter judgment may 
11 be framed. | 3 

[- IX. To make converſation more valuable and uſefe], whe. 
#0 ther it be ina deſigned or accidental viſit, among perſons of 
318 the ſame or of different ſexes, after the neceſſary ſalutations 
1 are finiſhed, and the ſtream of common talk begins to hel 
tate, or runs flat and low, let ſome one perſon take a book 


we if 


R 


133 
* £ 


1 which may be agreeable to the whole company, and by com- 
1 mon conſent let him rea in it ten lines, or a paragraph or two, 
"v4 or a feł pages, till ſome word or ſentence gives an occahon 
1 for any of the company to offer a thought or two relating 10 
13 that ſubject. Interuption of the reader ſhould be no blame, 
Ti for converſation is the buſineſs ; whether it be to confirm what 
Wo the author fays, or to improve it, to enlarge upon or to col. 


rect it, to object againſt it, or to aſk any queſtion that is akin 
to it; and let every one that pleaſes add his opinion, and pre 
mote the converſation. When the diſcourſe ſinks again, of 
diverts to trifles, let him that reads purſue the page, and read 
en further paragraphs or pages, till ſome occaſion is given by 
a word or ſentence for a new diſcourſe to be ſtarted, and that 
with the utmoſt eaſe- and freedom. Such a method 25 this 
would prevent the hours of a viſit from running all to waſte; 


* Do ©. 


and by this mean even among ſchollars, they will ſeldom find 
| | | ; occaſton 


Part | AND or PROVITING BY x7. 73 


oecaſion for that too juſt and bitter reflection, I have loſt my 
time in the company of the learned. | 

| By ſuch practice as this, young ladies may very honourably 

and agreeably improve their hours, while one applies herſelf 

to reading, the others employ their attention, even among the 

various artifices of the needle ; but let all of them make their 

occaſional remarks or inquiries. This will guard a great deal 1 

of that precious time from modiſh trifling impertinence or 4 

| ſcandal, which might otherwiſe afford matter fer painful re- 

pentance. | | | 

Obſerve this rule in general, whenſoever it lies in your pow- 

er to lead the converſation, let it be dired ed to ſome proſita- | | 

dle point of knowledge or practice, fo far as may be done with i 


decency ; and let not the diſcourſe and the hours be ſuffered 

to tun looſe without aim or delign ; and when a ſubjedt is ſtart- 

ed, paſs not haſtily to another, before you have brought the 

preſent theme of diſcourſe to ſome tolerable iſſue, or a joint 
conſent to drop it. 

X. ATTEND with fincere diligence while any one of the 
company is derlaring his ſenſe of the queſtion propoſed ; hear 
the argument with patience, though it differ ever ſo much 

from your ſentiments, for you yourſelf are very deſirous to he E 
heard with patience by others who differ from you. Let not 1 
your thoughts be active and bufy all the while to find out | 


ſomething to contradi& and by what means to oppole the | 
ſpeaker, eſpecially in matters which are not brought to an iſ- 1 : 

| ſue. This is a frequent and unhappy temper and praftice, 1 
You ſhould rather be intent and ſolicitous to take up the 4 
mind and meaning of the ſpeaker, zealous to ſeize and approve 3 
all thatis true in his difccurſe ; nor yet ſhould you want cour= j 
age to oppoſe where it is neceſſary ; but let your modeſty and 
r and a friendly temper, be as conſpicuous as your 4 
zZeU, | 7 


XI. When a man ſpeaks with much freedom and eaſe, and © 
ges his opinion in the plaineſt language of common ſenſe, do 3 
not preſently imagine you ſhall gain nothing by his company. 
Sometimes you will find a perſon who in his converſation or * 
his writings delivers his thoughts in fo plain, ſo eaſy, fo famil- 3 

| ar and perſpicuous a manner, that you both underſtand and 

ent to every thing he ſaith, as faſt as you read or hear it: 

Hereupon ſome hearers have been ready to conclude in haſte, 


ſurely this man ſaith none btit common things, I knew as 
H. | much 
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the only man that could do it, the only ſpeaker who had at- 


without telling him you oppoſe. This manner of addreſs 


fent how far you agree; and, if there be any room for it, ex- 
plain the words of the ſpeaker in ſuch a ſenſe to which you can 


— 
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much before, or I could have ſaid all this myſelf. This isa 
frequent miſtake. PELLUCIDO: was a very great genius; 
when he {poke 1n the ſenate he was wont to convey his ideas 
in ſo ſimple and happy a manner, as to inſtru and convince 
every hearer, and to inforce the conviction through the whole 
illuſtrious aſſembly ; and that with ſo much evidence, that 
you would have been ready to wonder, that every one who 
{poke had not ſaid the ſame things; but PELLUC1DO was 


tained this art and honour. Such is the writer of whom 
HoRACE would ſay, _ | 


Ut ſiòi quivis, 
Sheret idem, ſudet multum, fruſiraque laboret 
Auſus idem. De Art. Poct, 


Smooth be your ftyle, and plain and natural, 
To firike the ſons of Wapping or Whitehall. 
Mile others think this eaſy to attain, 
. Let them but try, and with their utmoſt pain, 
They'll ſweat and firive to imitate in vain. 


XII. Ir any thing ſeem dark in the diſcourſe of your com- 
panion, ſo that you have not a clear idea of what is ſpoken, 
endeavour to obtain a clearer conception of it by a decent man- 
ner of inquiry. Do not charge the ſpeaker with obſcurity, 
Either in his ſenſe or his words, but intreat his favour to re- 
lieve your own want of penetration, or to add an enlightening 
word or two, that you may take up his whole meaning. 

If difficulties ariſe in your mind, and conſtrain your diſſent 
to the things ſpoken, repreſent what objedtions ſome perſons 
would be ready to make againſt the ſentiments of the ſpeaker, 


carries ſomething more modeſt and obliging in it, than to ap- 
pear to raiſe objections of your own by way of contradiftion 
to him that ſpoke. 

XIII. WEN you are forced to differ from * «who deliv- 


ers his ſenſe on a point, yet agree as far as you can, and repre- 


in general aſſent, and fo agree with him; or at leaſt by a fall 
addidon or altcration of his ſentiments ſhow your own ſeuſe 


4 
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of things. It is the practice and delight of the candid hearer, 
to make it appear how unwilling he is to differ from him who 
ſpeaks. Let the ſpeaker know that it is nothing but truth 
conſtrains you to oppoſe him; and let that difference be al- 
ways expreſſed in few, civil, and choſen words, ſuch as give 
the leaſt offence. | - 

Be careful always to take SO LOMAN 's rule with you.; and 
let your correſpondent fairly finiſh his ſpeech before you re- 
ply ; for the that anſwereth a matter before he heareth it, it 
is folly and ſhame unto him.“ Prov. xvii. i ge 

A little watchſulneſs, care, and prattice in younger life, 
will render all theſe things more caſy, familiar, and natural 
to you, and will grow into habit. 


XIV. As you ſhould carry about with you a conſtant and 


fiacere ſenſe of your own ignorance, ſo you ſhould not be 
afraid nor aſhamed to freely confels this ignorance, by taking; 
all proper opportunities to inquire for further information; 
whether it be the meaning of a word, the nature of a thing, 
the reaſon of a propoſition, or the cuſtom of a nation, never 
remain in 1gnorance for want of aſking. 

Many a perſoa had arrived at {ome conſiderable degree o. 
knowledge, had he not been full of ſelf conceit, and imagine s 
that he had known enough already, or elſe was aſhamed to le: 


others know that he was acquainted with it. God and man 


are ready to teach the meek, the humble, and the ignorant; 
but he that fancies himſelf io know any particular ſubje& 
well, or that will not venture to aſk a queſtion about it, ſuch 
zone Will not put himſelfin o the way of improvement by inqui- 
ry and diligence. A fool may be wiſer in his on conceit than 
ten men who can render a reaſon, and ſuch a one is very like- 
ly to be an everlaſting fool ; and perhaps _—_— it is a ſilly thame 


hat renders his folly incurable. 


Slultorum incu rata pudor malus ulcera celet. 
HOR. Epiſt. 16. Lib. L. 


ENGLISH. 


If fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal item; 
Frey muſt have ulcers ſi:1!, for none can heal them. 


XV. Bz not too forward, eſpecially in the younger part of 
| life, to determine any queſtion in company with an infallible 


and preremptory fentence, nor ſpeak with aſſuming airs, nor 
| with 
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give their aſſent to the impudence and infallibility of the pre. 


as SOLOMAN the wiſeſt of men teaches us, when a foo! 


ith deciſive tones of voice. A young man in the preſence 
of his edlers ſhould rather hear and attend, and weigh the ar. 
guments which are brought for the poof or refutation of any 
doubtful propoſition ; and, when it is your turn to ſpeak, pro- 
poſe your thoughts by way of inquiry.. By*this mean your 
mind wil! be kept in a fitter temper to receive truth, and you 
will be more ready to corrett and improve your own fenti. 
ments, where you have not been too poſitive in affirming 
them. But if you have magiſterially decided the point, you 
will find a ſecret unwillingneſs to retract, though you ſhould, 
feel an inward conviction that you were in the wrong. 
XVI. Ir is granted indeed, that a ſeaſon may happen, when 
ſome bold pretender to ſcience may aſſume haughty and poſi- 
tive airs to affert and vindicate a groſs and dangerous errour, 
or to renounce and vilify fome importanteFuth ; and if he has 
a popular talent of talking, and there be no remonſtrance 
made againſt him, the company may be tempted too eaſily to. 


ſumer. They may imagine a propoſition, ſo much vilified, 
can never be true, and that a doctrine, which is fo boldly cen. 
ſured and renounced, can never be defended. Weak minds 
are too ready to perſuade themſelves, that a man would never 
talk with ſo much aſſurance unleſs he were certainly in the 
Tight, and could well maintain and prove what he ſaid. By 
this mean truth itſelf is in danger of being betrayed or loſt, if 
there be no oppoſition made to ſuch a pretending talker. 

Now in ſuch a caſe even a modeſt man may aſſume airs too, 
and repel inſolence with his own weapons. There is a time, 


ſhould be anſwered according to his folly, leſt he be viſe in 
his own conceit, and left others too eaſily yield up their faith 
and reaſon to his imperious dictates. Courage and poſitivity. 
are never more neceffary than on ſuch an occaſion. But it is 
good to join ſome argument with them of real and convincing 
force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too, 

When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, you ſhall find ſome of 
theſe bold talkers will draw in their horrs, when their fierce 
and feeble puſhes againſt truth and reaſon are repelled with 
puſhing and confidence. It is a pity indeed that truth ſhould 
ever need ſuch ſort of defences ; but we know that a triumpb- 
ant aſſurance hath ſometimes ſupported groſs falſehoods, and 


a whole company have been captivated to errour by this mean, 
tilt 


1 
|| 
2 
{ 
4 
| 

' 
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nan ſome man with equal aſſurance has reſcued them. It is 
pity that any momentous point of doQrine ſhould happen to 
fall under ſuch reproaches, and require ſuch a mode of vindi- 
cation; though I happen to hear it, I ought not to turn my 
back, and to incak.off in ſilence, and leave the truth to lie 4 
| baffled, bleeding, and flain. Yet I muſt confeſs, I ſhould be 1 
glad to have no occaſion ever given me, to fight with any man 
at this ſort of weapons, even though I ſhould be ſo happy as 
to ſilence his inſolence, and obtain an evident victory. | I 
= XVII. Be not fond of diſputing every thing pro and con, 1 
nor indulge yourſelf to ſhow your talent of attacking and de- 
fending. A logic, which teaches nothing elſe, is worth but 
W !ittle, This temper and practice will lead you juſt fo far out 


olf the way of knowledge, ana divert your honeſt inquiry after 4 
the truth which is debated or ſought. In ſet diſputes every 4 
little ſtraw tis often laid hold on to ſupport our own cauſe ; l 
every thing that can be drawn im any way, to give colour to | 

i 


Hur argument, is advanced, and that perhaps with vanity and. 
E oltentation.. This puts the mind out of a proper poſture to 


| 

ſeek and receive the truth. . 
XVIII. Do not bring a warm party ſpirit into a free con- g 
verſation, which is deſigned for mutual improvement in the 9 


ſearch of truth. Take heed'of allowing yourſelf in thoie ſelf i 
aſſurances, which keep the doors of the underſtanding barred Y 
falt againſt the admiſſion of any new ſentiments. Let your 
ſoul be ever ready to harken to further diſcoveries, from a 
conſtant and ruling conſciouſneſs of our preſent fallible and 
impe rfect ſtate; and make it appear to your friends, that it is 
no hard taſk for you to learn and pronounce thoſe little words, 
II was miſtaken, however hard it be for the bulk of mankind 
to pronounce them. | 4 
XIX. As you may ſometimes raiſe inquiries for your own 
inſtruction and improvement, and draw out the learning, wiſe 
dom, and fine ſentiments of your friends, who perhaps may 3 
| be too reſerved or modeſt; ſo, at other times, if you perceive ji 
a perſon unſgil ful in matter of debate, you may, by queſtions 
| 2ptly propoſed in the Socratic method, lead him into a clearer 


knowledge of the ſubject; then you become his inſtructor in. 0 
bach a manner as may not appear to make yourſelf his ſupert- 1 
dur. 5 . 3 
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XX. TAxE heed of always affecting to ſhine in company 
above the reſt, and to diſplay the riches of your own under. 
ſtanding or your oratory, as though you would render yourſelf 
admirable to all who are preſent. This is ſeldom well taken 
in polite company; much leſs ſhould you uſe fuch forms 
of ſpeech, as ſhould infinuate the ignorance or dulneſs of thoſe 
with whom we converſe. e 
XXI. Troven you ſhould'not affect to flouriſh in a copi - 
eus harangue and diffuſive ſtyle in company, yet neither ſhould, 
you rudely interrupt and reproach him that happens to uſe it; 
bat when he has done ſpeaking, reduce his ſentiments into x 
more contracted form; not with a ſhow of correcting, but az 
one who is doubtful whether you hit upon his true ſenſe or not. 
Thus matters may be brought more eafily from a wild confu. 
ſion into a ſingle point, queſtions may be ſooner determined, 
and difficulties more readily removed, 
XXII. Be not ſo ready to charge ignorance, prejudice, 
and miſtake upon others, as you are to ſuſpect yourſelf of it; 
and in order to ſhow how free you are from prejudices, leam 
; to bear contradiction with patience ; let it be eaſy to you to 
| hear your own opinion ſtrongly oppoſed, eſpecially in matters 
| Which are doubtful and diſputable amengſt men of ſobric- 
— ty and virtue. Give a patient hearing to arguments on all 
f:des, otherwiſe you give the company oceafion to ſaſpeR that 
it is not the evidence of truth has led you into this opinion, but 
ſome lazy anticipation of judgment; ſome beloved preſump- 
tion, ſome long and raſh poſſeſſion of a party ſcheme, in which 
| T2 de fire to reſt undiſturbed. If your aſſent has been eſtab- 
Hhed upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, why ſhould you be 
afraid to let the truth be put to the trial of argument? 
XXIII. BAN ISH utterly out of all converſation, and eſ- 
cially out of all learned and intelleQual conference, every 
thing that tends to provoke paſſion, or raife a fire in the blood. 
Let no ſharp language, no noiſy exclamation, no ſarcaſms ot 
biting jeſts be heard among you; no perverſe: or invidiouz 
conſequences be drawn from each other's opinions, and imputed 
to the perſon ; let there be no wilful perverſion of another; 
meaning; no ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play upon | 
it, nor any abuſed conſtruction of an innocent miſtake ; ſuffer Wl 
not your tongue to inſult a modeſt opponent that begins 
yield; let there be no crowing and triumph, even where theie 
is evident victory on vour ſide. All thefe things are enemies 
10 
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eo . and the ruin of free converſanion. The impar- 
tial ſearch of truth requires all calmneſs and ſerenity, al 
& temper and candour ; mutual inſtruction can never be attain«- 

ed in the midſt of paſſion, pride, and clamour, unleſs we ſup- 
5 poſe i in the midſt of ſuch a ſcene there is a loud and penetrat- 

ng lecture read by both ſides on the folly and ſhameful in- 
E frmitics of human nature. 

XXIV. WHENSOEVER therefore any 3 * 

fall ariſe in company that might give you a reaſonable diſ- 

gut, quaſh the riſing reſentment, be it ever ſo juſt, and com 
mand your ſoul and your tongue into frlence, leſt you cancel 

the hopes of all improvement: for that hour, and transform the 
learned converſation into the mean and vulgar form of re- 

3 proaches and railing. The man who begun to break the: 

peace in ſuch a ſociety, will fall under the ſhame and convic- 

tion of ſuch a. ſilent reproof, if he has any thing ingenuous: 
about him. If this ſhould not be ſufficient, let a grave admo- 
@ nition, or a ſoft and gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleaſ- 
E antry, give the warm diſputer an occaſton to ſtop the progreſs 

of his indecent fire, if not to retract the indecency and quench: 

8 the flame. | 5 
XXV. IN RH yourſelf to a candid and obliging manner- 4 
in all your converſation, and acquire the art of a pleaſing ad- | 
| dreſs, even when you teach as well as when you learn, and } 


when you oppoſe as well as when you aſſert or prove. This 
degree of politeneſs is not to be attained without a diligent- 
attention to ſuch kind of directions as are here laid down, aud 
a frequent exerciſe and practice of them. | 

XXVI. Ir you would know what fort of companions you 
| ould feleA for the cultivation and advantage of the mind, 
the general rule is, chuſe ſuch as by their brightneſs of parts, 
| and their diligence in ſtudy, or by their ſuperiour advance- 
ment in Fearning, or peculiar excellency in any art, ſcience, 
or accompliſhment, divine or human, may be capable of ad- 
miniſtering to your improvement; and be ſure to maintain 

| and keep ſome due regard to their moral character always, 
left while you wander in ut = of intellectual gain, you fall 1 
into the contagion of irreligion and vice. No wiſe man 
would venture into a houſe infected with the plague, in order 
to ſee the fineſt collections of any virtuoſo in Europe. 

XXVII. Nox is it every ſober perſon of vour acquaintance, 


RO, nor every man of bright parts, or rich in learning, * 15 
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fit to engage in free converſation for the inquiry after truth. 
Let a perſon have ever ſo illuſtrious talents, yet-he is nota 
proper aſſociate for ſuch a purpoſe, it he he under any of the 
following infirmities. 

(1.) If he be exceedingly Sk, and hath either no in. 


elination to diſcourſe, or no »olerable capacity of ſpecch and 
language for the communication of his ſentiments. 


(2.) If he be haughty and proud of his knowledge, impe. 
rious in his airs, and is always fond of impoſing bis ſentiments 

on all the company. 

(3.) If he be poſitive and dogmatical in his own opinions, 
and will diſpute to the end; if he will reſiſt the brighteſt evi- 
gence of truth rather than ſuFer himſelf to be overcome, or 
yield to the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt reaſonings. 

. (4-) If he be one who always affetis to outſhine all the 
company, and delights to hear himſelf talk and flouriſh upon 
a ſubject, and make long harangues, while the reſt muſt be al} 
Blent and attentive. 

(5. he be a perſonofa whiffling and unſte ady turn of mind, 
who cannot keep cloſe to a var of controverſy, but wanders 
from it perpetually, and is always ſolicitous to ſay ſomething, 
whether it be pertinent to the queſtion or not. 

(6.) If he be fretful and peeviſh, and given to reſentmert 
upon all occaſions ; if he knows nct how to bear contradic- 
tion, or is ready to take things in a wrong ſenſe ; if he is ſwift 
to feel a ſuppoſed: offence, or to imagine himſelf affronted, 
and then break out into a ſudden paſhon, or retain filent and 
fullen wrath. 

.) If he affect wit on all occaſions, and is full of his con- 
ceits and puns, quirks or quibbles, } jeſis and repartees ; theſe 


may aprecably entertain. and animate an hour of mirth, but 


they have no place in the ſearch alter truth. 

(8.) If he carry always about him a fort of craft, and cut- 
ning, and diſguiſe, and aft rather like a ſpy than a friers, 
Have a care of ſuch a one as will make an ill uſe of freedon 


12 converſation and immediately charge hereſy upon you 


when you happen to differ from thoſe ſentiments which a 
thority or cutom has eſtabliſned. 

In ſhort, you ſhould avoid the man in ſuch ſeleQ conver: 
tion, who praftifes any thing that is unbecoming the character 
of a ſincere, free, and open ſeareher after truch. 


12 
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Nov though you may pay all relative duties of life to per- 
Eons of theſe unhappy qualifications, and treat them with de- 
cency and love, ſo far as religion and humanity oblige you, yet 
rake care of entering into a free debate on matters of truth or 
fal ſehood in their company, and, eſpecially about the princi- 
Wples of religion. I confeſs, if a perſon of ſuch a temper hap- 
Wpens to judge and talk well on ſuch a ſubject, you may hear 
Dim with attention, and derive what profit you can from his 
Niſcourſe; but he is by no means to be choſen for a free con- 
W-rencein matters of inquiry and knowledge. 5 
XXVIII. WIIILE I would perſuade you to beware of 
uch perſons, and abſtain from too much freedom of diſcourſe 
Winongſt them, it is very natural to infer that you ſhould watch 
W-ainſt the working of theſe evil qualities in your own breaſt, 
you happen to be tainted with any of them yourſelf. Men 
learning and ingenuity will juftly avoid your acquaintance, 
ben they find ſuch an unhappy and unſociable temper pre- 
Sailing in you. 

XXIX. To conclude ; when you. retire from company, 


e learnt for the improvement of your. underſtanding, or 
or the rectifying your inclinations, for the increaſe of your 
Firtues, or for meliorating your conduct and behaviour in any 
Buture parts of life. If you have ſeen ſome of your company 
andid, modeſt, humble in their manner, wiſe and ſagacious, 
1? and pious in their ſentiments, polite and graceful, as well 
clear and ſtrong in their expreſſion, and univerſally accept. 
le and lovely in their behaviour, endeavour to iinpreſs the 
dea of all theſe upon your memory, and treaſure them up 
r your imitation. | 
XXX. Ir the laws of reaſon, decency, and civility have. 
Þ2! been well obſerved amongſt your aſſociates, take natice 
hole defects for your own improvement; and from every 
P:currence of this kind, remark ſomething to imitate or to 
void, in elegant, polite, and uſeful converſation. Perhaps 
0 will find that-ſome perſons preſent have really diſpleaſed 
2 company, by an exceſſive and too viſible an affectation to. 
leaſe, that is by giving looſe to ſervile flattery, or promiſcu- 
Ps praiſe, While others were as ready to oppoſe and cons 
adict every thing that was ſaid. Some have deſerved juſt 
enſure for a moroſe and affected taciturnity, and others have 
een anxious and careful left their filence ſhould be mterpret.. 
ea want of ſenſe, and therefore they have ventured to make 
ſpeeches 


hen converſe with yourſelf in ſolitude, and inquire what you 
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in his thoughts, and bright in his language; but he was to 


which ſpoil converfation, or make itlefs agreeable and lel 


ences, which may render your company every where deſired 
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ſpeeches, though they had nothing to fay which was wort 


hearing. Perhaps you will obſerve, that one was ingeniou 


top full of himſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the company; tha 
he ſpoke well indeed, but that he ſpoke too long, and did n 
allow equal liberty or time to his affociates. You will re 
mark, that another was full charged to let out his words he. 
fore his friend had done ſpeaking, or impatient of the leaſt q- 
poſition to any thing he ſaid. You will remember that ſome 

erſons have talked at large, and with confidence, of thing 
which they did not underſtand, and others counted every thing 
tedious and intolerable, that was ſpoken on ſubjeRts out of their 
ſphere, and they would fain confine the conference entireh 
within the limits of their own. narrow knowledge and Rudy, 
The errours of converſation are almoſt infinite. 

XXXI. By a review of ſuch irregularities as theſe, you 
may learn to avoid thoſe follies and pieces of ill condud, 
uſeful ; and by degrees you will acquire that delightful and 
eaſy manner of addreſs and behaviour in all uſeful correſpond 


and beloved; at the ſame time among the beſt of your con- 
panions you may make the higheſt improvement in your own 
intellectual acquifitions, that the diſcourſe of mortal] creature 
will allow, under all our diſadvantages i in this ſorry ſtate af 
mortality. But there is a day coming, when we fſhal} be ſeizet 
away from this lower claſs in the ſchool of knowledge, when 
we labour under the many dangers and darkneſſes, the errour 
and the rn e of fleſn and blood, and our converſation 
hall be with angela, and more illuminated ſpirits in the upper 
regions of the univerſe, 
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Of Diſputes. 


*. 1. 7 
5 : TvR the general head of converſation for the im- 


| Erna of the mind, we may rank the practice of diſput- 
Ine; that is, when two or more perſons appear to maintain | 
4 n ſentiments, and defend their own, or oppoſe the oth- 
0 rs opinion, in alternate ä by forme methods of argu- 


ent. 
I. As cheſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where the | 


o contenders do really believe the different propolitions | 
Sch they ſupport ; ſo ſometimes they are appointed as mere 
ils of ſkill in academies or ſchools, by the ſtudents. Some- | 
mes they are practiſed, and that with apparent fervour in 
urts of judicature by lawyers, in order to gain the fees of 
jeir different clients; while both ſides perhaps are really of 
ze {ame ſentiment with regard to the cauſe which is tried. 

III. Is common converſation, diſputes are often managed 
Iithout any forms of regularity or order, and they turn to 
dod or evil purpoſes, chiefly according to the temper of the 
{putants, They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out 
uth, ſometimes effectual to maintain truth, and convince the 


difiaken, but at other times a diſpute is a mere ſcene of bat- 
e in order to victory and vain triumph. 


IV. THERE are ſome few general rules which ſhould be 
blerved in all debates whatſoever, if we would find out truth 
them, or convince a friend of his errour, even though they 
not nanaged according to any ſettled forms of diſputation ; : 
id as there are almoſt as many opinions and judgments of 
Ings as there are perſons, ſo when ſeveral perſons happen to 
and confer together upon any ſubject, they are ready to 
20 re their difcrent ſentiments, and ſupport them by ſuch 
200g as they are capable of. This is called debating, 
duputing, as is above deſcribed. 
V. When perſons begin a debate, they ſhould always take 
re that they are agre ed © in ſome gener ral principals or propo= 
ions, Witch either more nearly or remotely affect the quel- 
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tion in hand; for otherwiſe they have no foundation or hoy 
of convincing each other; they muſt have ſome comm 
ground to ſtand upon while they maintain the conteſt. 

When they find they agree in ſome remote propoſition, 
«then let them ſearch further, and inquire how near they 2; 
proach to each other's fentiments ; and whatſoever Propoh. 
tions they agree in, let theſe lay a foundation for the muty; 
hope of conviction, Hereby you will be prevented from m 
ning at every turn to ſome original and remote propoſition 
and axioms, which practice both entangles and prolongs a di. 
pute. As for inſtance, if there was a debate propoſed btyix 
a Proteſtant and a Papiſt, whether there be ſuch a place x 
purgatory ? Let them remember that they both agree in thy 
point, that Chriſt has made fatisfaction or atonement for {in 
and upon this ground let them both Rand, while they ſear 
out the controverted doctrine of purgatory by way of cone. 
ence or debate. ; 

VI. The queſtion ſhould be cleared from all doubtfi 
terms and needleſs additions; and all things that belong to th: 
queſtion ſhould be expreſſed in plain and inte Iligible language, 
This is fo neceſſary a thing, that without it, men will be en 
poſed to ſuch ſort of ridiculous conteſts as was found one diy 
Letween the two unlearned combatants, SARTOR and St: 
TOR, who aſſaulted and defended the doctrine of tranſul- 
ſtantiation with much zeal and violence; but Lato h 
pening to come into their company, and enquiring the ſubjt 
of their diſpute, aſked each of them what he meant by tit 
long hard word tranſubſtantiation. SUTOR readil; informel 
him, that he underſtood bowing at the name of jeſus; but 
SARTOR afſured him that he meant nothing but bowing l 
the high alter. No wonder then,” © faid LATINO, that ye 
c innot agree, when you neither underſtand one another, 0t 
tae word about which you contend,” I think the whole fat 
ils of the SaRTORS and SUTORS would be wiſer it the 
avoided ſuch kind of debates, till they underſtood the term 
better. But alas! even their wives carry on ſuch conference 
the other day one was heard in the fireet explaining to if 
leſs learned neighbour the meaning of metaphyſical ſcent; 
and ſhe aſſured her, that as phyſics were medicines bor dt 
body, ſo metaphyſics was phyſic for the ſoul ; upon this the 


4. ; > . 5 ! ohe 
went on to diſpute the point, how far the divine excelled ts 
<doftor. | | 


Audit 
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Auditum admiffi riſum teneatts amici g 
Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat ® FORACE, 


Can it be faulty to repeat : 

A dialogue that walk'd the ſtreet? 0 
Or can my graveſt friends forbear 

A laugh, when ſuch diſputes they bear? 


VII. AND not only the ſenſe and meaning of words, uſed 


in the queſtion, ſhould be ſettled and adjuſted between the 
diſputants, but the preciſe point of inquiry ſhould be diſt inct- 


ly fixed; the queſtion in debate ſhould be limited preciſely 


to its ſpecial extent, or declared to be taken in its more gene- 


ral ſenſe. As for inſtance ; if two men are contending wheth- 
er civil government be of divine right or not, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, the queſtion 1s not whether monarchy in one man, or 


Ja republic in multitudes of people, or an ariſtocracy in a few 
Jof the chief, is appointed of God as neceſſary ; but whether 


civil government in its moſt general ſenſe, or in any form 


| whatever, is derived from the will and appointment of God. 


Again; the point of inquiry ſhould be limited further. Thus 
the queſtion 1s not whether government comes from the will 
of God by the light of revelation, for that is granted; but 
whether it is derived from the will of God by the light of 
reaſon too. This ſort of ſpecification or limitation of the 
queſtion, hinders and prevents the diſputers from wandering 
away from the preciſe point of inquiry, 

It is this trifling humour or diſhoneſt artifice of changing 
the queſtion, and wandering away from the firlt point of de- 
bate, which gives endleſs length to diſputes, and cauſes both 
the diſputants to part without any ſatisfaction. One chief 
occaſion of it is this; when one of the combatants feels his 


cauſe run low and fail, and is juſt ready to be confuted and 
moleſted, he is tempted to ſtep aſide to avoid the blow, and 


betakes himſelf to a different queſtion; thus, if his adverſary 
de not well aware of him, he begins to entre nch himſelf in a 


new, faſineſs, and holds out the ſiege with a new artillery of 


thoughts and words. It is the pride of men which is the 
Ipring of this evil, and an unwillingneſs to yield up their own 
opinions even to be overcome by truth itſelf. _ | 

VIII. Kee this always therefore upon your mind, as an 


crerlaſting rule of conduct in your debates to find out truth, 


thae 
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that a reſolute deſign, or even a warm affe dtation of vigor, 


is the bane of all real improvement, and an eifeQual S; 
againſt the admiſſion of the truth which you profeſs to ſeck. 

This works with a, ſecret, but a powerful and miſchievou 
influence in every diſpute, unleſs we are much upon our 
guard. It appears in frequent converſation. Every age, each 
ſex, and each party of mankind are fo fond of being in the 
right, that they know not how to renounce this unhappy pre, 
udice, this vain love of victory. 

When truth with bright evidence is ready to break in upon 
a diſputant, and to overcome his objections and miſtakes, how 
ſwift and ready is the mind to engage wit and fancy, craft and 
ſubtilty, to cloud, perplex, and puzzle the truth, if poſſible? 
How eager is he to throw in {ome 1mpertinent queſtion to dis 
vert from the main ſubject? How ſwift to take hold of ſome 
occaſional word, thereby to lead the diſcourſe off from the 
point in hand? So much afraid is human nature of parting 
with its errours, and of being overcome by truth. Jufl thus 
a hunted hare calls up all the ſhifts that nature has taught 
Her, ſhe treads back her mazes, croſſes and confounds hea 
former track, and uſes all poſſible methods to divert the ſcent, 
when ſhe is in danger of being ſeized and taken, Let puſs 
practiſe what nature teaches ; but would one imagine, that 
any rational being ſhould take ſuch pains to avoid truth, and 
co eſcape the improvement of the underſtanding ? 

1X. When you come to a diſpute in order to find out truth, 
do not preſume that you are certainly poſſeſſed of it before- 
hand. Enter the debate with a ſincere deſign of yielding to 
reaſon, on which fide ſoever it appears. Uſe no ſubtil art 
to cloud and entangle the queſtion ; hide not yourſelf in 
doubtlul words and phraſes ; do not affect little ſhifts and ſub- 
terfuges to avoid the force of an argument; take a generous 
pleaſure to eſpy the firſt riſing begs of WY though it be on 
the ſide of your opponent. Endeavour to remove the little ob- 
ſcurities that hang about it, and ſuffer and encourage it to 
break out into open and convincing light; that while your op- 
ponent perhaps may gain the better of your reaſonings, yet 
vou yourſelf may triumph over errour, and I am ſure thats 
a much more valuable acquiſition and v ictory- 

X. Warcn narrowly in every diſpute, that your opp* 
nent does not lead you unwarily to grant ſome principle or 
propoſition, which wall bring with it 3 fatal conſequence, nd 
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lead vou inſenſibly into his ſentiment, though it be far aſtray 


from the truth; and by this wrong ſtep you will be, as, it were, 
plunged into dangerous errours before you are aware. Po- 


| LONIDES in free converſation led IN Au rTA to agree with 


him in this plain propoſition, that che bleſſed God has too 


much juſtice in any caſe to pumith® any being who is in itſelf 


innocent; till he not only allowed it with an unthinking 


alacrity, but aſſerted it in moſt univerſal and unguarded terms. 


XK little after Po LON IDEs came in diſcourſe to commend the 
virtues, the innocence, and the piety of our bleſſed Saviour; 
«2d thence inferred, it was impoſſible that God ſhould ever 
puniſh fo holy a perſon, who was never guilty of any crime. 


Then INCAUTO efpied the fnare, and found himſelf robbed 


and defranded\of the great doctrine of the atonement by the 
death of Chriſt, upon which he had placed his immortal hopes 
according to the goſpel. This taught him to bethink himſelf 
what a dangerous» conceſſion he had made in ſo uniyerſal x 
manner, that God: would never puniſh any being who was in- 
nocent,' and he ſaw it needful to recal his words and to ex- 
plain them better, by adding this reſtridtion or limitations 
viz. Unleſs this innocent being were ſome way involved 
in another's ſin, or ſtood as a voluntary ſurety for the guilty;“ 
by this limitation he ſecured the great and bleſſed dofirine of 
the ſacrifice of Chriſt for the ſins of men, and learnt to be 
more cautious in his conceſſions for time to come. 

Two months ago FATALIO had almoſt tempted his friend 
FIDENS to leave off prayer, and to abandon his dependence 
on the providence of God in the common occurrences of life, 
by obtaining of him a conceſſion of the like kind. Is it not 
evident to reaſon, ſays FaTAL10,. that God's immenſe 
ſcheme of tranſactions in the univerſe was contrived and de- 
termined long before you and I were born? Can you imag- 
ine, my dear FIDENS, that the bleſſed God changes his orig 
mal contrivances, and makes new interruptions in his courſe 
of them, ſo often as you and I want his aid, to prevent the 
little accidents of life, or to guard us from them? Can you 
fuller yourſelf to be perſuaded, that the great Creator of this. 
world takes care to ſupport a bridge which was quite rotten, 
and to make it ſtand firm à few minutes longer till you had 

| rode 


* The word puniſh here ſignifies, to bring ſome natural evil 
upon @ perſon on account of moral evil done. 
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not he, from the beginning, foreſee your morning prayer for 


fand firm until you had eſcaped the danger? or could not 


way of perfe& correſpondence with his own foreknowledgs 
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rode over it? Or will he uphold a falling tower while we two 
were paſſing by it, that ſuch worms as you and I are might 
eſcape the ruin? | NT : 

But you ſay, you prayed for his protection in the morning, 
and he certainly hears prayer. I grant he knows it; but are 
you fo weak, ſaid he, as to ſuppoſe the univerſa! Lord of al! 
had ſuch a regard to a word or two of your breath, as to make 
alterations in his own eternal ſcheme on that account? Nor 
15 there any other way whereby his providence can preſerve 
you in anſwer to prayer, but by creating ſuch perpetnal inter. 
ruptions and changes in his own conduct according to your 
daily behaviour. ; 3 

T acknowledge, ſays FID ENS, there is no other way to 
ſecure the doctrine of divine providence in all theſe common 
affairs ; and therefore I begin to doubt, whether God does or 
ever will exert himfelf ſo particularly in our littie concerrs, 

Have a care, good FiDENS, that you yield not too far; 
take heed leſt you have granted too much to FATAL10, 
Pray let. me aſk you, could not the great God, who graſps and 
furveys all future and diſtant things in one fingle view, could 


his protection, and appoint all ſecond. cauſes to concur for 
the ſupport of that crazy bridge, or to make that old tower 


he cauſe all the mediums to work ſo as to make it fall before 
you come near it? Can he not appoint all his own tranſatiions 
in the univerſe, and every event in the natural world, in! 


of all events, actions, and appearances of the moral world in 
every part of it ? Can he not direct every thing in nature, 
which 1s but his ſervant, to act in perfect agreement with his 
eternal preſcience of our ſins, or of our piety ? Hereby al} 
the glory of providence, and our neceſſary dependence upon 
it by faith and. prayer, are as well ſecured, as it he interpoſed 
to alter his own ſcheme every moment. 

Let me aſk again, Did not he in his own councils or dee 
crees appoint thunders and lightnings, and earthquakes, to 
burn up and deſtroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn them ie 
a dead ſea, juſt at the time when the iniquities of thoſe cities 
were raiſed to their ſupreme height:? Did he not ordain tie 
foundations of the deep to be broken up, aad overwhelming 
rains to fall down from heaven, juſt when a guilty world an 
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| ved to be drowned ; while he took care of the ſecurity of righ- 
teous NOAH, by an ark which ſhould float upon that very 
deluge of waters ? Thus he can puniſh the criminal when he 
pleaſes, and reward the devout worſhipper in the proper ſeaſon, 
by his original and eternal ſchemes of appointment, as well as 
if he interpoſed every moment anew. Take heed, FIDENS, 
| that you be not temptedaway by ſuch ſophiſms of FaTar1o,. 


to withhold prayer from God, and to renounce your faith in 4 

| his providence. | \ 
Remember this ſhort and plain caution of the ſubtil er- F* 
rours of men. Let a ſnake but once thruſt in his head at ſome | »K 
mall unguarded fold of your garment, and he will inſenſibly * 


and unavoidably wind his whole body into your boſom, and 
give you'a pernicious wound. 
XI. ON the other hand, when you have found your oppo- 
nent make any fuch conceſſion as may turn to your real advan- 
tage in maintaining the truth, be wile 2nd watchful to obſerve 
it, and make a happy improvement of it. Raps O Ds has I 
taken a great deal of pains to detract from the honour of” #* 
Chriſtianity, by fly infinuations that the ſacred writers are per- i 
petually promoting virtue and piety by promiſes and threaten- 77 
ings; whereas neither the fear of future puniſhment, nor the 
hope of future reward, can poſſibly be called good affe ctions, 
or ſuch as are the acknowledged ſprings and ſources of all ac- 
tions truly good. He adds further, that this fear, or this 
hope, cannot conſiſt in reality with virtue or goodneſs, if it 
either ſtandsg as efſential' to any moral performance, or as a 
conſiderable motive to any good action; and thus he would 
an lead Chriſtians to be aſhamed of the gofpe! of Chriſt, be- 
caule of its future and eternal promiſes and threatenings, as 
being inconſiſtent with his notion of virtue; for he ſuppoſes: 
virtue ſhould be ſo beloved and practiſed for the ſake of its 
own beauty and lovelinels, that alt other motives-ariſing from: 
rewards or puniſhments, fear or hope, do really take away juſt 
ſo much from the very nature of virtue as their influence 
reaches to; and no part of thoſe good practices are really val- 1 
uable, but what ariſes from the mere love of virtue itſelf, 1 
without any regard to puniſhment or reward. A 
But obſerve in two pages afterwards, he grants that this 
principle of fear of future puniſhment, and hope of future re- 
ward, how mercenary and ſervile ſoever it may be accounted; 
yet in many circumſtances a great advantage, {ecority, and 
| 1 2 dunpen: 
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ſupport to virtue; eſpecially where there is danger of the vig. 
lence of rage or luſt, or any counter working paſſion to con. 
trol and overcome the good affections of the mind. 

Now the rule and the prattice of Chriſtianity, or the goſpel, 


as it is cloſely connetted with future rewards and puniſhments, 


may be well ſupported by this conceſſion. Pray, Ruavygo. 
DUS, tell me, if every man in this preſent life, by the vio. 
lence of ſome counter working paſſion, may not have his good 
affeQtions to virtue controled or overcome? May not therefore 
his eternal fears and hopes be a great advantage, ſecurity, and 
ſupport to virtue in ſo dangerous a ſtate and ſttuation, as one 
Journey through this world towards a better ? And this is all 
that the defence of Chriſtianity neceſſarily requires. 

And yet further, let me aſk our rhapſodiſt, if you hare 
nothing elſe, Sir, but the beauty, and exellency, and loveli- 
neſs of virtue to preach and flouriſh upon, before ſuch ſorry 
and degenerate creatures as the bulk of mankind are, and you 
have no future rewards or puniſhments with which to addrels 
their hopes and fears, how many of theſe vicious wretches 


will you ever reclaim from all their varieties of profanencſs, 


intemperance, and madneſs? How many have you ever aftu- 
ally "reclaimed by this fmooth ſoft method, and theſe fine 
words ? What has all that reaſoning and rhetoric done which 
have been diſplayed by your predeceſſors the heathen moral- 
iſts upon this excellency and beauty of virtue? What has it 
been able to do towards the reforming of a ſinful world? 
Perhaps now and then a man of better natural mould has 
been a little refined, and perhaps alſo there may have been 
here and there a man reſtrained or recovered from injuſtice 
and knavery, from drunkenneſs and lewdneſs, and vile de- 
baucheries, by this fair reaſoning and philoſophy ; but hare 
the paſſions of revenge and envy, of ambition and pride, and 
the inward ſecret vices of the mind been mortificd merely by 
this philoſophical language? Have any of theſe men been 
made new creatures, men of real piety and love to God? 

Go dreſs up all the virtues of human nature in all the 
beauties of your oratory, and declaim aloud on the ' praiſe of 
ſocial virtue, and the amiable qualities of goodneſs, æill your 
Heart or your lungs ache, among the looſer herds of mankind, 
and you will ever find, as your heathen fathers have done 
before, that the wild paſſions and appetites of men are t99 Vs 
elcat to be reſtrained by fuck mild and ſilken language. 
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Lou may as well build up a fence of ſtraw and feathers to re- 
ast a cannon ball, or try to quench a flaming grenado with a 
gell of fair water, as hope to ſucceed in theſe attempts. 
ET But an eternal heaven and an eternal hell carry divine force. 
and power with them; this doctrine from the mouth of Chriſ- 
tian preachers has begun the reformation of multitudes ; this 
coſpel has recovered thouſands. among the nations from in- 
| iquity and death. They have been awakened by theſe awful 
E ſcenes to begin religion, and afterwards their virtue has im- 
proved itſelf into fuperiour and more refined principles and 

habits by divine grace, and riſen to high and eminent degrees, 
though not to a conſummate. ſtate. The bleſſed God knows. 
human nature much better than RAP SO DUS doth, and has. 
E throughout his word appointed a more proper and more effec-. 


tun method of addrefs to it by the paſſions of hope and fear, 


by puniſhments and rewards. 

If you. read on four pages. further in theſe writings, you. 
will find the author makes another conceſſion. He allows 
| that the maſter of a family uſing proper rewards and gentle 
E puniſhments towards his children, teaches them goodneſs, and 

by this help initructs them in a virtue which afterwards they 
practiſe upon other grounds, and without thinking of a pen- 

alty or a bribe; and this, ſays he, is What we call a liberal ed- 
ucation, and a liberal fervice. | 


This new conceſhon of that author may allo be very hap- 


| pily improved in favour of Chriſtianity. What are the be& 
of men in this life? They are by no means perfect in virtue; 
we are all but children here under the great Maſter of the 
| family, and he is pleaſed by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrections, to inſtruct us in virtue, and to conduct us onward 
towards the ſublimer and more perfect pratiice of it in the fu. 
ture world, where it ſhall be performed, in his own language, 
| perhaps without thinking of penalties and bribes. And fince 
| he hath allowed that this conduft may be called a liberal ed- 
| ucation, and a liberal ſervice, let Chrſlianity then be indul- 
ged the title of a liberal education alſo, and it is admirably 
fitted for ſuch frail and ſinful creatures, while they are train- 
ing up towards the ſublimer virtues of the heavenly ſtate. 

XII. WHEN you are engaged in a diſpute with a perſon of 
very different principles from yourſelf, and you cannot find 
| any ready way to prevail with kim to embrace the truth by 
Priaciples which you both freely acknowledze, you may fair- 
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Iy make uſe of his-own principles to ſhow him his miſtake, 
and thus convince or ſilence him from his own conceſſions, 
If your opponent ſhould be a Stoic philoſopher, or a Jew, 
you may purſue your argument in defence of ſome Chriflian 
doctrine or duty againſt duch a difputant, by axioms or lay 
borrowed either from ZENO or MosES. Though you d 
not enter into the inquiry how many of the laws of Mos 


are abrogated, or whether ZENO was right or wrong in his 


philoſophy, yet if from the principles and concethons of your 
opponent, you can ſupport your argument for the goſpel of 
Chriſt, this has been always counted a fair treatment of an 
adverſary and it is called argumentam ad komrnem, or ratio en 
eonce/F5. St. PAUL ſometimes makes uſe of this fort of dif. 
putation, when he talks with Jews or Heathen philoſophers; 
and at leaſt he ſilences if not convinces them; which is ſome. 
times neceſfary to be done againſt an obſtinate and clamoyr. 
Sus adverſary, that juſt honour might be paid to truths which 
he knew were divine, and that the only true doftrine of fal. 
vation might be confirmed and propagated among ſinful and 
dying men. 

- XIII. YET great care mult be taken left debates break in 
upon your paſſions, and awaken them to take part in the cor. 
troverſy. When the opponent puſhes hard, and gives ju} 
and mortal wounds-to our opinion, our . are very apt 
to feel the ſtrokes, and to riſe in reſentment and e 
Self is ſo mingled with the ſe ntiments which we have choler, 
and has ſuch a tender feeling of all the oppoſition which ie 
made to them, that perſonal braves are very ready to come 
in as ſeconds, to ſucceed and finiſh the diſpute of opinion 
Fhen noiſe, clamour, and foHy appear in all their ſhapes 
and chaſe reaſon and truth out of ſight. 

How unhappy is the caſe of ſrail and wretched mankind is 
this dark or duſky ſtate of ſtrong paſſion and glimmering rt 
fon ? How reid are wo, when our paſſions are engaged in the 
difpute, to conſider more what loags of nonſenſe and reprozel 
we can lay on our opponent, than what reaſon and truth re- 
quire in the controverſy itſelf. Difmal are the conſequcnces 
mankind are too often involved in by this evi} principle; it is 
this common and dangerous prafiice, that carries the bean 
aſide from all that is fair and honeſt in our ſearch after truth 


er the propagation of it in the world. One would wiſh fron 
his 
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Ti; very ſoul that none of the chriſtian fathers had been gull. 
ty of ſuch follies as theſe, 

But St. JEROME fairly confeſſes this evil principle, i in his 
apology for himſelf to PAMMACHIUS that he had not ſo 


verſy he had taken in hand, as what was fit to lay a load on 
Jo v NIAN. Indeed, I eas this was the vile cuſtom of ma- 
ny. of the writers even in the chureh affairs of thoſe times. 
But it will be a double ſcandal upon us in our more enlight. 
 ened. age, if we allow ourſelves in a conduct ſo criminal and 
| diſhoneſt. Happy ſouls, who keep ſuch a facred dominion 
oer their inferiour and animal powers, and all the influences 


of pride and ſecular intereſt, that the ſenſitive tumults, or 
thefe vicious influences, never riſe to diſturb the ſuperiour 


and better opperations of the reaſoning mind! 

XIV. Tx ESE general directions are neceſſary, or at leaſt 
Fuleful in all debates whatever, whether they ariſe in occaſion; 
al converſation, or are appointed at any certain time or place; 
whether they are managed with or without any formal rules 
to govern them. But there are three forts of diſputation in 
W which there are ſome forms and orders to be obſerved, and 
which are diſtinguiſhed by theſe three names, viz. Socratic, 
Forenſic, and Academic; that is, the diſputes, of the ſthools,. 
Concerning each of cheſe, it may not be improper to diſ- 
| courſe a little, and give a few particular directions ar remarks 
about them. 


— II PII 8 | 
CH AF a 
The Socratical Way of Diſputation, 
| + 


| Fas method of diſpute derives its name from So- 
= ce4aTts, by whom it was pradtiſed, and by other philoſo- 
phers in his age, long before ARISTOTLE invented the par- 
ticular forms of ſyllogiſm in mood and gure, which are now 

uled in ſcholaſtic diſputations. 
II. Taz Socratical way is managed by e and an- 
ſwers in ſuch a manner as this, viz. If 1 would lead a perſon, 

inte 


much regarded what was exactly to be ſpoken in the contro- 
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| God will make that goodneſs and that — to aps 


Pert } 


into the belief of a heaven and a hell, or future ſlate of u. 
wards and puniſhments, I might begin 2 in fome ſuch manner 
of inquiry, and ſuppoſe the moſt obvious and eaſy anſwer; 

Queſt, Does not God govern the world ? 

Anſ. Surely he that made it governs it. 

Queſt. 1s not God both à good and @ righteous governor ? 
Au. Both theſe characters doubtleſs belong to him, 
Queſt. at is the true notion of @ good and raghteou 9.5 


dernor? 


An/. That he puniſhes the wieked, and rewards the ged. 
Queit. Are the good always rewarded in this life ? 4 
- An/. No ſurely, for many virtuous men are miſerable be AF 
and greatly afllited. $ 
- Queſt. Are the wicked always punimed in this life ? . 


An. No certainly, for many of them live without ſorrow, WP 
and ſome of the vileſt of men are often raiſed to great riche; Wi 
and honour. 

» Queſt. Wheran then doth God woke t-af pear that he is gal 
and righteous P. 

An/. 1 own there is but little appearance of it on earth, 

Queſt. Vill there not be a time then when the tables ſhall bt 
turned, and the ſcene of things changed, yu” God governs man 
lind righteoufly ? 

An/. Doubtlefs, there muſt be a proper time, wherein 


ear, 
F Queſt, 1# this be not before their death, how can it be dine? 
Auſ. I can think of no other way but by fuppoſiag man to 
have ſome exiſtence after this life. 
Queſt, Are you not convinced that there muft ve a ſtate of te 
ward and puniſhment after death ? 


Anſ. Yes ſurely, I now ſee plainly that the goodneſs and 
rightcouſneſs of God, as governor of the world, neceſſarily WF 
require it. 3 

III. Now the advantages of this method are very conkc 1 
erable. 

1. It repreſents the form of a dialogue or common con- 
verſation, which is a much more eaſy, more pleaſant, a and E 
a more ſprightly way of inſtruction, and more fit to excite . 
the attention and ſharpen the penetration of the learner, that WW 
folitary reading or filent attention to a lecture. Man being 
a ſociable creature, delights more in converſation, and Jearts 

| better | 


Part J. OF DISPUTATION, - 95 
Npetter this way, if it could always be wiſely and happily prac- 
2. This method hath ſomething very obliging in it, and 
rries a very humble and condeſcending air, when he that 
inſtructs ſeems to be the inquirer, and ſeeks information from 


im who learns. 
U 


It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth as it 
were by his own invention, which is a very pleaſing thing to 
Duman nature; and by queſtions pertinently and artificially 
propoſed, it does as effefiually draw him on to diſcover his 
wn miſlakes, which he is much more eaſily perſuaded to re- 
Winquiſh when he ſeems to have diſcovered them himſelf. 
4. It is managed in a great meaſure in the form of the 
ot eaſy reaſoning, always ariſing from ſomething aſſerted or 
known in the foregoing aniwer, and ſo proceeding to inquire 
ſomething unknown in the following queſtion, which again 
Snakes way for the next anſwer. Now ſuch an exercile is 
rery alluring and entertaining to the underſtanding, while its 
dyn reaſoning powers are all along employed; and that 
without labour or difficulty, becauſe the queriſt finds out and 
propoſes all the intermediate ideas or middle terms. 
IV. THERE is a method very near akin to this, which 
Pas much obtained of late, viz. writing controverſies by 
Wucſions only, or confirming or refuting any poſition, or 
derſuading to or dchorting from any practice, by the mere 
Propoſal of queries. The anſwer to them is ſappoſed to be 
Po plain and fo neceſſary, that they are not expreſſed, becauſe 
ne query itſelf carries a convincing argument in it, and 
leems to determine what the anſwer muſt be. | 
V. IF chriflian catechiſms could be framed in the manner 
fa Socratical diſpute by queſtion and anſwer, it would won- 
derlully enlighten the minds of children, and it would im- 
prove their intellectual and reaſoning powers, at the ſame 


. 
es 


I 18 upon one account well ſuited to the capacity of children; 
lor tne queſtions may be pretty numerous, and the queriſt 
mult not proceed too ſwiftly towards the determination of 
iS point propoſed, that he may with more caſe, with bright- 
r evidence, and with furer fucceſs, draw the learner on to 
biont to thoſe principles ſtep by flep, from whence the final 
onclufon will naturally ariſe. The only inconvenience 
would be this, that if children were to reaſon out all their 
way 


me that it leads them into the knowledge of religion; and 
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| way entirely into the knowledge of every part of their reli 

c on, it would draw common catachiſms into too large a yg. 
tame for their leiſure, attention, er memory. 

Yet thoſe who explain their catechiſms to them may, jy 

due application and forethought, inſtruct them in this may, 

ner. 
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Of Forenſic Diſputes. 
Tur Forum was the puhlic place in Rome where 


lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches before the propet 
judge in matters of property, or in criminal caſes, to acculey: 

_ exc ule, to complain or defend; thence all ſorts of dr{putz 
tions in public aſſemblies or courts. of juſtice, where fever 
perſons make their diſtin& ſpeeches for or againſt any perſon 

or thing whatſoever, but more eſpecially in civil matters mij 
come under the name of forenſic diſputes. 

II. Tus is praftiſed not only in the courts of ju 
ture, where a fingle perſon fit, to judge of the truth or good: 
neſs of any cauſe, and to determine according to the wet 
of reaſons on either fide ; but it is uſed alſo in political ſens 
ates or parliaments, eccleſiaſtic ſynods, and aſſemblies of vi 
rious kinds. Nh 

In theſe aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen chairman 
or moderator, not to give a determination to the controverl, 
but chiefly to keep the ſeveral ſpeakers to the rules of order 
and decency in their conduct; but the final determination of 
the queſtions ariſes from the majority of opinions or votes i 
the aſſembly, according as they are or ought to be ſwayed by 
the ſuperiour weight of reaſon appearing in the ſeveral ſpeech 
es that are made. | 

III. THE method of proceeding is uſually in fome ſuch 
form as this. The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the courtÞ 
ſet, opens the caſe either more briefly or at large, and p, 
poſes the caſe to the judge or the chairman, or moderator 
the aſſembly, and gives his on reaſons for his opinion in thi 
cele propoſed, 1 i IV. Tui 
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IV. Tuis perſon is ſucceeded by one, or perhaps two or 


ſeveral more, who paraphrafe on the ſame ſubje&, and argue 


on the fame fide of the queſtion ; they confirm what the firſt 
has ſpoken, and urge new reafons to enforce the ſame ; then 
thoſe who are of a different opinion ſtand up and make their 
ſeveral ſpeeches in a ſucceſſion, oppoſing the cauſe which 


others have maintained, giving their reaſons againſt it, and 


endeavouring to refute the arguments whereby the firſt ſpeak- 


ers have ſupported it. 


V. AFTER this, one end another riſes up to make their 


I replies, to vindicate or to condemn, to eſtabliſh or to confute 


what has been offered before on cach fide of the queſtion ; till 
at laſt, according to the rules, orders, and cuſtoms of the court 


| or aſſembly, he controverſy is decided, either by a ſingle 
judge oc the luFrage of the aſſembly. | | 

VI. WAERE the queſtion or matter in debate conſiſts of 

| ſeveral parts, after it is once opened by the firſt or ſecond 


ſpeaker, ſometimes thoſe who follow take each of them 2 


| particular part of the debate according to their inclination or 
| to their prior agreement, and apply themſelves to argue up- 


on that ſingle point only, that fo the whole complexion of 
the debate may not be thrown into confuſion by the variety of 


| ſubjects, if every ſpeaker ſhould handle all the ſubjeAs of de- 


bate. 
VII. BEFORE the final ſentence or determination is giv- 


en, it is uſual to have the reaſons and arguments, which have 
been offered on both ſides, ſummed up and repreſented in a 
more compendious manner; and this is done either by the 


| zppointed judge of the court, or the chairman, or ſome noted 


perlon in the aſſembly, that ſo judgment may proceed upon 
the fulleſt ſurvey of the whole ſubject, that as far as pollible 
in humun affairs, nothing may be done contrary to truth er 
Juſtice, : 3 

VIII. As this is a practice in which multitudes of gentle- 
men, beſides thoſe of the learned profeſſions, may be engag- 
ed, at leaſt in their maturer years of life, ſo it would be a ve- 
ry proper and uſeful thing to introduce this cuſtom into our 
academies, viz. to propoſe caſes, and let the ſtudents debate 
them in a forenſic. manner in the preſence of their tutor. 
There was ſomething of this kind pradtiſed by the Roman 
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Sometimes theſe were aſſigned to the boys as ſingle ſubs 


youth in their ſchools, in order to train them up for orators, 
both in the forum and in the ſenate. Perhaps Juvexay 
gives ſome hints of it when he ſays, . 


— —— et nos 
Conſilium dedimus Syle privatus ut altum 
Dormii ret — — S4. 1. 


Where with men boys I ſtrove to get renown, 
Adviſing SYLLA to a private gown, 
That he might fleep the ſounder, 


jedts of a theme or declamation ; ſo the ſame poet ſpeaks fare 


caſtically to Hannibal, N 
demens, et ſevas curre per Alpes, b 
Ut pueris placeas et daclametio fias, SAT. 10, Wi 


Goclimb the rugged Alps, ambitious fool, 
To pleaſe the boys, and be a theme at ſchool, 


See more of this matter in KEN NET's Antiquities of 
Rome, in the ſecond Eſſay on the Roman Education. 


— I III INES EEE Gen 
mm. 
Of Academic or Scholaſtic Diſputation. 


I HE common methods in which diſputes are manag 


ed in the ſchools of learning are theſe, viz. 


I. Tux tutor appoints a queſtion in ſome of the ſciences 
to be debated amongſt his ſtudents ; one of them undertakes to 
affirm or deny the queſtion, and to defend his aſſertion or ne- 
gation, and to anſwer all objeQions againſt it; he is called the 
re ſphndent - and the reft of the ſtudents in the fame claſs, of 
«who purſue the ſame ſcience, are the apponents, who ar 
appointed to diſpute or raiſe objeQtions againſt the propoſition 
Gus Mirmed or Renicd, g 


4 


II. Eaci 
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II. EAcH of the ſtudents ſucceſſively in their turn be- 
comes the reſpondent or the defender of that propoſition, while 
the reſt appoſe it alſo ſucceſſively in their turns. | | 

III. IT is the buſineſs of the reſpondent to write a theſis in 
Latin, or ſhort diſcourſe on the queſtion propoſed ; and he 
either affirms or denies the queſtion according to the opimon 
of the tutor, which is ſuppoſed to be the truth, and he reads 
at the beginning of the diſpute. OTE 

IV. In his diſcourſe, which is written with as great accu- 
racy as the youth is cable of, he explains the terms of the 
queſtion, frees them mem ell ambiguity, fixes their ſenſe, 
declares the true intent and u. Aning of the queſtion itieit, ſep- 
arates it from ctner quenions will i,, it may have been 
complicated, and diſtinguiſhes it from other queſtions which, 
may happen to be akin to it, and then pronounces in the neg- 
| ative or affirmative concerning it. | 
V. WHEN this is done, then in the ſecond part of his 
| diſcourſe he gives his own ſtrongeſt arguments to confirm the 
propoſition he has laid down, that is, to vindicate his own fide 
of the queſtion ; but he does not uſually proceed to repreſent 
the objections againſt it, and to ſolve or anſwer them; for it 
is the buſineſs of the other ſtudents to raiſe objections in diſ- 
puting. | | 
VI. Notts. In ſome ſchools the reſpondent is admitted 
to talk largely upon the queſtion with many flouriſhes and il- 


| Jaſtrations, to introduce great authorities from ancient and 
modern writings for the ſupport of it, and to ſcatter Latin re- 


| proaches in abundance on all thoſe who are of a different ſen- 
timent. But this is not always permitted, nor ſhould it indeed 
be ever indulged, leſt it teach youth to reproach inſtead of 
| reaſoning. 

VII. Wur x the reſpondent has read over his theſis in the 
ſchool, the junior ſtudent makes an objettion, and draws it up 
in the regular form of a ſyllogiſm; the reſpondent repeats the 
objection, and either denies the major or minor propoſition di- 
rectly, or he diſtinguiſhes upon ſome word or phraſe in the 
major or minor, and ſhows in what ſenſe the propoſition may 
be true, but that tat ſenſe does not affect the queſtion ; and 
then declares that in the ſenſe which affects the preſent queſ- 
uon the propoſition is not true, and conſequently he denies it. 

VIII. Tyzx the opponent proceeds by another ſyllogihn 
to vindicate the propoſition that is denied; again th': re- 
{pondent anſwers by denying or diſtinguiſhing. Tha: 
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Thus the diſputation goes on in a ſeries or ſucceſſion 
of ſyllogiſms and anſwers, till the objedtor is ſilenced, and 
has no more to ſay. | | 

IX. WEN he can go no further, the next ſtudent begin 
to propoſe his objection, and then the third and the fourth, 


even to the ſenior, Who is the laſt opponent. 


X. Du RIN d this time the tutor fits in the chair as preſi. 
dent or moderator, to ſee that the rules of diſputation and de- 
eeney be obſerved on both ſides; and to admoniſh each dil. 
Putant of any irregularity in their conduct. His work is al. 
10 to illuſtrate and explain the anſwer or diſtinction of the re. 


Spondent where it is obſcure, to Rrengthen it where it is weak, 


and to correct it where it is falſe, and when the reſpondent is 
pinched with a itrong objection, and is at a loſs for an anſwer, 
the moderator aſſiſts him, and ſuggeſts ſome anſwer to the ob. 
Jection of the opponent, in defence of the queſtion, accord- 
ang to his own opinion or ſentiment. 

XI. In public diſputes, where the opponents and reſpon- 
gents chuſe their own fide of the queſtion, the moderator's 
work is not to favour either diſputant ; but he only fits as 
preſident to ſee that the laws of diſputation be oblerved, and 
a decorum maintained. | 

XII. Now the laws of diſputation relate either to the op- 
ponent, or to the reſpondent, or to both. 

The laws obliging the opponent are theſe, | 

1. That he muſt directly contradict the propoſition of the 
reſpondent, and not merely attack any of the arguments 
whereby the reſpondent has ſupported that propoſition ; for 
it is one thing to contute a ſingle argument of the reſpondent, 
and another to confute the theſis itſelf. 

2. Which is akin to the former, he muſt contradiQ or op- 
poſe the very ſenſe and intention of the propoſition as the re- 
tpondent has ſtated it, and not merely oppoſe the words of the 
theſis in any other ſenſe ; for this would be the way to plunge 
a diſpute into ambiguity and darkneſs, to talk beſide the 
queſtion, to wranglte about words, and to attack a propolition 
different from what the reſpondent has eſpouſed, which 1s 
called gaoratio elencht. 

3. He muſt propoſe his argument in a plain, ſhort, and {yl- 
:og1fic form, according to che rules of logic, without . 
to fallacies or ſophiſms ; and 28 far as may be, he ſhould ws 


categorical ſyllogilm 
regori a] 1 a Though 
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4. Though the reſpondent may be attacked either upon a 
int of his own conceſſion, whichis called argument ex- 
conceſſis, or by reducing him to an abſurdity, which is called 
| ,eduftio ad abſurdum, yet it is the neateſt, the moſt uſetul 
and the beſt ſort of diſputation where the opponent draws his 
objections from the nature of the queſtion itſelf. 
5. Where the reſpondent denies any propoſition, the oppo- 
nent, if he proceed, muſt directly vinditate and confirm that 
propoſition, that is, he muſt make that propoſition the conclu- 
fon of his next ſyllogiſm. 

6. Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any propo- 
ſtion the opponent muſt directly prove his own propolition in 
| that ſenſe, and according to that member of the diſtindtion in 
which the reſpondent denied it. 

XIII. THe laws that oblige the reſpondent are theſe. 


1. Torepeat the argument of the opponent in the very ſame” 


words in which it was propoled, be:ore he attempts to an- 

lwer it. | 

2. If the ſyllogiſm be falſe in the logical form of it, he mui 
diſcover the fault according to the rules of logic. | 


g. If the argument does not directly and èffectually oppoſe 


his theſis, he maſt ſhow this miſtake, and make it appear that. 


his, theſis is ſafe, even though the argument ef the opponent 
be admitted; or at leaſt, that the argument does only aim at 
it collaterally, or at a diſtance, and not direQly overthrow it, 
or conclude againſt it. | r 
4. Where the matter of the opponent's objections is faulty 
in any part of it, the reſpondent muſt grant what is true in it, 
he muſt. deny what ts falſe, he muſt diſtinguiſh or limit the 
| propoſition which is ambiguous or doubtful ; and then grant- 
ing the ſenſe in which it is true, he muſt deny the ſenſe in 
Which it is falſe, > | 

5. If an hypothetic propoſition be falſe, the reſpondent 
| mull deny the conſequence ; if a disjunctive, he muſt deny the 
cijuntion ; if a categoric or relative, he muſt ſimply deny it. 
6. It is ſometimes allowed for the reſpondent to uſe an in- 
1 after he has anſwered directly; and he may alſo 

ow how the opponent's argument may be 

| agarnſt himſelf. th: , : | "IE 

XIV. The laws that oblige both diſputants are theſe, 

1, Sometimes it is neceſſary there ſhould be a mention of 
| Ertain general W in which they both agree, relating 
2 do 
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to the queſtion, that ſo they may not diſpute on thoſe thing; 
which either are or ought to have been firſt granted on both 
woes. | | | 

2. When the Rate of the controverſy is well known, and 
plainly determined and agreed, it muſt not be altered by ti. 
ther diſputant in the courſe of the diſputation ; and the reſpon. 
dent eſpecially ſhould keep a watchful eye on the opponent 
in this matter. | 

g. Let neither party invade the province of the other; ef. 
pecially let the reſpondent take heed that he does not tum 
opponent, except in retorting the argument upon his adverſz. 


an illuſtration or confirmation of his on reſponſe. 
4. Let each wait with patience till the other has done 
Speaking. It is a piece of rudeneſs to interrupt another in 
his ſpeech. | +9 | 
Yet, though the diſputants have not this liberty, the mod- 
erator may do it, when either of the diſputants breaks the 
rules, and he may interpoſe fo far as to keep: them to order, 
XV. It muſt be conteſt there are ſome advantages to be 
2ttained by academical diſputation. It gives vigour and briſk- 
nets to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the languor of 
private tudy and meditation. It ſharpens the wit and all the 
w1Ventive powers. It makes the thoughts active, and ſends 
them on all fides to find arguments and anſwers both for op- 
oſition and defence. It gives opportunity of viewing the 
ſubject of diſcourſe oa all ſides, and of learning what incon- 
veniences, diftcultics, and objeftions attend particular opin- 
zons. It furniſhes the loul with various oecaſions of ſtarting 
ſuch thoughts as otherwiſe would never have come into tne 
wind. It makes a ſtudent more expert in attacking and refut- | 
ing an errour, as well as in vindicating a truth. It inſtruto 
the ſcholar in the various methods of warding off the force 
of objeQtions, and of diſcovering and refelling the ſubtl 
tricks of ſophiſters. It-procures alſo a freedom and readine(s 
vf · ſpeech, and raiſes the modeſt and diffident genius to a due 
degree of courage. | | 
XVI. Bur there are ſome very grievous inconveniences 
that may ſometimes overbalance all theſe advantages. For 
many young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſputing gro# 
impudent and audacious, proud and diſdainſul, talkative a 


>mpertinent, and render themſclves intolerable by N obſlinat 
umoutr 
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as by a ſpirit of contradiction, oppoling almoſt every thing 
[that they hear. The diſputacion itſelf often awakens the paſ-- 
Cons of ambition, emulation, and anger; it carries away the 
mind from that calm and ſedate temper which is ſo neceſſary 


to contemplate truth. 


ſort, wherein opinions true and falſe are argued, fupported, 
and refuted on beth ſides; the mind of man is led by inſenſi- 
Eble degrees to an uncertain and fluctuating temper, and falls 
into danger of a ſceptical humour, which never comes to an 
leſlabliſhment in any doctrines. Many perſons by this mean 
become much more ready to oppoſe whatſoever is offered in 
ſearching out truth; they hardly wait till they have read or heard 
the ſentiment of any perſon, before their heads are buſily em- 
Iployed to ſeek out arguments againſt it. They grow natural 
Ely ſharp in finding out difficulties ; and- by indulging this hu- 
mour, they converſe with the dark and doubtful parts of a ſub- 
Jject ſo long, till they almoſt render themſelves incapable of 
receiving the full evidence of a propoſition, and acknowledg- 
ing the light of truth. It has ſome tendency to make a youth 
2 carping critic, rather than a judicious man. 

XVIII. 1 wouLD add yet further, that in theſe Fs 
nòons the reſpondent is generally appointed to maintain the 
{uppoſed truth, that is, the tutor's opinion. But all the op- 
(ponents are buſy and warmly engaged in finding arguments 
pain! the truth. Now if a ſprightly young genius happens to 
manage his argument ſo wel] as to puzzle and gravel the re- 
| ſongent, and perhaps to perplex the moderator a little too, 
he is 007 tempted to ſuppoſe his argument unanſwerable, and 
the truth entirely to lie on his fide. The pleaſure which he 
* in having found a ſophiſm which has great appearance 
I t rea! ſon, and qe he hiriſelf has managed with inch ſuc-- 
e 8, becomes perhaps a ſtrong prejudice to engage his inward 
ſentiments in favour of his argument, and in oppolition to the 
duppofed truth. 

XIX. Yet perhaps it may be pollible to reduce ſcholaſtic 
Giputations under ſuch a guard, as may in ſome meaſure pre. 
vent molt of theſe abuſes of them, and the unhappy events that 
og often attend them; for it is pity that an exerciſe which 


Bas ſome * benefits attending it, fhould be utterly 
| throwa 


Tumour of maintaining whatever they have aſſerted, as welk 


XVII. Ir is evident alſo, that by frequent exerciſes of this 
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thrown away, if it be poſſible to ſecure young minds again 
the abuſe of it ; for which purpoſe ſome of theſe direttioy 
may ſeem proper. | | 

XX. GENERAL directions for ſcholaſtic diſputes, 

1. Never diſpute upon mere trifles, things that are utter 
uſeleſs to be known, under a vain pretence of ſharpening the 
wit; for the ſame advantage may be derived from ſolid and 
uſeful ſubjeQs, and thus two happy ends may be attained a 
once. Or if ſuch diſputations are always thought dangerou 
in important matters, let them be utterly abandoned. 

2. Do not make infinite and unſearchable things the matter 
of diſpute, nor ſuch propoſitions as are made up of mere 
words without ideas, leſt it lead young perſons into a mol 
unhappy habit of talking without a meaning, and holdly of ce. 
termining upon things that are hardly within the reach of hu. 
man capacity. . 

g. Let not obvious and known truths, or ſome of the mol 
plain and certain propoſitions be bandied abwut in a diſput 
tion, for a mere trial of {kill ; for he that oppoſes them in 
this manner will be in danger of contradting a habit of oppol- 
ing all evidence, will acquire a ſpirit of contradiction, aul 
pride himſelf in a power of reſiſting the brighteſt light, and 
fighting againſt the ſtrongeſt proofs ; this will inſenſibly injuce 
the mind, and tends greatly to an univerſal ſcepticiſm, - 

Upon the whole, therefore, the moſt proper {ubjeQs of di 
pute ſeem to be, thoſe queſtions which are not of the ven 
higheſt importance and certainty, nor of the meaneft and 
trifling kind; but rather the intermediate queſtions between 
theſe two ; and there is a large ſufficiency of them in the ſa; 
ences. But this I put as a mere propoſal, to be determined 
by the more learned and prudent. 

4. It would be well if every diſpute could be fo order] 
as to be a mean of ſearching out truth, and not to gain ati 
umph. Then each diſputant might come to work withou 
bias and prejudice, with a deſire of truth, and not with ambi- 
tion of glory and victory, e Fu 

Nor ſhould the aim and defign of the reſpondent be to 
void artfully and eſcape the difficulties which the cpponen 
offers, but to diſcuſs them thoroughly, and ſolve them fail 
they are capable of being ſolved, : 

| 3 | Again 
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Again, let the opponent be ſolicitous not to darken and 
onfound the reſponſes that are given him by freſh ſubtilties; 
dr let him bethink himſelf whether they are not a juſt an. 
wer to the objection, and be honeſtly ready to perceive and 


i ccept them, and yield to them. 
* 5. For this end, let both the reſpondent and opponent uſe 


ne cleareſt and moſt diſtinct and expreſſive language in which 
ney can clothe thoughts. Set them ſeek and practiſe brevity 
ind perſpicuity on both ſides, without long declamations, 
K-01 rcumiocutions, and rhetorical flouriſhes. | 

If there happen to be any doubt or obſcurity cn either fide, 
t neither the one nor the otherever refuſe to give a fair ex 
dlication of the words they uſe. 

6. They ſhould not indulge ridicule, either of perſons or 
hing; in their diſputations. They ſhould abſtain from all 
anter and jeſt, laughter and meriment. Theſe are things 
12t break in upon that philoſophical gravity, fedateneſs, and 
Erenity of temper which ought to be obſerved in every ſearch 
iter truth, However, an argument on ſome ſubjects may be 


of. 5 © hr”. Wo 
1 ametiwes clothed with a little pleaſantty, yet a je! or witti- 
: iſm ould never be uſed inſtead of an argument, nor ſhould 


t ever be ſuffered to paſs for a real and folid proof. 
| But eſpecially if the ſubject be ſacred or divine, and have 
othing in it conical or ridiculous, all ludicrous turns, and 
zole or comic +: airs, ſhould be entire}; excluded, leſt young 
ninds become tactured with a filly and profane Hit of ridi- 
ule, and learn to ;ci and trifle with the awful ſc::maitics of 
eligion. | | 

7. Nor ſhould ſarcaſm and reproach, or inſolent language, 
rer be uſed among fair diſputants. Turn not 0:7 from things 
ſpeak of perſons. Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt 
lamours, brawling language, and eſpecially alt perſonal ſcan. 
al and ſcurrility to the meaneſt part of the vulgar world. 
et your manner be all candour and gentleneſs, patient and 
eady to hear, humbly zealous to inform and be informed; 
ou ſhould be free and pleaſant in every anſwer and behaviour, 
ather like well pred gentlemen 1n polite converſation, than 
Ke noiſy and contentious wranglers. 
8. If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, let 
um be content to ſhow the force of his argument to the in- 
agent part of the company, without too importunate ands 
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aſhilance, or further time and retirement to conſider of the 


ſchools, eſpecially where the ſtudents are numerous, each lit 
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petulant demands of an anſwer, and without inſulting ovet 
his antagoniſt, or putting the modeſty of the reſpondent tg 
the bluſh, Nor let the reſpondent triumph over the oppo. 
nent, when he is ſilent and replies no more. On awwhich {4 
ſoever victory declares herſelf, let neither of them manzy, 
with ſuch unpleaſing and inſolent airs, as to awaken thoſe evil 
paſſions of pride, anger, ſhame, or reſentment on etther fide, 
which alienate the mind from truth, render it obſtinate in the 
defence of errour, and never ſuffer it to part with any of is 
old opinions. : | 

In ſhort, when truth evidently appears on either fide, l 
them learn to yield to conviction, When either party is x 
a non plus, let them confeſs the difficulty, and deſire pieſen 


matter, and not to rack their preſent invention to find out li- 
tle !hifts to avoid the force and evidence of truth. 

9. Might it not be a ſafer practice, in order to attain the 
beſt ends of diſputation, and to avoid ſome of the ill eſfedsof 
it, if the opponents were ſometimes engaged on the fide of 
truth, and prodaced their arguments in oppoſition to errour? 
And what if the reſpondent was appointed to ſupport the u. 
rour, and defend it as well as he could, till he was forced ty 
yield at leaft to thoſe arguments of the opponents, which ap 
pear to be really juſt, and ſtrong, and unanſwerable ? 

In this practice, the theſis of the reſpondent ſhould only tt 
a fair ſtating of the queſtion, with ſome of the chief objection 
againft the truth propoſed and ſolved. CE 

Perhaps this practice might not be ſo eaſily perverted a 
abuſed to raile a cavilling, diſputative, and ſceptical temps 
in the minds of youth. 

I confeſs, in this method which I now propoſe, there woui 
be one among the ſtudents, viz. the reſpondent, alwayse 
gaged in the ſupport of ſuppoſed errour ; but all the 
would be exercifing their talents in arguing for the ſuppoſe 
truth; whereas in common methods of diſputation in tx 


gle ſtudent is perpetually employed to oppoſe the truth 3d 
vindicate errour, except once in a long time, when it co 
to his turn to be reſpondent. | | | 

10. Upon the whole, it ſeems neceſſary that theſe method 
of diſputation ſhould be learnt in the ſchools, in order u 
teach fludents better to defend truth, and to refute _ 
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both in writing and converſation, where the {cholaſtic forms 
are utterly neglected. . | 

But aſter all, the advantage which youth may gain by dif. 
putadions depends much on the tutor or moderator; he ſhould 
manage with ſuch prudence both in the diſputation and at the 
end of it, as to make all the diſputants know the very point 
of controverſy wherein it conſiſts; he ſhould manifeſt the 
fallacy of ſophiſlical objections, and confirm the ſolid argu- 
ments and anſwers. This might teach ſtudents how to make 
the art of diſputation uſeful for the ſearching out the truth 
and the defence of it, that it may not be learnt and practiſed 
only as an art of wrangling, which reigned in the ſchools ſev- 
eral hundred years, and diveſted the growing reaſon of youth 
of its beſt hopes and improvements. 


CHAT. XI. 
Of Study, or Meditation, 
| a : 


Ir has been proved and eſtabliſhed in ſome of the fore- 
going chapters, that neither our own obſervations, nor our 
reading the labours of the learned, nor the atteadance on the 
beſt lectures of inſtruction, nor enjoying the brighteſt conver- 
ſation, can ever make a man truely knowing and wiſe, with- 
out the labou rs of his own reaſon in ſurveying, examining, 
and judging concerning all ſubjects upon the beſt evidence he 
can acquire. A goed genius, or ſagacity of thought; a happy 
judgment, a capacious memory, and large opportunities of 
obſervation and converſe, will do much of themſelves to- 
vards the cultivation of the mind, where they are well im- 
proved ; but where, to the advantages of learned lectures, liv- 
ing inſtructions, and well choſen books, diligence and ſtudy 
ate ſuperadded, this man has all human aids concurring, to 
raiſe him to a ſuperiour degree of wiſdom and knowledge. 
Under preceding heads of diſcourſe, it has been already 
*lared, how our cwn meditation and refleQion ſhould ex- 
*3122, cultivate and improve all other methods and advan- 
tages 
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tages of enriching the underſtanding. What remains in thy 
chapter is, to give ſome further occaſional hints how to en. 
ploy our own thoughts, what ſort of ſubjects we ſhould me 
tate on, and in what manner we ſhould regulate our ſtudie 
and how we may improve our judgment, ſo as, in the mol 
effectual and compendious way, to attain ſuch knowledge a 
may be moſt ufeful for every man in his circumſtances of lie 
and particularly for thoſe of the learned profeſſions. 
II. Tux firſt direction for youth is this; learn betimes h 
erftinguiſh between words and things. Get clear and plan 
ideas of the things you are ſet to ſtudy. Do not conten 
yourſelves with mere words and names, leſt your labour 
improvements only amaſs a heap of unintelligible phraſes 
and you feed upon huſks inſtead of kernels. This rule 1s df 
unknown uſe in every ſcience. | 

But the greateſt and moſt common danger is in the ſacrel 


| ſcience of theology, where ſettled terms and phraſes hat 


been pronounced divine and orthodox, which yet have hi 
no meaning in_them, The ſcholaſtic divinity would furnk 
us with numerous inſtances of this folly. Yet for many 288 
all truth and all hereſy have been determined by ſuch ſenſe 
jeſs teſts, and by words without ideas; ſuch S4zbholeths a 
theſe have decided the ſecular fates of men; and biſhoprich, 
or burning mitres or faggots, have been the rewards of differ 
ent perſons, according as they pronounced theſe conſecrated 
fyllables, or not pronounced them. To defend them vas al 
piety, pomp, and triumph. To deſpiſe them, to doubt of 


deny them, was torture or death. A thouſand thank offer 


ings are due to that Providence which has delivered our 2g 
and our nation from theſe abſurd iniquities. O that every 
ſpecimen and ſhadow of this madneſs were baniſhed ion 
our {ſchools and churches in every ſhape! 

III. LET not young ſtudents apply themſelves to ſearci 
out deep, dark, and abſtruſe matters, far above their reach, 
or ſpend their labour in any peculiar ſubje&s, for which the] 
have not the advantages of neceſſary antecedent learning, 0 
books, or converſation. Let them not be too haſty to kno 
things above their preſent powers, nor plunge their 1nquirie 
at once into the depths of knowledge, nor begin to ſtudy 2 
ſcience in the middle of it ; for this will confound rather tha 


enlighten the underſtanding. Such practices may happen“ 


diſcourage and jade the mind by an attempt above its * 
1 


b 
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it may halk the underſtanding, and create an averſion to fu- 


ute diligence, and perhaps by deſpair may forbid the purſuit 


of that ſubjeR ever afterwards ; as a limb overſtrained by lift. 
ing a weight above its power, may never recover its former 
zzility and vigour; er if it does, the man may be frighted 
from ever exerting his ſtrength again. 8 

IV. Nos yet let any ſtudent, on the other hand, fright 
himſelf at every turn with unſurmountable difficulties, nor 
imogine that the truth is wrapt up in impenetrable darkneſs, 

Theſe are formidable ſpe&res which the underſtandin 
raiſes ſometimes to latter its own lazineſs. Thoſe things 
which, in a remot2 and confuſed view, ſeem very obſcure and 
perplexed, may be approached by gentle and regular ſteps, 
and may then unfold and explain themſelves at large to the 
ye. The hardeſt problems in geometry, and the moſt intri- 
cat? ſchernes or diagrams, may be explicated and underſtood 
li-p by flep. Every great mathematician bears a conſtant 

n:1tneſs to this obſervation. : 

V. Ix learning any new thing, there ſhould be as little as 
polible firſt propoſed te.the mind at once, and that being un- 
eerſlood and fully maſtered, praceed then to the next adjoin- 
ing part yet unknown. This is a flow, but ſafe and ſure way 
to arrive at knowledge. If the mind apply itſelf at firſt te 
eaficr ſubjects, and to things near akin to what is already 
known, and then advance to the more remote and knotty 


| parts of knewledge by flow degrees, it will be able in this 


with amazing and happy ſucceſs. | 


Miruon happened to dip into the two laſt chapters of a 
book of geometry and menſurations, as ſoon as he ſaw it; 
and was frighted with the complicated diagrame which he found 
there, about the fruſtums of cones and pyramids, aud lome 
deep demonſtrations among conic ſections. He ſhut the book 
again in deſpair, and imagined none but Sir Is AA News 
ro N was ever fit to read it. But his tutor happily perſuad- 
ed him to begin the firſt pages about lines and angles; and 
re found ſuch ſurpriſing pleaſure 1a three weeks time, in 
the victories he duly obtained, that at lat he became one of 
the chief geometers of the age. 


manner to cope with great difficulties, and prevail ever them 


VI. Excact not the mind in the intenſe purluit or too 
many things at once; eſpecially ſuch as have no relation to 
eich other. This will be ready to diftraft the underſtanding, 

J. Se | | | a 
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end hinder it from attaining perfection in any one ſubjed cf 
ſtudy. Such a practice gives a ſlight ſmattering of ſever] 
ſciences, .without any ſolid and ſubſtantial knowledge of 
8 | them, and without any real or valuable improvement; and 
1 though two or three ſorts of ſtudy may be uſefully carried on 
at once, to entertain the mind with variety, that it may not 
he overtired with one fort of thoughts; yet a multitude of 
fubjects will too much diſtract the attention, and weaken the 
application of the mind to any one of them. | 
Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the ſame time, 
f one of them be dry, abſtracted, and unpleaſant; as logic, 
| metaphyſics, law, languages, let another be more entertaining 
'1 and agreeable, to ſecure the mind from wearineſs and averſion 
4 to ſtudy. Delight ſhould be mingled with labour as far a; 
pDoſlſible, to allure us to bear the fatigue of dry ſtudies the bet. 
1 ter. Poetry, practical mathematics, hiſtory, &c. are general. 
1 ly eſteemed entertaining ſtudies, and may be happily uſed for 
this purpoſe. Thus while we relieve a dull and heavy hou 
by ſome alluring employments of the mind, our very diver- 
ſions enrich our underſtandings, and our pleaſure 3s turned 
Into profit. | 
VII. IN the purſuit of every valuable ſubjeQ of knowledge 
keep the. end always in your eye, and be not diverted from it 
by every pretty trifle you meet with in the way. Some per- 
ions have ſuch a wandering genius, that they are ready to 
purſue. every incidental theme or occaſional idea, until they 
have loſt ſight of their original ſubject, Theie are the men 
who, when they are engaged in converſation, prolong theit 
Rory by dwelling on every incident, and [well their narratve 
-xith Jong parentheſes, till they have loſt their {rſt celign; 
like a man who is ſent in queſt of ſome great treaſure, but hi 
ſteps eſide to gather every flower he finds, or flands tl to 
dig up every ſhining pebble he meets with in his way, till tie 
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is rcaſurc 1s-lorgotten and never found. ; 
it VIII. EXERT yeur care, ſkill, and diligence about ever % 
F Tweet, and about every queſtion, in a juſt proportion to t 
| importance of it, together with the danger and bad c. 

| quences of ignorance or errour therein, Many excellent aw 4 


Ct I 


Santages Hlow from this one direftion. 

1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in gair ict 
Kune general and fundamental truths both in philoſophy, 
Hg}, zud in human life; becauſe they are of the highdl 
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feriour and particular propoſitions. Such is that great prin- 
\natual tendency of all bodies towards each other, which 81; 
SAA NEWTON has fo well eſtabliſhed, ang from Which 
> has drawn the ſolution of a multitude of appearances 1: 
he heavenly bodies as well as on earth. | | 

Such is that golden principle of morality which our bleſſed 
Lord has given us ----* Do that to others which you think jut? 
and reaſonable that others ſhould do to you, which is almolt 
ſalkecient in itſelf to folve all caſes of conference which relate: 


to our neighbour, 


| tare is accountable to his Maker for all his adions; that the 
is immortal; that there is a future ſtate of hRappi- 
nefs and nuſery depending on our behaviour in the preſent 
life, on which all our religious practices are built or ſap- 
ported, | 

We ſhould be very curious in examining all propoſitions 


we ſhould not without juſt evidence admit into this rank metro 
matters of common fame, or commonly received opinions, 
no, nor the general determinations of the learned or the e- 
tabliſhed articles of any church or nation, &c. for there arc 
many learned prefumptioas, many ſynodical and national init. 
| takes, many eſtabliſhed falſehoods, as well as many vulgar er- 
rours, wherein multitudes of men have followed one another 
for whole ages almoſt blindfold. It is of great 1naportance 
for every man to be careful that theſe general principles ar 
jait and true; for one errour may lead us into thouſands, 
which will naturally follow, if once a leading [falſchood be 
admitted. | 

2. This rule will direct us to be more careful about practi- 
cal points than mere fpeculations ; fince they are commonly 
of much greater uſe and conſequence ; therefore ſpeculations 
of algebra, the doctrine of infinities, and the quadrature of 
carves in mathematical learning, together with all the train 
of theorems in natural philoſophy, ſhould by no means in- 
trench upon our fludies of morality and virtue. Even ia 
the ſcience of divinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt ſpeculayons of ie: 
ae not of that worth and valle, as rules of duty towards 
| God and towards men, | 
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moment, and conduct our thoughts with eaſe into a thouſand 


ciple in natural philofophy, the doctrine of gravitation, or 
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Such are thofe principles in religion, that a rational crea- 


that pretend to this honour of being general principles; and 
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3. Ix matters of practice we ſhould be moſt careful to fig 
eur end right, and. wiſely determine the ſcope at which ve 
alm; becauſe that is to direct us in the choice and uſe of 
all the means to attain it. If our end be wrong, all our la. 
bour in the means will be vain, or perhaps fo much the more 
pernicions as they are better ſuited to attain that miſtaken 
end, If mere ſenſible pleaſure, or human grandeur or 
wealth, be our chick end, We ſhall chufe means contrary ty 
piety and virtue, and proceed apace towards real miſery, 

4. This rule will engage our beſt powers and deepett atten, 
tion in the affairs of religion, and in things that relate to a fy. 
ture world; for thoſe propoſitions. which extend only to the 


Intereſt of the preſent life, are but of ſmall importance when 
compared with thoſe that have influence upon oureverlaſliug 


concernments. | . 
5. Even in the affairs of religion, if we walk by the con. 


duct of this rule, we {hall be much more laborious in our in- 
guiries into the neceſſary and fundamental articles of faith and 


prattice than the leſſer appendices of chriſtianity, The great 
doctrines of repentance towards God, faith in our Lord Jeſus 
©hriſt, with love to men, and univerſal holineſs, will employ 
our beſt and brighteſt hours and meditations ; while the 
mint, aniſe, and cummin, the jeſtures, the veſtures, and the 
Linges of religion, will be regarded no further than they 
have a plain and evident connxion with faith and love, with 
holineſs and peace. | 
6. This rule will make us ſolicitous not only to avoid 
fach errours, whoſe influence will. ſpread wide into the 
whole ſcheme of our own knowledge and practice, but ſuck 
miſtakes alſo whoſe influence would be yet more extenſive 
aud injurious to others, as well as to ourfelves; perhaps i 
many perſons or many families, to a whole church, a town, 
country, or a kingdom. On this account, perſons. who art 
called to inſtruct others, who are raiſed: to any eminence ei- 
ther in church or ſtate, ought to be careful in ſettling thei 
principles in matters relating to the civil, the moral, or tt 
religious liſe, leſt a miſtake of their's ſhould diffuſe wide mi 
chief, draw along with it: moſt pernicious.conſequences, and 
\erhaps extend to following generations. | 
Theſe are ſome of the advantages which ariſe from tho 
eighth. rule, viz, Purſue every inquiry and ſtudy in propor: 


tion to.its real value and importance. | 
Es | IX. HAVE 
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IX. Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome dar- 
| fing ſcience, ſo far prevail over your mind, as to give a love 
reign tincture to all your other ſtudies, and diſcolour all your 
ideas; like a perſon in the jaundice, who ſpreads a yellow 
| ſcene with his eyes over all the objects which he meets. I have 
known a man of peculiar ſkill in muſic and much devoted to 
Hat ſcience, who found out a great reſemblance of the Athe- 
man dofrine of the Trinity in every fingle note; and he 
thought it carried ſomething of argument in it to prove that 
dogrine. I have read another, who accommndated the ſeven 
| days of the firſt week of creation to the ſeven notes of mat: 
and thus the whole creation became harmonious. - i 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ſtudies, 1 
| ſome have been tempted to caſt all their logical, their meta- 1's 
phyſical, their theological, and their moral learntng into the 1 
method of mathemzicians, and bring every thing relating to 45 
thoſe abſtracted, or to thoſe practical ſciences, under theo- : 
trems, problems, poſtulates, ſcholiums, corollarics &c. where- 
the matter ought always to direct the method; for all ſub. 
ic1s or matters of thought cannot be moulded or ſubdued to 
one form, Neither the rules for the conduct of the under 
ſtanding nor the dodctrines nor the duties of religion and vir- 
tne, can be exhibited naturally in figures and diagrams, 
Things are to be conſidered as they are in themſelves; their 
natures are inflexible, and their natural relations unalterable :. 
and therefore in order to conceive them aright, we mult bring 
our underſtandings to things, and not pretend to bend and 
rain things to comport with our fancies: and forms. 

A. SUFFER not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your mind 
ſo far in favour of it as to defpiſe -all other learning. This 
3 a fault of ſome little ſouls, who have gained a ſmattering 
of aſtronomy, chimiſtry, metaphyſics, hiſtory, &c. and for 
want of a due acquaintance with other ſciences, mak? a ſco!f 
at them all in compariſon of their favorite ſcience. Their 
uncerſtandings are hereby cooped up in narrow bounds, {© 
that they never look abroad into other proviaces of the inte! 
tefttaal world, which are more beautiful perhaps and mor: 
fruitful than their own. If they would fearch a little int, 

other ſciences, they might not only find treaſures of new 

knowledge, but might be furniſhed alſo with rich hints of 
ought, and glorious aſſiſtance to cultivate that very province 
WT {0 41305 they have confined themſelves, WM 
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Here T would always:give ſome grains of allowance to. the 
facred ſcience of theology, which: is incomparably ſuperiour 
to all the reſt, as it teaches us the knowledge of God, and the 
way to his eternal favour. This is that noble-ſtudy which is 
every man's. duty, and every one who can be called a rational 
creature is capable of it. This is that ſcience which would 
truly enlarge the minds of men, were it: ſtudted with that 
freedom, that unbiaſſed love of truth, and that ſaered charity 
which it teaches; and if it were not made, contrary to itz 
own nature, the occaſion. of ſtrife, faction, malignity, a nar. 
row ſpirit, and unreaſonable: impolitions on the mind and 


practice. Let this therefore ſtands always chief. 


XI. Let every particular ſtudy have due and proper time 
aſſigned it, and let not a favourite ſcience prevail with you to 
lay out ſuch hours upon it, as ought oF employed on the 
more neceſſary and more important affairs or ſtudies of your 
profeſſion. When you have, according, to-the beſt of your 
giſcretion, and according to the circumſtances of your life, 
fixed proper hours for particular ſtudies, endeavour. to keep 
to thoſe rules; not indeed with a ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, but 
with ſome good degrees of regular conſtancy. Order and 


method in a courſe of ſtudy ſaves time, and makes large im- 


provements.. Such a fixation of certain hours. will. have a 
happy influence to:ſecure you from trifling and waſting away 
your minutes in impertinence. 
XII. Do not apply yourſelf to any one ſtudy at one time 
longer than the mind is capable of giving cloſe attention to 


u Without wearineſs or wandering. Db not over fatigue the 


ſpirits at any time, leſt the mind be ſeized with a laſſitude, and 
thereby be tempted to nauſeate and grow tired of a. particu- 
lar fubje&- before you have finiſhed it. 5 
XIII. In the beginning of your application to any neu 
ſubject, de not too uneaſy under preſent. difficulties that:occur, 
nor too importunate and impatient for anſwers and ſolutions 
to any queſtions that ariſe;. Perhaps a» little more ſtudy, a lit 
ile further acquaintance with the ſubject, a little time and ex- 
perience, will ſolve thoſe difficulties, untie the knot, and make 
your doubts vaniſh ; eſpecially if you are under the inſtruc- 
tion of a tutor, he can readily inform you that your 1. 
quires are perhaps too early, and that you have not jet 
learnt thoſe principles upon which the ſolution of fuch a dif- 
culty depends. | „ | 
| is XIV, Do 
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XIV. Do not expett to arrive at certainty in every ſub- 
ject which you purſue. There are a hundred; things wherein 
ve mortals in this dark. and imperfe& ſtate muſt be content 


| with probability, where our beſt light and reafonings will reach 
no further. We mult balagce arguments as juſtly as. we can, 


and where we cannot find weight enough on either ſide to de- 
termine the ſcale with ſovereign force and aſſurance, we muſt 
:ontent ourſelves perhaps with a ſmall preponderation. This: 
will give us a probable opinion, and thoſe probabilities are 
ſufficient for the daily determination of a thouſand actions in 


human life, and many times even in matters of religion. 


It is admirably well exprefled by a late writer, When 
there is great ſtrength of argument ſet before us, if we will re- 


fuſe to do what appears moſt fit for us, until every little ob- 


jeclion is removed, p< ſhall never take one wife reſolution as- 
long as we live.“ | : 
Suppoſe I had been honeſtly and long ſearching. what reli. 
gion we ſhould: chuſe, and yet J could not find that the argu. 
ments in defence of Chrifttanity arofe to complete certainty, 
but went only ſo far as to give me a probable evidence of the 
truth of it; though many difficulties {li} remained, yet I 
mould think myſelf obliged to receive and practiſe that reli. 
gion; for the God of nature and reaſon has bound us to aſſent 
and act according to the beſt evidence we have, even though 
it be not abſolute and complete; and as he is our ſupreme 
Judge, his abounding goodneſs and equity will approve and ac- 
quit the man whoſe-conſcience honeſtly and willingly ſeeks 
the beſt light, and obeys it as far as he can diſcover it. 

But in matters of great importance in, religion, let him join 
all due diligence with earneſt and humble prayer for divine 
aud in his inquiries; ſuch prayer and ſfach deligence as eternal! 


concerns require, and ſuch as he may plead: with courage be- 


ſore the Judge of all. | 

XV. ENDEAVOUR to apply every ſpeculative fludy, as- 
far as. poſſible, to ſome praftica] uſe, that both yourſelf and 
others may be the better for it. Inquiries even in natural phi- 
lolophy ſhould not; be mere amuſements, and much leſs in the 
affairs of religion. Reſearches. into the ſprings of natural 
bodies and their motions ſhould lead men to invent happy me 
thods for the eaſe and convenience of human life; or at leaſt 
ney ſhould be improved to awaken us to admire the wondrous» 

wiſdom» 
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wiſdom and contrivance of God our Creator in all the work 
of nature, 

If we purſue mathematical ſpeculations, they will inure yg 
do attend cloſely to any ſubject, to ſeek and gain clear ideas 
to diſlinguiſh truth from fal ſehood, to judge juſtly, and to a- 
gue ſtrongly ; and theſe. ſtudies do more directly furniſh u 
with all the various rules of thoſe uſeful arts of life, viz. mer 
luring, | building, failing, &c. 
Euxen our very inquiries and diſputations about vacuum gr 

Tpace, and atoms, about incommenſurable quantities, and the 
infinite diviſibility of matter, and eternal duration, which ſeen 
19 be purely ſpeculative, will ſhew us ſome good praftical le. 
ſons, will lead us to fee the weakneſs of our nature, and ſhould 
teachus humillity in arguing upon divine ſubjecte 42 matten 
of ſacred revelation. This ſhould guard us againſt reje&ing 
any doctrine which is exprelsly and evidetly revealed, though 
ve cannot fully underſtand it. It is good ſometimes to bot 
and bewilder ourſelves in ſuch ſtudies for this very reaſon, 
and to attain this practical advantage, this improvement in true 
modeſty of ſpirit. 

XVI. Tnoven we ſhould always * ready to change oui 
ſentiments of things upon juſt conviction of their falſchook, 
yet there is not the fame neceſſity of changing our accuſtomei 
methods of reading or ſtudy and practice, even though we har: 
not been led at firſt into the happieſt method. Our thoughts 
may be true, though we may have. hit upon an improper order 
of thinking. T — does not always depend upon the mot 
convenient method. There may be a certain farm and orderit 
which we have long accuſtomed ourſelves.to range our dei 
and notions, which may be beſt for us now, though it was nd 
originally belt in itſelf. The inconveniences of changing mal WW, 
be much greater than the conveniences we could obtain by WW; 
rew method, I 

As for inſtance ; If a man in his younger. days has ranged 3 2ll F 
his ſentiments in theology in the method of Au s's Medull X 
. heologie, or Biihop UsHz R's Body. of Divinity, it may i Wi 


much more natural and caly: for him to continue to dil pole a a ir 
nis further acquirements in the ſame order, though perhaps ne. 5 
ther of theſe treatiſes are in themſelves written in the met \ 


perſect method. So when. we have long fixed our cafes 0 


Aelves-in a library, and ranged our books in any particular ci 
8 | | det 


P:rt J. 


err, viz. according to their languages, or according to their ſub. 
jelts or according to the alphabetical names of the authors, &c. 
we are perfectly well acquainted with the order in which they 
now ſtand, and we can find any particular book which we ſeek; 
or add a new book which we have purchaſed, with much greater 
caſe than we do in finer caſes of fhelves where the books were 
nanged im any different manner whatſoever ; any different poſi- 
tion of the volumes woult+be new and ſtrange, and trouble ſome 
tous, and would not countervail the inconveniences oſa change. 

So if a man of forty years old has been taught to hold his 
pen awkwardly in his youth, and yet writes ſafficiently well 
for all the purpoſes of his flation, it is not worth while to teach 
him now the moi accurate methods of handling that inſtru- 
ment; for this would create him more trouble without equal 
advantage, and perhaps he might never attain to write better 
aiter he has placed all his fingers perfectly right with this new 
accuracy. 


ee 
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As STUDENT ſhould labour, by all proper methods 


neceſſary thing in order to improve our minds. The evi- 
gence of truth does not always appear immediately nor ftrike 
the ſoul at firſt fight. It is by long attention and: inſpeftion 
that we arrive at evidence, and it is for want of it that we 
judge falſely of many things. We make haſte to determine 
upoa a {light and ſudden view, we confirm our gueſſes which 
atile from a glance, we paſs a judgment while we have but a 
confuſed or obſcure perception, and thus plunge ourfelves: 
into miſtakes. This is like a man, who, walking in a miſt, or 
being at a great diſtance from any viſible objects, ſuppoſea tree, 
2 man, a horſe, or a church, judges. much amiſs of the figure, 
tuation, and colours of it, and ſometimes takes one for the 
other; whereas, if he 3 but withheld his judgment until 
come nearer te it, or ſtay till. clearer light comes, and then 
would. 
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10 acquire a ſteady fixation of thought. Attention is a very 
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would fix his eyes longer upon it, he would. ſecure himſeli 
from thoſe miſtakes. | = | 

Now, in order to gain a greater facility of attention, ye 
may obſerve theſe rules. | 

IJ. GET a good liking to the ſtudy or knowledge yay 
- would purſue. We may obſerve that there is not much dif. 
eulty in confining the mind to contemplate what we have 
a great deſire to know ; and eſpecially if they are matters of 
ſenſe or ideas which paint themſelves upon the fancy. It 
but acquiring a hearty good will and reſolution to ſearch out 
and ſurvey the various properties and parts of ſuch objets, 
and our attention will be engaged if there be any deligf it or 
diverſion in the ſtudy or contemplation of them. Therefore 
mathematical ſtudies have a ſtrange influence towards fixing 
the attention of the mind, and giving a Readineſs to a war- 
dering diſpoſition, bogs they deal much in lines, figures, 
and numbers, which affect and pleaſe the ſenſe and imaging. 
tion. Hiſtories have a ſtrong tendency the ſame way, for 
they engage the ſoul by a variety of ſenſible occurrences; 
when it has began it knows not how to leave off; it longs 
through a natural curiolity belonging to mankind, to know 
the final event. Voyages and travels, and accounts of ſtrange 
countries, and ſtrange appcarances, will aſſiſt in this work. 
This fort of ſtudy detains the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence and expeCtation of ſomething new, and of that which 
may gratefully {trike the imagination. a 

II. SOMETIMES we may make uſe of ſenſible things and 
corporeal images for the illuſtration of thoſe notions which 
are more abſtracted and intellectual. Fherefore diagrams 
greatly aſſiſt the mind in aſtronomy and philoſophy ; and the 
emblems of virtues and vices may happily teach ehildren, 
and pleaſingly impreſs thoſe uſeful moral ideas on young 
minds, which perhaps might be conveyed to them with much 
more difficulty by mere moral and abſtracted diſcourſes. 

I coNFESs in this practice of repreſenting moral ſubjetis 
by pictures, we ſhould be cautious leſt we fo ſar immerſe the 
mind in corporeal images, as to render it unfit to take in an 
abſtracted or intellectual idea, or cauſe it to form wrong con- 
ceptions of immaterial things. This practice therefore is rath- 
er to be uſed at firſt in order to get a fixed habit of attention, 
and in ſome caſes only; but it can never be a conſtant w iL 
and method of purſuing al! moral, abſtraged, and ſpiritua} 
themes. III. APPLY 
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III. Ap IL yourſelf to thoſe ſtudies, and read thoſe au- 
hors, who draw ont their ſubjects in a perpetual chain of 
connected reaſonings, wherein the following parts of the diſ- 
courſe are naturally derived from thoſe which go before. 
Geral of the mathematical ſciences, if not all, are happily 
uſeful for this purpoſe. This will render the labour of ſtudy 
zelightful to a rational mind, and will fix the powers of the 
underllanding with ſtrong attention to their proper oppoſition 
by the very pleaſure of it. Labor tþſe donaptas is a happy 
propoſition wherever it can be applied. 

IV. Do not chuſe your conſtant place of ſtudy by the finery 
of the proſpets, nor by the moſt various and entertaining 
ſcenes of fenfible things. Too much light, or a variety of 
objects which ſtrike the eye or the ear eſpecially, while they 
are ever in motion, or often changing, have a natural and 
powerful tendency to ſteal away the mind too often from its 
ſteady purluit of any ſubject which we contemplate; and 
[thereby the ſoul gets a habit of filly curiofity, and imperti- 
nence of trifling and wandering. VACGARIO thought him- 
ſelf furniſhed with the beſt cloſet for his ludy among the 
beauties, gaieties, and diverſions of Kenſington or Hampton 
court ; but, after ſeven years proſeſſing to. purſue learning, he 
was a mere novice ſtill. 

Ba not in too much haſte to come to the determination of 
a difficult or important point. Think it worth your waiting 
to und out truth. Do not give your aſſent to either ſide of 
the queſtion too Toon, merely on this account, that the ſtudy, 
ol it is long and difficult. Rather be content with i ignorance 
for a ſeaſon, and continue in ſuſpence *till your atten tion and 
nedttation and labour have found out ſufficient evidence on 
one fide, Some are fo fond ro know a great deal at once, and 
love to talk of things with freedom and boldneſs before they 


elves attention enough to ſearch the matter through and 
mrdugb. 
VI. Have a care of lid the more ſenſual paſſions 
end appetites of animal nature: They are great enemies to 
Mention, Let the mind of a ſtudent be under the influence 
0 ny Warm alleckion to things of ſenſe, when he comes to 
*ngage f in the ſearch of truth, or the improvement of his un- 
Gor) anding. A perſon ner the power of love, or fear, or 
ger, great pain or deep ſorrow, hath fo little government of 
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his ſoul, that he cannot keep itattentive to the proper ſubjef 
of his meditation. The paſſons call away the thoughts wi 
inceſſant importunity towards the object that excited then, 
and if we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of paſſions, we 
Mall thereby procure an unſteady and unattentive habit dg 
mind. | | 
Yet this one exception muſt be admitted, viz. If we cat 
de ſo happy as to engage any paſſion of the ſoul on the ſide of 
the particular ſtudy, which we are perſuing, it may have a good 
influence to fix the attention more ſtrongly to it. 
VII. Ir is therefore very uſefulto fix and engage the mind 
an the purſuit of any ſtudy by a conſideration ef the divine 
pleaſures of truth and knowledge, by a ſenſe of our duty to 
God, by a delight in the exerciſe of our intellectual faculties 
dy the hope of future ſervice to our feliow creatures, and 
slorioue advantage to ourſelves, both in this world and that 
which is to come. Theſe thoughts, though they move our af. 
fections yet they de it with a proper influence; theſe willn. 
ther aſſtſt and promote our attention, than diſturb or divert t 
from the ſubject of our preſent and proper meditations. A 


foul infpired with the fondeſt love of truth, and the warme 


aſpirations after ſincere felicity and celeſtial beatnude, will 
keep all its powers attentive to the mnceflant purſuit cf 
hem; paſſienis then refined andcenſecrated to its divine 
purpeſes. 
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Of enlarging the Capacity of the Mind, 


Trkx are three things which in an eſpecial man 
ner go to make up that amplitude or capacity of mind, which 
is one of the nobleſt characters belonging to the underſiant 
ing. 1. When the mind is ready to take in great and ſublime 
ideas without pain or difficulty. 2. When the mind is free 
to receive new and ſtrange ideas, upon juſt evidence, witholt 
great ſurpriſe or averfion. g. When the mind is able to 


conceive or ſurvey many ideas at once without conſuſion, ani 


te form a true judgment derived from that extenſive -— Hy 
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The perſon who wants either of theſe characters may 1n that 


telpect be ſaid to have a narrow genius. Let us diffuſe our 


meditations a little upon this ſubject. 

I. That is an ample and capacious mind which is ready to 
take in vaſt and ſublime ideas without pain or difficulty. 
Perſons who have never been uſed to converſe with any thing 
put the common, little, and obvious affairs of life, have ac- 
quired a narrow or contracted habit of ſoul, that they are not 
able to ſtretch their intelle& wide enough to admit large 
and noble thoughts; they are ready to make their domeſtic, 
daily, and familiar images of things, the meaſure of all that 
i, and all that can be. 
| Talk to them of the vaſt dimenſions of the planetary 
worlds; tell them that the ſtar called Jupiter is a ſolid globe, 
two hundred and twenty times bigger than our earth; that 
the ſun is a vaſt globe of fire above a thouſand times bigger 
than Jupiter ; that is, two hundred and twenty thouſand times 
bigg er than the earth; that the diſtance from the earth to the 


fun is eighty one millions of miles; and that a cannon bullet 


fot from the earth would not arrive at the neareſt of the fix- 
ed ſtars in ſome hundreds of years; they cannot bear the be- 
lief of it, but hear all theſe glorious labours of aſtronomy as 
a mere idle romance. | | 

Inform them of the' amazing ſwiftneſs of the motion of 
ome of the ſmalleſt or the biggeſt bodies in nature; aſſure 
| them, according to the beſt philoſophy, that the planet Venus, 
that is, our morning or evening ſtar, which is near as big as 
dur earth, though it ſeems to move from its place but a feu 
yards in a month, does really fly ſeventy thouſand miles in an 
hour; tell them that the rays of light ſhoot from the ſun to 
bur earth at the rate of one hundred and eighty thouſand 
miles in the ſecond of a minute; they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch 
| fort of talk, and believe it no more than the tales of giants 
ty yards high, and the rabbinical fables of leviathan, who 
every day ſwallows a fiſh of three miles long, and is thus pre- 
pring himfelf to be the food and entertainment of the bleſſed 
at the feat of Paradiſe, | —_ 
Thee unenlarged ſouls are in the fame manner diſguſted 
wh'the wonders which the microfcope has diſcovered con- 
erning the ſhape, the limbs, and motions of ten thouſand 
little animals, whoſe united bulk would not equal a pepper 
coc; they are ready to give the lic to all the a te" 
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of our ſenſes by the invention of a variety of glaſſes, and wil 
ſcarcely believe any thing beyond the teſtimony 1 their m. 
ked eye without the aſſiſtance of art. 


Now if we would attempt in a learned manner to relieye 


the minds that labour under this defect, 

I. It is uſeful to begin with the firſt principles of geom. 
etry, and lead them onward by degrees to the dodrine of 
quantities which are incommenſurable, or which will admit 
of no common meaſure, though it be never fo ſmall. By this 
mean they will ſee the neceſſity of admutting the 1nfinite di 
viſibility of quantity or matter. 

This ſame doctrine may alſo be proved to their underſtand. 
inge, and almoſt to their ſenſes, by ſome eaſier arguments in 
a more obvious manner. As the very opening and cloſing df 
a pair of compaſſes will evidently prove, that if the ſmallef 
ſuppoſed part of matter or quantity be put between the points, 
there will be flill leſs and leſs diſtances or quantities all the 
Way between the legs, till you come to the head or joint; 
wherefore there is no ſuch thing poſſible as the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity. But a little acquaintance with true philoſophy and ma. 
thematical learning would ſeon teach them, that there are n 
limits cither as to the extenſion of ſpace, or to the diviſion dt 
body, and would lead them to believe there are bodies ama 
ingly great or ſmall beyond their preſent imagination. 

2. It is proper alſo to acquaint them with the circumference 
of ourearth, which may be proved by very eaſy principles of ge- 
ometry, geogra phy,and aſtronomy, to be about twenty four thou. 
ſand miles round, as it has been aQtually found to have thi 
dimenſion by mariners who have failed round it. Then [et 
them be taught, that in every twenty four hours either the ſun 
and lars muſt all move round this carth, or the earth mul 
turn round upon its own axis. If the earth itſelf revolve 
thus, then each houſe or mountain near the equator muft 
move at the rate of a thouſand miles in an hour; but if, a 
they generally ſuppoſe, the ſun or ſtars move Wa the ak 
then the circumference of their ſeveral orbits or ſpheres be. 
ing vaſtly greater than this earth, they muſt have a motion 
prodigiouſly ſwifter than a thoukind miles an hour. Such! 
thought as this will by degrees enlarge their minds, and they 
will be taught, even upon their en principle of the diurnal 
revolutions of the heavens, to take in ſome of the vaſt dimen- 
Gons of the heavenly bodies, their ſpaces and motions. 


3. To 
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9. To this ſhould be added the uſe of teleſcopes, to help 
them to ſee the diſtant wonders in the ſkies ; and microſcopes, ' 
which diſcover the minuteſt part of little animals, and reveal 
ſome of the finer and moſt curious works of nature. They ſhould 
be acquainted alſo with ſome other noble inventions of mod- 

ern philoſopby. which have a great influence to enlarge the 

human underſtanding, of which I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 

more-under the next head. | 13 

4. For the ſame purpoſe they may be invited to read thoſe 
parts of MIL Tex 's admirable poem, intitled, Paradife Loſt, 
| where he deſcribes the armies and powers of angels, the wars 
and the ſenate of devils, the creation of this earth, together 
with the deſcriptions of heaven, hell, and paradiſe. 

It muſt be granted that poeſy often deals in theſe vaſt and 
ſublime ideas. And even if the ſaubjet or matter of the 
poem doth not require ſuch amazing and extenſive thoughts, 
yet tropes and figures, which are ſome of the main powers and 
beauties of poeſy, do ſo glonouſly exalt the matter, as to give 
a ſublime imagination its proper reliſh and delight. 
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So when a boor is chaffed in hunting. 


His noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye balls roll with living fire. 
DRY DEN. 


When ULITSSs ES with holds and ſuppreſſes his reſentment, 


Hrs wrath comp reſt 
Recoꝛling, mutter'd thunder in its breaſt, 
Po PE. 


But eſpecially where the ſubje& is grand, the Poet fail 


rot to repreſent it in all its grandeur. 
So when the Supremacy of a God is deſcribed, 


He ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall; 

Atoms, or Syſtems, into ruin hurt'd, 

And now a bubble burſt and now a world. 


PO?PEs« 
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This ſort of writings have a natural tendency to enlarge the 
capacity of the mind, and. make. ſublime ideas familiar to it. 
And inſtead of running always to the ancient heathen poely 
with this deſign, we may with equal, if not ſuperiour advan. 
tage apply ourſelves to converſe with ſome of the beſt of our 
modern poets, as well as with the writings of the prophet, 
and the poetical parts of the bible, viz. the book of Jos aud 
the Pſalms, in which ſacred authors we ſhall find ſometins 


more ſublime ideas, more glorious deſcriptions, more eleyz- po 
ted language, than the fondeſt critics have ever found in any ant 
of the heathen verſifiers either of Greece or Nome; for te Pe 


caſtern writers uſe and allow much ſtronger figures and tropes 
than the weſtern, „ 185 

Now there are many and great and ſac red advantages to be 
derived from this ſort of enlargement of the mind. 

It will lead us into more exalted apprehenſions of the great 
God our creator than ever we had before. It will entertain 
our thoughts with holy wonder and amazement, While ve 
contemplate that being who created theſe various works of 
ſurpriſing greatneſs, and ſurprifing ſmallneſs ; who has di- 
played moſt unconceivable wiſdom in the contrivance of all 
the parts, powers and motions of theſe little animals invil- 
ble to the naked eye; who has manifeſted a moſt divine ex 
tent of knowledge, power and greatneſs, in forming, moving 
and managing the moſt extenfive bulk of the heavenly bodies, 
and in ſurveying and comprehending all thoſe unmeaſurable 
{ſpaces in which they move. Fancy with all her images i. 
Ffatigued and overwhelmed in following the planetary world 
through ſuch immenſe ſtages, ſuch aſtoniſhing journeys 35 
theſe are, and reſigns its place to the pure intellect, which 
learns by degrees to take in ſuch ideas as theſe, and to adore 
31:5 creator with new and ſablime devotion. | 

And not only are we taught to form juſter ideas of the 
great God by theſe methods, but this enlargement of the mund 
carries us on to nobler conceptions of his intelligent cret 
tures, The mind that deals only in vulgar and comimol 
ideas is ready to imagine the nature and powers of manto 
come ſomething too near to God his maker, becauſe we db 
not ſce or ſenſibly converſe with any beings ſuperiour to our 
lelves. But when the ſoul has obtained a greater amplitude 
of thought, it will not then immediately pronounce ere 


Jing to be God which is above man, It then learns 8 
| , po 0 
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poſe there may be as_many various ranks of beings in the in- 
vifible world in a conſtant gradation ſuperiour to us, as we 


| curſelvesare ſuperiour to all. the ranks of being beneath us in 
this viſible world; even though we deſcend downward far be- 


low the ant and the worm, the ſnail and the oyſter, to the 


leaſt and to the duileſt animated atoms which are diſc overe d 
to us by microſcopes. i : 


By theſe means we ſhall be able to ſuppoſe what prodigious 


power angels, whether good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with, 


| and prodigious knowledge in order to over ſee the realms of 
Perfia and Gracia of old, or if any ſuch ſuperintend the affairs 
of Great Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in our days ; 


what power and ſpeed. is neceſſary to deſtroy one hundred 
| eighty five thouſand armed men in one night in the Aſſyrian 


camp, of Sennacherib, and all the firſt born in the land of 


Egypt in another, both which are attributed to an angel. 

By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to form more juſt ideas of 
the knowledge and grandeur, the power and glory, of the man 
Jeſus Chrift, who is intimately united to God, and is one with 
him. Doubtleſs he is furniſhed with ſuperiour powers to all 


the angels in heaven, becauſe he is employed. in ſuperiour 
work, and appointed to be the ſovereign Lord: of all the viſi- 


ble and inviſible worlds. It is his human nature, in which 
the Godhead dwells bodily, that is advanced to thoſe honours, 
| and to this empire; and perhaps there is little or nothing in 
| the government. of the kingdoms of nature, and grace, but 
what is tranſacted by the man Jeſus, inhabited by the divine 
power and wiſdom, and employed as a medium or conſcious 
inſtrument of this extenſive guber nation. 

I. IPROCEED now to conſider the next thing wherein 
the capacity or amplitude of the mind conſiſts, and that is, 
| when the mind is free to receive new and ſtrange ideas and 
| propoſitions upon juſt evidence without: any great ſurpriſe or 
averſion. Thoſe who confine themſelves within-the eircle of 
their own hereditary ideas and opinions, and who never give 
themſelves leave ſo much as to examine or believe any thing 
beſide the diftates of their own family, or ſect, or party, are 
july charged with a narrowneſs of ſoul. Let us ſurvey ſome 
ſtances of this imperfection, and then dirett to the cure of 
i. 

1. Perſons who have been bred up all their days within the 

imcke of their father's chimney, or within the liwits of their 

| e | | natiye 
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people, the magnificent buildings, the pomp, and riches, ant 
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native town or village, are ſurpriſed at every new ſight that 
appears, when they travel a few miles from home. Thz 
plowman: ſtands amazed at the ſhops, the trade, the crowd; of 


equipage of the court and city, and would hardly believe wha 
was told him before he faw it. On the other hand, the cocl. 
ney, travelling into the country, is ſurprifed at many attion; 
of the quadruped and winged animals in the field, and x 
many common practices of rural affairs. 

If either of theſe happen to hear an account of the familiar 
and daily cuſtoms of foreign countries, they pronounce them 
at once indecent and ridiculous ; ſo narrow are their under. 
Randings, and their thoughts ſo confined, that they kno not 
how to believe any thing wiſe or proper, beſides what they 
have been taught to praftiſe. — 

This narrowneſs of mind ſhould be cured by hearing and 
reading the accounts of different parts of the world, and the 
hiſtories of paſt ages, and of nations and of countries diſtant 
from our own, efpecially the more polite parts of mankind, 
Nothing tends in this refpet ſo much to egJarge the mind 
travelling, that is, making a viſit to other towns, cities, 9 
countries, beſides thoſe in which we were born and educated; 
and where our condition of life does not grant us this pri. 
lege, we muſt endeavour to ſupply the want of it by books 

2, It is the ſame narrowneſs of mind that awakens the fur. 

riſe and averſion of ſome perſons, when they hear of doc- 
trines and fehemes in human affairs, or in religion, quite di. 
ferent from what they have embraced. Perhaps they hare 
been trained up from their infancy in one ſet of notions, and 
their thoughts have been confined to one ſingle tract both in 
the civil or religious life, without ever hearing or knowing 
what other opinions are current among mankind ; or at leaf 
they have ſeen all other notions beſides their own repreſented 
in a falſe and malignant light, whereupon they judge and cot- 
demn at once every ſentiment but what their own party r- 
ceives, and they think it a piece of juſtice and truth to ly 
heavy cenſures upon the practice of every different fe in 
chriſtianity or politics. They have ſo rooted themſelves i 
the opinions of their party, that they cannot hear an objetuo? 
with patience, nor can they bear a vindication, or ſo much 3 
an apology, for any ſet of principles beſide their own ; all the 
reſt is nonſenſe or herefy, folly or blaſphemy. 15 
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This defect alſo is to be relieved by free converſation with - 


perſons of different ſentiments ; this will teach us to bear with 
atience a defence of opinions contrary to our own. If we 
are ſcholars; we ſhould alſo read the objeQions againſt our 
own tenets, and view the principles of other parties, as they 
| are repreſented in their own authors, and not merely in the 
citations of thoſe who would confute them. We ſhould take 
an honeſt and unbiaſſed ſurvey of the force of reaſoning on all 
ſides, and bring all to the teſt of unprejudiced reaſon and di- 
tine revelation. Note; this is fiot to be done in a raſh and felf 
ſufficient manner; but with-a humble dependence on divine 

wiſdom and grace, while we walk among ſnares and dangers. 


By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of different ſeAs, eſpec- 


ally thoſe: who-differ only in particular forms of chriſtianity, 
but agree in the great and neceſſary doctrines of it, we ſhall find 
that there are perſons of good ſenſe and virtue, perſons of 
piety and worth, perſons of much candour and goodneſs, who 
belong to different parties, and have imbibed fenttments oppo- 
fite to each other. This will ſoften the roughnefs of an un- 


poliſhed ſoul, and enlarge the avenues of our charity towards 
others, and incline us to receive them into all the degrees of 


unity and affection which the word of God requires. 


3. I might borrow further illuſtrations both of this freedom 
and of this averſion to receive new truths from modern aſtron- 
omy and natural philoſophy. How much is the vulgar part 
of the world. ſurpriſed at the talk of the diurnal and annual rev- 


oldtions of the earth! They have ever been taught by their 
lenſes and by their neighbours to imagine, that the earth ſtands 
fixed in the centre of the univerſe, and that the ſun, with all 
the planets and fixed ſtars, are whirled round this little globe 
once in twenty four hours; not conſidering that ſuch a diur- 
na motion, by reaſon of the diſtance of ſome of thoſe heav- 
enly bodies, muſt be almoſt infinitely. ſwifter and more incon- 
ceivable than any which the modern aſtronomers attribute to 
them, Tell theſe perſons that the ſun is fixed in the centre, 


that the earth and all the planets roll round the ſun in their 


lereral periods, and that the moon rolls round the earth in a 
leſſer circle, while, together with the earth, ſhe is carried 
round the ſan ; they cannot admit a ſyllable of this new and 
range doftcine, and they pronounce it-utterly contrary to 
ul {enſe and reaſon, | 
Acquain: 


„ 
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Acquaint them that there are four moons: al ſo perpetualh | at 
rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with hin of 
in his periodical circuit round the ſun, which little moon fig 
were never known till the year 1610, when GALILEO dil. ge 
covered them by his teleſcope.. Inform them that Saturn it 
has five moons of the ſame kind attending him ; and that the gr 
body of that planet is encompaſſed with a heved flat circular | 
ring, diftant from the planet twenty one thouſand miles, and ae 
twenty one thouſand miles broad, they look on thefe things 2 Tt 
tales and mere fancies, and will tell. you that the glaſſes da ſey 
but delude your eyes with vain images; and even when they WW wh 
themſelves conſult their own eye {ſight in the uſe of theſe WM we 
tubes, the narrownels of their mind is ſuch, that they will WM {| 

ſcarcely believe their ſenſes, when they difate ideas fo neu can 
and ſtrange. lea 

If you proceed further, and attempt to lead them into a be- ſo | 
lief, that all. theſe planetary worlds are habitable, and it is the 
probable they are repleniſhed with intellectual beings dwell. 1 
ing in bodies, they will deride the folly of him. who informs edg 
them; for they are reſolved to believe that there are no hab. ar 
able wovlds but this earth, and no ſpirits. dwelling in bodies flag 

| befides mankind ; and it. is well if they do not fix. the brand out 
of hereſy on the man who is leading them out of their long and 
impriſonment, and looſing the fetters of their ſouls. fali 

There are many other things relating to mechanical expe. the: 
nments, and to the properties of the air, water, fire, iron, and 
the loadſlone, and other minerals and metals, as well as the Civ! 
doctrine of the ſenſible: qualities, viz. colours, ſounds, taſtes to 0 
&c. which: this. rank of men cannot believe for want ofa of « 
greater amplitude of mind. chu. 

The beſt way to conceive them is by giving them ſome at 5 

chin 


| quaintance with, the various experiments in philoſophy, and 
roving by occular demonſration the multiform and amazing 
operations of the air pump, the loadſtone, the chemical fut- 
nace, optical glaſſes, and mechanical engines. By theſe means 
the underſtanding will ſtretch itſelf by degrees, and when 
they have found there are ſo many new and ſtrange thing 
that are moſt evidently true, they will: not be ſo forward to 
condemn every new propoſttion in any of the other ſciences 
or in the affairs of religion or civil life. 

HI. The capacity of the underſtanding includes yet another 


EnkiLcaiion | in ie, and that is an ability to receive many ideas 
at 


| Part & 


| at once without confuſion. The ample mind takes a ſurvey 
| of ſeveral objects with one glance, keeps them all within 


fight and preſent to the ſoul, that they may be compared to- 


gether in their mutual reſpetis; it forms juſt judgments, and 


it draws proper inferences from this compariſon even to a 


great length of argument, and a chain of demoaſftrations, 

The narrownels, that belongs to human ſouls in general, is 
| a great imperfection and impediment to wiſdom and happineſs. 
There are but few perſons who can contemplate, or practiſe 
ſeveral things, at once. Our faculties are very limited, and 
while we are intent upon one part or property of a fubjett, 
we have but a ſlight glimpſe of the reſt, or we loſe it out of 
tight. But it is a ſign of a large and capacious mind, if we 
can, with one fingle view, take in a variety of objects; or at 
jeaſt when the mind can apply itſelf to ſeveral objects with 


fo ſwift a ſucceſſion, and in ſo few moments, as attains almoſt 


the ſame ends, as if it were all done in the ſame inſtant. 


This is a neceſſary, qualification in order to great knowl- 


edge and judgment ; for there are leveral things in human life, 
im religion, and in the ſciences, which have various circum- 
ſtances, appendices, and religions attending them; and with- 
out a ſurvey of all theſe ideas, which ſtand in connexion with 
and relation to each other, we are often 1a danger of paſling a 
falie judgment on the ſubject propoſed, It is for this reaſcn 
| there are ſo numerous controverſies found among the learned 
and unlearned world, in matters of religion, as in affairs of 
civil government. The nctions of fin and of duty to God and 
to our fellow creatures; of law, juſtice, authority and power; 
of covenant, faith, juſtification, redemption, and grace; of 
church, biſhop, preſbyter, ordination, &c. contain in them 
luch complicated ideas, that, when we are to judge of any 
ching concerning them, it is hard to take into our view, at 
once, all the attendants or conſequents that muſt and will be 
concerned in the determination of a ſingle queſtion; and yet 


wichout a due attention to many, or moſt of theſe, we are in 


danger of determining that queſtion amiſs. 

It is owing to the narrowneſs of our minds that we are ex- 
poſed to the ſame peril in the matters of human duty and 
prudence. In many things which we do, we ought not only 
to conſider the mere naked action itfelf, but the perſons who 
att, the perſons towards whom, the time when, the place 
«here, the manner how, the end for which the action is done, 

| | EE together 
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other ſurrounding circumſtances. Theſe things muſt neceſſi. tho! 
'vrily be taken into view, in order to determine whether the WG 
aQion, which is indifferent in itſelf, be either lawful or un. bol. 
tawful, good or evil, wiſe or fooliſh, decent or indecent, prop. or 
er or improper, as it is ſo cireumftanniated. of p 
Let me give n plain inſtance for the iHfluſtration of this Viec 
matter. MAR1O kills a dog, which, conſidered merely in w_ 
itſelf, ſeems to be an indifferent ation. Now the dog wi had 
T1MoN's, and not his own; this makes it look * anlaw(h; cum 
But Tino bid bim do it; this gives an appearance of un. ture 
lawfulneſs again. It was done at church, and in time of d. lt 
vine ſervice; thefe circumſtances added caſt on it an air of the 
irreligion. But the dog flew at Mar1o, and put him in dan. of al 
ger of his liſe; this relieves the ſeeming impiety of the action. h 
Vet Mak Io might have eſcaped by flying thence ; therefore tle 1 
the action appears to be improper. But the dog was known pra 
to be med; this further circumſtance makes it almoſt neceſſ- * 
ry that the dog ſhould be flain, leſt he might worry the aſſen. iſ *** 

| bly, and do much miſchief, Yet again, MARIO killed hin of f 
with a piſtol, which he happened to have in his pocket fine: Wh 
yeſterday's journey, and hereby the whole congregation waz L 
terrified and diſcompoſed, and divine ſervice was broken off; in a 
this carries an appearance of great indecency and impropriety nue 
in it; but after all, when we conſider a further eircumſtantce, 7 
that MAR 10, being thus violently affaulted by a mad dog, they 
had no way of eſcape, and had no other weapon about him, poli 
it ſeems to take away all the colours of impropriety, indecen- learr 
cy, or unlawfulneſs, and to atlow that the preſervation of ud! 
one or many lives will juftify the act as. wife and good. Now night 
all theſe concurrent appendices of the action ought to be ens 
furveyed, in order to pronounce with juſtice and truth con- ther 
cerning it. | 4 be le 
There are a multitude of human actions in private life, in mon 

_ domeſtic affairs, in trafic, in civit government, in- courts of 0 
juſtice, in ſchools of learning, &e. which have fo many com- 18 
plicated circumſtances, aſpects, and ſituations, with regard to Chai 
time and place, perſons and things, that it is impoſhble for + 
any one to paſs a right judgment concerning them, without 1 h 
entering into moſt of theſe circumſtances, and ſurveying them "a 
extenſively, and comparing and balancing them all aright. tin 


Whenc? 
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hence by the way, I may take occaſion to ay, How many 
thouſands are there who take upon them to paſs their cenſures 
on the perſonal and domeſtic actions of others, who pronounce 
| boldly on the affairs of the public, and determine the juſtice 
or madneſs, the wiſdom or folly of national adminifizations, 
of peace and war, &c. whom neither God nor men ever qual- 
ified for ſuch a poſt of judgment? They were not capable of 
entering into the numerous concurring ſprings of actions, nor 
had they ever taken a ſurvey of the twentieth part of the cir- 
cumſtances which were neceſſary for ſuch judgments or cen- 
ſures. | - 

It is the narrowneſs of our minds, as well as the vices of 
the will, that oftentimes prevents us from taking a full view 
of all the complicated and concurring appendices that belong 
to human actions; thence it comes to paſs that there is fo lit- 
tle night judgment, ſo little juſtice, prudence, or decency, 
praiſed among the bulk of mankind ; thence ariſe infinite 
reproaches and cenſures, alike fooliſh and unrighteous. You 
ſee therefore how needful and happy a thing it is to be poſſeſt 
of ſome meaſure of the amplitude of foul, in order to make 
us very wile, or knowing, or juſt, or prudent, or happy. 

I confeſs that this ſort of amplitude or capacity of mind is 
in a great meaſure the gift of nature, for ſome are born with 
much more capacious fouls than others. 

The genius of ſome perſons is ſo poor and limited, that 
they can hardly take in the connexion of two or three pro- 
politions, unleſs it be in matters of ſenſe, and which they have 
learnt by experience; they are utterly unfit for ſpeculative 
ſtudies ; it is hard for them to diſcern the difference betwixt 
right and wrong in matters of reaſon, on any abſtrate ſub- 
jets; theſe ought never to ſet up for ſcholars, bur apply 
themſelves to thoſe arts and profeſſions of life, which are to 
be learnt at an eaſier rate, by flow degrees, and daily experi- 
ence. 

_ Others have a ſoul little more capacious, and they can take 
in the connexion of a few propoſitions pretty well; but if the 
chain of conſequences be a little prolix, here they flick and 
are confounded. If perſons of this make ever devote them- 
{clves to ſcience, they ſhould be well aſſured of a ſolid and 
ſtrong conſtitution of body, and well reſolved to bear the fa- 
tigue of hard labour and diligence in ſtudy ; if the iron be 
blunt, king Solomon tells us, we muſt put more ſtrength. 
| But, 
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ſelves as it were in one view to their underſtanding, doth nat 
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But, in the third place, there are ſome of ſo bright and hap. 
-Þy genius, and ſo ample a mind, that they can take in a long 
train of propoſitions, if not at once, yet in a very fey mg. 
ments, and judge well concerning the dependence of then. 

They can ſurvey a variety of complicated ideas without fl. 
tigue or diſturbance; and a number of truths offering then. 


perplex and confound them. This makes a great man. 
Now though there may be much owing to nature in this 
caſe, yet experience aſſures us, that even a lower degree of 
this capacity and extent of thought may be increaſed by dil. 
. gence and application, by frequent exerciſe, and the obſeryz 


tion of ſuch rules as theſe. | T1 


LABOUR by all means'to gain an attentive and patient . 
temper of mind, a power of confining and fixing your thoughts 


ſo long on any one appointed fubje&, till you have ſurveyed 3 
it on every ſide, and in every ſituation, and run through the Ip 
ſeveral powers, parts, properties, and relations, effech, 2nd 
conſequences of it. He whoſe thoughts are very fluttering 4 
and wandering, and cannot be fixed attentively to a few id: an 
ſucceſſively, will be able to ſurvey many and various objet EY 
diſtinctly at once, but will certainly be overwhelmed and cor * 
| 3 with the multiplicity of them. The rules for fixing * 
the attention in the former chapter are proper to be conſulted af 
Bere. 3 ee e : anc 
II. Accus ron yourſelf to clear and diſtinct ideas in every f 
thing you think of. Be not ſatisfied with obſcure and confuf 3 
ed conceptions of things, eſpecially where clearer may be ob. 5 
tained ; for one obſcure or confuſed idea, eſpecially if it be . 
of great importance in the queſtion, intermingled with may 
clear ones, and placed in its variety of aſpects towards them) off. 
will be in danger of ſpreading confuſion over the whole W, 
ſcene of ideas, and thus may have an unhappy influence 4 ang 
overwhelm the underſtanding with darknefs, and pervert th: No: 
judgment. A little black paint will ſhamefully tincture znd 72 
ſpoil twenty gay colours. "I hs: 
Conſider yet further, that if you content yourſelf frequently on : 
"with words inſtead of ideas, or with cloudy and confuſed no. 25 
tions of things, how impenetrable will that darkneſs be, and } in, 
bow vaſt and endleſs that confuſion which muſt ſurround and hs 


involve the underſtanding, when many of theſe obſcure ans 


coafuſed ideas come to be ſet before the foul at once ant 


| how 
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how impoſſible will it be to form a clear and juſt judgment 
about them. $3, | h 

III. Us E all deligenee to acquire and treaſure up a large 
ftore of ideas and notions; take every opportunity to add 
ſomething to your ſtock; and by frequent recolleQion hx 
them in your memory; nothing tends to confirm and enlarge 
the memory like a frequent review of its poſſeſſious. Ther: 
the brain being well furniſhed with various traces, ſignatures, 
and images, will have a rich treaſure always ready to be pro- 
poſed or offered to the ſoul, when it directs its thought towards 
any particular ſubject. This will gradually give the mind 4 
faculty of ſurveying many objects at once; as a room that is 
richly adorned and hung round with a great variety of pic- 
tures, ſtrikes the eye almoſt at once with all that variety, eſ- 
pecially if they have been well ſurveyed one by one at firſt ; 
this makes it habitual and more eaſy to the inhabitants to take 
| in many of thoſe painted ſcenes with a fingle glance or two. 

Here note, that by acquiring a rich treaſure of notions, I 
do not mean only ſingle ideas, but al ſo propoſitions, obſervations, 
| and experiences, with reaſonings and arguments upon the va- 
tious ſubjects that occur among natural or moral, common or 
ſacred affairs; that When you are called to judge concerning 
any queſtion, you will have ſome principles of truth, ſomg 
| uſeful axioms and obſervations always ready at hand to direct 

and aſſiſt your judgment, i 

IV. Ir is neceflary that we ſhould as far as poſſible enter- 
tain and lay up our daily new ideas, in a regular order, and 
range the acquiſitions of our ſouls under proper heads, wheth- 
er of divinity, law, phyſics, mathematics, morality, politics, 
trade, domeſtic life, civility, decency, &c. whether of cauſe, 
effect, ſubſtance, mode, power, property, body, ſpirit, &c- 
We ſhould inure our minds to method and order continually ; 
and when we take in any freſh ideas, occurrences, and obſer- 
vations, we ſhould diſpoſe of them in their proper places, and 
ſce how they ſand and agree with the reſt of our notions on 
the ſame ſubjeR ; as a ſcholar would diſpoſe of a new book 
on a proper ſhelf among its kindred authors; of as an officer 
zt the poſt houle in London di ſpoſes of every letter he takes 
in, placing it ia the box that belongs to the proper road or 
county. | 

In any of theſe caſes if things lay all in a heap, the addition 
of ay ne object would increaſe the confuſion; but method 
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gives a ſpeedy and ſhort ſurvey of them with eaſe and pleaſure, 


ke acquired this extenfive faculty of mind, 
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Method is of admirable advantage to keep our ideas from: 
confuſed mixture, and to preſerve them ready for every ul. 
The ſcience of ontology, which diſtributes all beings, and al 
the affeftions of being, whether abſolute or relative, under 
proper claſſes, is of good ſervice to keep our intellectual ac. 


quilitions in ſuch order as that the mind may ſurvey them x Mi ®* 
once. - : .*--:: 25 
V. As method is neceſſary for the improvement of the Wi 
mind, in order to make your treaſure of ideas moſt uſeful; b al 
in all your further purſuits of truth, and acquirement of n. FIC 
tional knowledge, obſerve a regular progreſſive method. B. i © 
gin with the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and obvious ideas; then by de. 2 
grees join two, and three, and more of them together. Thu WF 
the complicated ideas growing up under your eyes and obſer- _ 
vation, will not give the ſame confuſion of thought as the 5 
would do if they were all offered to the mind at once, withou Wil - : 
your obſerving the original and formation of them. An emi- = 
nent example of this appears in the ſtudy of arithmatic. II 
ſcholar-juſt admitted into the ſchool obſerves his maſter per. Wl ©: 
forming an operation in the rule of diverſion, his heads a Wil © 
once diſturbed and confounded with the manifold compariſon, TI 
of the numbers of the diviſor and dividend, and the multipl. 125 
cation of the one and ſubtraction of it from the other; but if z 
he begin regularly at addition, and ſo proceed by ſubtradtios 5 
and multiplication, he will then in a few weeks be able u 1 
take in an intelligent ſurvey of all thoſe operations in divifion, Ji 
and to pracliſe them himſelf with eaſe and pleaſure, cachol Wil ... 
Which at firſt ſeemedall intricacy and confuſion. ro 
An illuſtration of the like nature may be borrowed fron ue 
geometry and algebra, and other mathematical pradtics, "i 
How caſily does an expert geometrician with one glance of FE 
His eye take in acomplicated diagram made up of many line r 1 
and circles, angles and arches? How readily does he judge of FEY, 
it, whether the demonſtration deſigned by it be true or fille! 15 7 
It was by degrees he arrived at this ſtretch of underflanding; 85 
he began with a ſingle line or point; he joined two lines in RT 
an angle ; he advanced to triangles and ſquares, polygons and "Tp 
circles; thus the powers of his underſtanding were ftretched wad; 


and augmeited daily, till by diligence and regularapplicati 


* 


But 
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But this advantage does not belong only to mathematical 
tearning- If we apply ourſelves at firſt in any ſcience to clear 
and fingle ideas, and never hurry ourſelves on to the follow- 
ing and more complicated parts of knowledge till we 
thoroughly underſtand the foregoing, we may practiſe the ſame 
method of enlarging the capacity of the fout with ſucceſs in 

ay one of the ſciences, or in the affairs of life and religion. 

Beginning with A, B, C, and making ſyllables out of let- 
ters, and words out of fyllables, has been the foundation of 

all that glorious ſuperſtructure of arts and ſcxences which en- 
riched the minds and libraries of the learned world in ſev- 
eral ages. Theſe are the firſt ſteps by which the ample and 
capacious fouls among mankind have arrived to that prodig- 
ious extent in Knowledge, which renders them the wonder 
and glory of the nation where they hve, Though Plato 
and CiczRO, DESCARTES and BoyLs, Locke and Sir 
IAA NEWTOYN, were doubtleſs favoured by nature with a 
great genius and uncommon amplitude ; yet 1n their early 
cars and firſt attempts of ſeience, this was but limited and 
narrow in compariſon of what they attained at laſt, But how 
aſt and capacious were thofe powers which they afterwards 
acquired by patient attention and watchfal obſervation, by 
the purſuit of clear ideas and a regular method of thinking. 
VI. ANOTHER mean of acquiring this amplitude and ca- 
Dacity of mind is a perufal of difficult entangled queſtions and 
of the ſolutlon of them in any ference. Speculative and 
taſulſtical divinity will furnfſh us with many ſuch cafes 
and controverſies, There are ſome ſuch difficulties in recon” 
ciling feveral parts of the epiſtles of St. PAUL, relating to 
the Jewiſh law and to the chriſtian goſpel; a happy ſolution 
wiercof will require ſuch an extenſive view of things, and 
tne reading of theſe happy ſolutions will enlarge this facut.. 
ly in younger ſtudents. In moral and political ſubjects, PIN. 
FINDORY's Law of Nature and Nations, and feveral deter- 
minations therein, will promote the ſame amplitude of mind. 
An attendance on public trials and arguments in the civil 
courts of juſtice will be of good advantage for this purpoſe ; 
and after a man has ſtudied the general principles of the 
hu of nature and the laws of England in proper books, the 
teading the reports of adjudged caſes, collected by men of 
great ſagacity and judgment, will richly improve his mind 
tovards acquiring this deſirable amplitude and extent of 
ought, and more eſpecially in perſons of that profeſſion. 
| CHAP. 
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Of improving the Memory. 


very different from perception, judgment, reaſoning, and its 
other powers. Then we are ſaid to remember any thing, 
when the idea of it ariſes in the mind with. a conſciouſneſs, at 
the fame time, that we have had this idea before. Our mem- 
ory is our natural power of retaining what we learn, and of 
recaling it on every occaſion. Therefore we can never be 
ſaid to remember any thing, whether it be ideas or propoſ.. 
tions, words or things, notions or arguments, of which we 
have, not had ſome former idea or perceptions either by ſenle 
or imagination, thought or reflection; but whatever we learn 
from obſervation, books, or converſation, it muſt all be laid 
up and preſerved in the memory, if we would. make it really 
uſeful. | 5 y 
So neceſſary and fo excellent a faculty is the memory of 
man, that all other abilities of the mind borrow from hence 
their beauty and perfection; for other capacities of the foul 
are almoſt uſeleſs without this. To what purpoſe are all 
| thoſe labours in knowledge and wiſdom, if we want memory 
to preſerve and uſe what we have acquired? What ſignify all 
other intellectual or ſpiritual improvements, if they are lot 
as ſoon as they are obtained ? It is memory alone that enrich- 
es the mind, by preſerving what our Jabour and induſtry dai 
ly collect. In a word, there can be neither knowledge, nor 
arts, nor ſciences, without memory; nor can there be any 
improvement of mankind in virtue or morals, or the prac- 
rice of religion, without the aſſiſtance and influence of ths 
power. Without memory the ſoul of man would be but: 
poor, deſlitute, naked being, with an everlaſting blank ſpread 
over it, excepting the fleeting ideas of the preſent moment. 
Memory is very uſeful to thoſe who. ſpeak, as well 28 to 
thoſe who learn. It aſſiſts the teacher and the orator, as well 
the ſcholar or hearer. The beſt ſpeeches and inſtructions are 
almoſt loſt, if thoſe who hear them immediately forget them, 
And thoſe who are called to ſpeak in public are much better 
heard and accepted, when they can dehver their diſcourſe by 
the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, than when 
they are forced to read all that they would communicate ie 


their hearers. Reading is certainly a heavier way of the cone 
| | Veyance 
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: Mor is a diſtinct faculty of the mind of man, 
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vit, memory, and judgment. For it was very difficult to 


FE throw them into a regular form or method without more 
room. Let us now with more regularity treat of the memo- 
| ry alone, | 4 

Though the memory be a natural faculty of the mind of man, 

and belongs to ſpirits which are not incarnate, yet it is great- 
ly aſſiſted or hindered, and much diverſified by the brain or 
the animal nature, to which the ſoul is united in this preſent 
late, But what part ofthe brain, that is, wherein the images 
| of things lie treafured up, is very hard for us to determine 
with certainty. It is moſt probable that thoſe very fibres, 
pores, or traces of the brain, which aſſiſt at the firſt idea or 
perception of any object, are the fame which aſſiſt alſo at the 
recollection of it; and then it will follow that the memory 
bas no ſpecial part of the brain devoted to its own ſervice, 


but uſes all thoſe parts in general which ſubſerve our ſenſa- 


tions, as well as our thinking and reaſoning powers. 

| As the memory grows and improves in young perſons from 
their childhood, and decays in old age, ſo it may be increaſed 
by art and labour, and proper exerciſe ; or it may be injured. 
and quite ſpoiled by floth, or by diſeaſe, or a ſtroke on the 
head, There are ſome rcaſonings on this ſubject which make 
it evident, that the goodneſs of a memory depends in a great 
degree upon the confiſtence and the temperature of that part 
of the brain which is appointed to aſſiſt the exerciſe of all our: 

ſenſible and intelleRual faculties. 8 Us 

So for inſtance, in children; they perceive and forget a: 
| hundred things in an hour; the brain is ſo ſoft that it receives 
immediately all impreſſions like water or liquid mud, and re- 
tains ſcarcely any of them; all the traces, forms, or images 
which are drawn there, are immediately effected or cloſed up 
again, as though you wrote with your finger on the ſurface of 
a river, or on a veſſel of oil. 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a very feeble re- 
membrance of things that were done of late, that is, the ſame 
day, or weak, or year; the brain is grown ſo hard that the 
preſent images or ſtrokes mad e little or no impreſſion, and 
therefore they immediately vaniſh. PR ISC o, in his ſeventy 
eighth year, will tell long ſtories of things done when he was 
in the battle at the Boyne almoſt fifty years ago, and when he 
Hudied at Oxford ſeven years before ; for thoſe impreſſions. 
were made when the brain was more ſuſceptive of them; 


they 
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they have been deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, and 
therefore they remain. But words or things which he Jay 
ſpoke or did, they are immediately forgotten, becauſe the 
brain is now grown more dry and ſolid in its conſiſtence, aud 
receives not much more impreſſion than if you wrote with 
your finger on a floor of clay, or a plaiſtered wall. | 
But in the middle ſtage of life, or it may be from fifteen ty 
fifty years of age, the memory is generally m its happicf ſtate, 
the brain eaſily receives and long retains the images and traces 
which are impreſſed upon it, and the natural fpirits are more 
active to range theſe little infinite unknown figures of things 
in their proper cells or cavities, to preferve and recolles 
them. | N r 
Whatſoever therefore keeps the brain in its beſt temper and 
eonſiſtence may be a help to preſerve the memory: but ex- 
ceſs. of wine, or luxury of any kind, as well as excels in the 
ſtudies of learning or the buſineſs of life, may overwhelm the 
memory, by cverſtraining and weakening the fibres of the 
brain, overwaſting the ſpirits, injuring the true conſiſtence of 
that tender ſubſtance, and confounding the images that ate 
laid up there. | i ng TH 
A good memory has theſe ſeveral qualifications, 1. Its 
read to receive and admit with great eafe the various idea 
bath of words and things which are learned or taught. 2. It 
is large and copious to treaſure up thefe ideas in great number 
and variety. g. It is ſtrong and durable to retain for a con- 


fAderable time thofe words or thoughts which are committed 


to it. 4. It is faithful and active to ſuggeſt and recolled vy- 
on every proper @ccaſion, all thoſe words or thoughts which 
have been recommended to its care, or treaſured up in it. 
Now in every one of theſe qualifications a memory may 
de injured, or may de improved; yet I ſhall not infill di- 
tinctly on theſe particulars, but only in general propoſe : 
few rules or directions, whereby this noble faculty of memo. 
ry, in all its branches and qualifications, may be preſerved or 


_affiſted, and ſhow what are the practices that both by realon 


and experience have heen feind of happy influence to this 


purpoſe 15 7 : 


* 


There is one great and general direction which belongs t0 
the improvement of other powers as well as of the memory, 
and that is, to keep it always in due and proper exerciſe. 


Many acts by degrees form a habit, and thereby the ability & 


power is ſtrengthened and made more ready to appear agar 


- : 
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In adion. Our memories ſhould be uſed and inured from 
childhood to bear a moderate quantity of knowledge let into 
| them early, and they will thereby become ſtrong for uſe and 
ſervice. As any limb well and duly exerciſed grows ſtrong. 

er, the nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. MIL 
took up a calf and daily carried it on his ſhoulders ; as the 
calf grew, his ſtrength grew allo, and he at laſt arrived at 

6rmneſs of joints enough to bear the bull. | 
| Our memories will be in a great meaſure moulded and 
formed, improved or injured, according to the exerciſe of 
them. If we never ule them they will be almoſt loſt. 
Thoſe who are wont to converſe or read about a few things 
only, will retaiff but a few in their memory; thoſe who are 
| uſed to remember things but for an hour, and charge their 
memories With it no longer, will retain them but an hour 
before they vamiſh. And let words be remembered as well 
as things, that ſo you may acquire a copꝛa verborum as well 
as rerum, and be more ready to expreſs your mind on all 
| occaſions. , TFT pO | | 
Yet there ſhould be a caution given in ſome caſes ; the 
| memory of a child, or any infirm perſon, ſhould not be over- 
burdened; for a limb or a joint may be overſtrained by being 
too much loaded, and its natural power never be recovered. 
Teachers ſhould wiſely judge of the power and conſtitution 
of youth, and impoſe no more on them than they are able to 
| bear with cheerfulneſs and 1mprovement. 

And particularly they ſhould take care, that the memory 
of the learner be not too much crowded with a tumultuous 
heap or overbearing multitude of documents or ideas at a 
time; this is the way to remember nothing; one idea effaces 
another. An over greedy graſp does not retain the largeſt 
| handful. But it is the exerciſe of memory with a due mod- 
eration, that is one general rule towards the improvement of it, 

The particular rules are ſuch as theſe— | 

1. Duc attention and, diligence to learn and know things 
which we would commit to our remembrance, is rule of 
great nece ſſity in this caſe, When the attention is ſtrongly 
bxed to any particular ſubjeRt, all that is ſaid concerning it 
Makes a deeper impreſſion upon the mind. There are ſome 
perions who complain they cannot remember divine or hu— 
man diſcourſes which they hear, when in truth their thoughts 
e wandering half the time, or they hear with ſuch coldneſs 

| and 
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tinct perception of them. Faint, glimgering, and confuſed 
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and indiffereney, and a triſling temper of ſpirit, that it 5m 
wonder the things which are read or ſpoken make but a {jo 
impreſſion on the brain, and get no firm footing in the fe 
of memory, but ſpon vaniſh and are loſt. A 4 
It is needful therefore, if we would maintain a long te. 
membrance of the things which we read er hear, that ys 
ſhould engage our delight and pleaſure inthoſe fubjeRs, an 
uſe the other methods which are before preſcribed in order 
to fix the attention, Sloth, indolence, and idleneſs will ng 
more bleſs the mind with intelle&ual r:ches, than it will fi 
the hand with grain, the held with corn, or the purſe with 
treaſure. | | 

Let it be added alſo, that not only the Mothful and the 
negligent deprive themſelves of proper knowledge for the 
furniture of their memory; but ſuch as appear to ha 
active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the {urface 


of things with a volatile temper, anf fix nothing in the mind, 


VARIO will ſpend whole mornings in running over loose 
and unconnetted pages, and with freſh curioſity is ever glane- 


ing over new words, and ideas that ſtrike the preſent fancy. 


He is fluttering over a thouſand objects of art and ſcience, and 
yet treaſfres up but little knowledge. There muſt be the 
jabour and the diligence of cloſe attention to particular ſub- 
zeRs of thought and inquiry, which only can impreſs what we 
read or think of upon the remembering faculty in man. 

2. Clear and diſtiatt apprehenſions of the things which 
we commit to memory, is neceffary in order to make then 
ſtick and. dwell there. If we would remember words, ot 
learn the names of perſons or things, we ſhould have then 
recommended to our memory by clear and diſtinct pronuncit 
tion, ſpelliag, or writing. If we would treaſure the idea 
of things, notions, propoſitions, arguments, and ſciences, thele 
{ſhould be recommended alſo to our memory by a clear aud di. 
ideas will vaniſh like images ſeen ia twilight. Every thing 
which we learn ſhould be conyeyed to the underſtanding 8 
the plaineſt expreſſions without any ambiguity, that we mJ 
not miſtake what we defire to remember. This 1s a generd 
rule whether we would employ the memory about words of 


things, though it muſt be confeſt, that mere ſounds and word 
eure much harder to get by heart, than the knowledge of thing 


and real images. ; 
5 | For 
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For this reaſon take heed, as J have often before obſerved, 


that you do not take up with words inſtead of things, nor 


with mere ſounds, inſtead of real ſentiments and ideas. Many 
a lad forgets what has been taught him, merely becauſe he 
derer well underſtood it. He never clearly and diftinfly took 
in the meaning of thoſe ſounds and ſyllables which he was re- 
quired to get by heart. 

This is one true reaſon why boys make ſo poor a proficien- 


ey in learning the Latin tongue, under maſters Who teach 


them by grammars and rules ritten in Latin, of which I have 
before ſpoken. This is a common caſe with children, when 


they learn their catechiſm in their earlier days. The lan- 


guage and ſentiments, conveyed in thoſe catechiſms, are 
far above the underſtanding of creatures of that age, nor have 
| they any tolerable ideas under the words. This makes the 


anſwer much harder to be remembered, and in truth they 


learn nothing but words without ideas; and if they are ever 
ſo perfect in repeating the words; they know nothing of di- 
vinity. | | 
For this reaſon it is a neceſſary rule, in teaching children 
the firſt principles of religion, that they fhould be expreſſed 
in very plain, eaſy and familiar words, brought as low as poſ- 
| fible down to their underſtandings, according to their differ- 
ent ages and capacities, and thereby they will obtain ſome 
nſeful knowledge when the words are treaſured up in the 
| memory, becauſe at the ſame time they will treaſure up thoſe 
divine ideas too. | | 

3. Method and regularity in the things we commit to mem- 
ory, is neceſſary in order to make them take more effectual 
poſſeſſion of the mind, and abide there long. As much as 
| iyſtematical learning is decried by ſome vain and humorous, 
tniles of the age, it is certainly the happieſt way to furniſh 
the mind with a variety of knowledge. . 
VWhatſoever you would traſt to your memory, let it be 
diſpoſed in a proper method, connected well together, and 


referred to diſtinct and particular heads or claſſes, both gene- | 


ral and particular. An apothecary's boy will much ſooner 

learn all the medicines in his maſter's ſhop, when they are 

ranged in boxes or on ſhelves according to their diſtin na- 

ures, whether herbs, drugs, or minerals, whether leaves or 

ots, whether chymical or galenical preparations, whether 

imple or compound, &c. and when they are placed in ſome 
| order 
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| houſe. And indeed all forts of arts and ſciences taught in; 
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order according to their nature, their fluidity, or their eq. 
ſiſtence, &c. in phials, bottles, gallipots, caſes, drawers, & 
So the genealogy of a family is more eaſily learnt when yo 
begin at ſome great grandfather as the root, and diſtingui 


the Rock, the large boughs, the leſſer branches, the twigs, and 
the buds, till you come down to the preſent infants of th; 


method ſomething of this kind, are mare happily commuted 
to the mind or memory. 

I might give another plain ſimile to confirm the truth of 
this. Whathorle or carriage can take up and bear away all 
the various, rude, and unwieldly loppings of a branchy tree 
at once? But if they are divided yet furthe r, ſo as to be hid 
cloſe, and bound up in a more uniform manner into ſeveral 


faggots, perhaps thoſe loppings may be all carried as one 


ſingle load or burden. | = 
The mutual dependence of things on each other, help the | 
memory of both. A wiſe connexion of the ja ts of a dil. N 


courſe in a rational method, gives great advantage to the \ 
reader or hearer in order to his remembrance of it. There- { 
fare many mathematical demonſtrations ina long train may be } 
remembered much better than a heap of ſentences whichhare Wiſ8| 2 
No connexion. The book of Proverbs, at leaſt from the < 
tenth chapter and onwards, is muth harder to remember than v 
the book of Pſalms, for this reaſon; and ſome chriſtians hare 
told me what is written in the epiſtle to the Romans, and that 
to the Hebrecus, much better than many others of the ſacred 


n 

a 

epiſties, becauſe there is more exact method and connexion 0 
| F 


obſerved in them. „„ 
He that would learn to remember a ſermon which he hears ti 


Mould acquaint himſelf by degrees with the method in which m 
the ſeveral important parts of it are delivered. It is a cer- te 
tain fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utterly neg- 

ic& method in their harangues; or at leaſt they refuſe to w 
render their method viſible and ſenſible to the hearers. One pe 
weuld be tempted to think it was for fear left their auditor ne 
Lauld remember too much of their ſermons, and prevent ol 
their preaching them three or four times over; but J hat m 
candour enough to perſuade myſelf, that the true reaſon ls ep 
they imagine it to be a more modiſh way of preaching. with- pl 
out particulars; J am ſure it is a much more uſeleſs one. 9 


And it would be of great advantage both to the {ſpeaker and 
lcare f 
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hearer, to have diſcourſes for the pulpit caft into a plain and 
ealy method; and the reaſons or inferences ranged in a prop- 
er order, and that, firſtly, ſecondly, and thirdly, however they 
may be now fancied to ſound unpolite or unfaſhionable ; but 
Archbiſhop T1LLOTSON did not think ſo in his days. 


4. A frequent review and careful repetition of the things 


we would learn, and an abridgment of them in a narrow 
compaſs for this end, has a great influence to fix them in the 
memory; therefore it is that the rules of grammar, and uſe- 
ful examples of the variation of words, and the peculiar forms 
ol ſpeech in any language, are ſo often appointed by the 
maters as leſſons for the ſcholars to be frequently repeated; 
and they are contracted into tables for frequent review, that 


what is not fixed in the mind at firſt, may be ſtamped upon 


the memory by a perpetual ſurvey and rehearſal. 

Repetition is ſo uſeful a practice, that MNEmoN, even 
\ from his youth to his old age never read a book without making 
ſome ſma]l points, daſhes. or hooks in the margin, to mark 
what parts of the diſcourſe were. proper for a review; and 
when he came to the end of a ſection or chapter, he always 
{hat his book, and recollected all the ſentiments or expreſſions 
he had remarked, ſo that he could give a tolerable analyſis 
and abſtract of every treatiſe he had read, juſt after he had 
finiſhed it. Thence he became ſo well furniſned with a rich 
variety of knowledge. 

Even when a perſon is hearing a ſermon, or a leQure, he 
may give his thoughts leave now and then to ſtep back ſo far 
as to recollect the ſeveral heads of it from the beginning, two 
or three times before the lecture or ſermon is finiſhed ; the 
omiſſion or the loſs of a ſentence or two among the amplifica- 
tions, is richly compenſated by preſerving in the mind the 
method and order of the whole diſcourſe in the moſt impor- 
tant branches of it. 

If we would. fix in the memory the diſcourſes we hear, or 
what we deſign to ſpeak, let us abſtract them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. Lawyers and divines have 
need oß ſuch aſſiſtances; they write down ſhort notes or hints 
ok the principle heads of what they deſire to commit to their 
memory, in order to preach or plead ; for ſuch abſtract and 
epitomes may be reviewed much ſooner, and the ſeveral am- 
plfying ſentiments or ſentences will be more eaſily invented 


oi recolle&ted in their proper places. The art of ſhort hand is 
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of excellent uſe for this as well as other purpoſes. It my? 
be acknowledged, that thoſe who ſcarcely ever take a pen in 
their hands to write ſhort notes or hints of what they are tg 


| Fpeak or learn, who never try to caſt things into method, or 


to contract the ſurvey of them in order to commit them tg 
memory, had need have a double degree of that natural poy. 
er of retaining and recollecting what they read or hear, or 
intend to ſpeak. 

Do not plunge yourſelf into other buſineſſes or ſtudies 


amuſements or recreations, immediately aſter you have at. 


tended upon inſtrufiion, if you can well avoid it. Get time 
af poſſible to recollect the things you have heard, that they 
may not be waſhed all away from the mind by a torrent of 
other occurrences or engagements, nor Jolt in the crowd ot 
clamour of other loud and importunate affairs, 

Talking over the things which you have read with your 


companions on the firſt proper opportunity you have ſor it 


25 to fix them upon the mind. Teach them to your younger 
friends, in order to eſtabliſh your own knowTedge while you 


communicate it to them. The animal powers of your tongue 


and of your ear, as well as your intellectual faculties, will 
all join together to helpthe memory, HeRMETAs ſtudied 
hard in a remote corner of the land, in folitude, yet he be. 
came a very learned man. He ſeldom was ſo happy as to en- 
joy ſuitable ſociety at home, and therefore he talked over t9 
the fields and the woods in the evening what he had been 
reading in the day, and found ſo conſiderable advantage by 
this practice, that he recommended it to all his friends, fince 
he could ſet his probatum to it for ſeventeen years, 
5. Pleaſure and delight in the things we learn, gives 
Ercet aſhilance towards the remembrance of them. Wh 
ever therefore we deſire that a child ſhould commit to his 
memory, make it as pleaſant to him as poſſible; endeavour to 
tearch his genius and his temper; and let him take in the in- 
Aructions you give him, or the leſſons you appoint him, as far 
as may be, in a way ſuited to his natural inclination. Fa- 
BEL LUS would never learn any moral leſſons till they were 
moulded into the form of ſome fiction or fable like thoſe of 
Es Op, or till they put on the appearance of a parable, like 


thoſe * our bleſſed SavIOUR taught the ignorant 


world; then he remembered well the emblematical in- 


 Rruftions that were given him, and learnt to practiſe the mo- 


ral 


ral ſenſe and meaning of them. Youug SPE CTORIUS was 
taught virtue, by ſetting before him a variety of examples 
of the various good qualities 1n human life ; and he was ap- 
pointed daily to repeat ſome ſtory of this kind out of VALUE 


vibs MAX1MUS. The ſame lad was early inſtrutted to 


| id the common vices and follies of youth in the ſame man- 
| ner. This is akin to the method whereby the LACEDEMO- 
v14xs trained up their children to hate drunkennels and 1n- 
| temperance, viz. by bringing a drunken man into their com- 

aur, and ſhewing them what a beaſt he had made of himſelf. 
Such viſtble and ſenſible forms of mſtruftion will make long 
and vieful impreſſions upon the memory. | 

Children may be taught to remember many things in a way 
of ſport and play. Some young creatures have learnt their 
letters and ſyUables, and the pronouncing and ſpelling of 
words, by having them paſted or written upon many little flat 
tablets or dies. Some have been tanght vocabularies of dif- 
ferent languages, having a word in one tongue written on one 
| fide of theſe tablets, and the ſame word in another tongue on 
the other ſide of them. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 
Aruttion of children in ſeveral things relating to Geometry, 
Geography and Aſtronomy, in fuch alluring and lufory 
methods, which would make a molt agreeable and laſling im- 
preffron on their minds. ; 

6. The memory of uſeful things may receive couſiderable 
| aid if they ate thrown into verſe; for the numbers, and mea- 
lures, and rhyme, according to the poeſy of different languag- 
es, have a conſiderable influence upon mankind, both to make 
them receive with more eaſe the things propoſed to their ob- 
ſervation, and preſerve them longer in their remembrance, 
how many are there of the common affairs of human life, 
which have been taught in early years by the help of rhyme, 
and have been like nails. faſtened in a ſure place, and rivetted 
by daily ule ? 

So the number of days of each month are engraven on the 
memory of thouſands by theſe four lincs; 


Thirty days have September, | 
June, ond April, and November, : 
- - #ebruary twenty eight alone, 
Ai the reſt have thirty one. 
| O 2 
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ing of cheir own expences by theſe three lines: 
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as 
vl So lads have been taught frugality by furveying and judg. 
4 


Compute the pence but of one day Ss expence, 


4 So many pounds and angles, ꝗ roats and pence, 
4 Are ſpent in one whole year”s. circumference. 
H For the number of days in a year is three hundred ſixty-five, 
oh which number of pence makes one pound, one angle, one 
8 groat, and one penny. 
1 So have rules of health been preſcribed in the book called 
1 Schola Salernitana, and many a perſon has preſerved himſelf : 
1 doubtleſs from evening gluttony, and the pains and diſeales : 
if eonſequent upon it, by theſe two lines; i 1 
: f + Ex magna cena ſtomacho fit maxima pena : | : 
1 Ui fis nocte levis, fit tibi cana brevis. « 
1 ENGLISEED. i 
141 Li 
El | | To beeaſy all night, I, * 
: 13 Let your ſupper be light; | | ES 
| | 5 | | | : Or elſe you'll complain | | tl 
Wi 1 | Of a ſtomach in parn. | 1 : 
V3 38 
16 And a hundred proverbial ſentences in various languages hi 
[ 1 are formed into rhyme or a verſe, whereby they are made is i q 
FN Hick upon the memory of old and young. ty 
L744 | It is from this principle that moral rule, have been pal in into * 
| 15 2 poetic mould from all antiquity. So the golden verſes of I 
1 the PYTHAGOREANS in Greek; CaTo's diſtichs Dt ta 
{ 0 Moribus in Latin; LiLLY's precepts. to. ſcholars called Qu 
2 mihi, with many others; and this has been done vith ven cc 
I | 1 good ſucceſs. A line or two of this kind recurring on the i 2c 
| £ | memory, have often guarded youth from a temptation to vice | 
3F and folly, as well as put. them in mind of their preſent di- f 
1 0 
. . Tt is for this dk alſo that the genders, declenſions, and: BW 
1 1 variations of nouns and verbs have been teught in verſe, by ab 
. thofe who. have complied with the prejudice of long culton, . 
1 10 teach Engliſh children the Latin tongue by rules write 2d 
7 ij in Latin; and truly thoſe rude heaps of words and termin Bl © 
1. | nons of en unknown tongue, would have never been fo hat- 6 
{ ; | . py 
. 
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pily learnt by heart by a hundred thouſand boys without 
this {ſmoothing artifice ; nor indeed do I know any thing elſe 


can be ſaid with good reaſon, to excuſe or relieve the obvious + 


abſardities of this practice. 

When you would remember new things or words, endeav- 
dur to aſſociate and connect them. with ſome words or things. 
| which you have well known before, and which are fixed and 
eſtabliſhed in your memory. This aſſociation of ideas is of 


great importance and force, and may be of excellent uſe in 


many inſtances of human life. One idea which is familar to 
| the mind, connected with others which are new and ſtrange, 
will bring thoſe new ideas into eaſy remembrance. Ma- 
RONIDES had got the firſt hundred lines of Visei's 
EN E Is printed upon his memory ſo perfectly, that he knew 
| not only the order and number of every verſe from one to a 
| hundred in perfection, but the order and number of eve 
word incach verſe alſo; and by this mean he would under- 
take to remember two or three hundred names of perſons or 
| things by ſome rational or fantaſtic connexion between ſome 
word inthe verſe, and ſome letter, ſyllable, property, or ac- 
cident of the name or thing to be remembered, even though 
| they had been repeated but once or twice at moſt in his hear- 
ing. ANIMANTO practiſed much the ſame art of memory 
by getting the Latin names of twenty two animals into his. 
head according to the alphabet, viz. afinus, baſeliſcus, canis, 
. draco, elephas, felis, gryphus, hi rcus, juvencus, leo, mulus, noc- 
tua, outs, panthera, quad rupes, rhinoceros, fuma, taurus, urſus, 
xiphias, yana or yana, zibetta. Moſt of theſe he divided. 
into four parts, viz. bead and body, feet, fins or wings, and 
tail, and by ſome arbitrary or chimerical attachment of each 
of theſe to a word or thing which he deſired to remember, he 
committed them. to the care of his memory, and that with: 
good ſucceſs, | | | 

Itis alſo by this affociation cf ideas, that we may better 
imprint any new idea upon the memory, by joining with it 
lone circumſtance of the time, place, company, &c. wherein. 
ve firſt obſerved, heard, orlearnt it. If we would recover an 
| ablent idea, it is uſeful to recollet thoſe circumſtances of. 
ume, place, &c. The ſobRance will many times be recover- 
ed and brought to the thoughts by recollecting the. ſhadow; 
a man recurs to our fancy by remembering his garment, his 
Lze, or flature, his ollice, or employment, &c. A beaſt, 


bird, 
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bird, or fiſh, by its colour, figure, or motion, by the cage, er 
court vard, or ciſtern wherein it was kept. 3 

To this head alſo we may refer that remembrance of name: 
and things which may be derived from our recollection gf 
their likeneſs to other things which we know ; either their 
reſemblance in name, character, form, accident, or any thing 
that belongs to them. An idea or word which has been loſt 
or forgotten, has been often recovered by hitting upon ſome 
other kindred word or idea, which has the neareſt reſemblance 
to it, and that in the letters, ſyllables, or ſound of the name, 
as. well as properties of the thing. 

If we would remember HiPPOCRATES, or GALE, or 
PARACELSUS, think of a phyfician's name, beginning with 
H, G, or P. If we would remember Ovipivs Naso, we 
may reprefent a man with a'great noſe; if PLaTo, we may 
think upon a perſon with large ſhoulders; if CRISSPUs, ve 
mall fancy another with-curled hair; and fo-of other things, 

And ſometimes anew or ſtrange idea may be fixed in the 
memory, by conſidering its contrary or oppoffte. So if we 
cannot hit upon the word GOLIATH, the remembrance of 
4} it DAvip may recover it; or the name of a Trajan may be 

TH! recovered by thinking of a Greek, &c. 7 

1 8. In ſuch caſes wherein it may be done, ſeek after a lo- 
cal memory, or a remembrance of what you have read by the 
fide or page where it is written or printed; whether the right 
or the left, whether at the top, the middle, or the bottom; 
whether at the beginning of a chapter or à paragraph, or the 
end of it. It has been ſome advantage, for this reaſon, ts 
accuſtom one's felf to hooks of the ſame edition; and it has 
deen of conſtant and ſpecial uſe to divines and private chrit- 
tians, to be furniſhed with ſeveral bibles of the ſame edition, 
that whereſoever they are, whether in their chamber, parlour 
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the chapters and verſes ſtanding in the ſame parts of the 
page. | | | 
This is alfo a great conveniency to be obſerved by print- 
ers in the new editions of Grammars, Pſalms, Teſlaments, 
&c. to print every chapter, paragraph or verſe, in the ſame 
part of the page as the former, that ſo it may yield an happy 


aſſiſtance to thoſe young learners who find, and even feel, 
the advantage of a local memory. | | 
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or fludy, in the younger or elder. years of life, they may find 
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J. Let every thing we ,defire to remember be fairly and 
diſtinctly written and divided into periods, with large charac- 
ters in the beginning, for by this mean we ſhall the more 

readily imprint the matter and words on. our minds, and re- 

collect them with a glance, the more remarkable the writing 
appears to the eye. This ſenſe conveys the ideas to the fancy 
better than any other; and what we have ſeen is not ſo ſoon 
forgotten as what we have only heard. What HORACE af- 
firms ofthe mind or paſhons may be ſaid allo of the mes 


Hof y. 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per au rem 
uam gue ſunt oculis ſubjetia fidelibus, et gue 
Ii ſe fibi tradit ſnectator. 


Applied in EnG1161, 


Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and dit 

in one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful ſighit 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 


For the aſſiſtance of weak memories, the firſt letters or 
FE words of every period, in every page, may be written in diſ- 
tint colours; yellow, green, red, black, &c. and if you obſerve 
the ſame order of colours in the following ſentences, it may 
Ide ill the better, This will make a great impreſſion, and 
may much aid the memory. 

Under this head we may take notice of the advantage which 
me memory gains, by having the ſeveral objects of our learn- 
Iing drawn out into ſchemes and tables; matters of mathe- 

matical ſcience and natural philoſophy are not only let into 
th? underſtanding, but preſerved in the memory by figures 
229 diagrams. The ſituation of the ſeveral parts of the earth 
are better learnt by one day's converſing with a map or fea 
chart, than by mere reading the diſcription of their ſituation 
hundred times over in books of Geography. So the con- 


lellations in Aitronomy, and their poſition in the heavess, 


are more eaſily remembered by hemiſpheres of the ſtars well 
drawn. It is by having ſuch ſort of memortals, figures, and 
tables hung round our ſtudies, or places of reſidence or reſort, 


that our memory of thoſe things will be greatly aſſiſted and 
improved, 
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Hen to remember, and giving due attention to what ve Write 
will fix it more in the mind than reading it five times, An 


longitude and latitude, projected on the meridian printed fy 
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in Greek IcHTHUsS, by the fathers, becauſe theſe are tir 


ſix letters, beth, gimel, daleth, caph, pe, aud thau, into tis 
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improved, as I have ſhewn at large in the twentieth chapter, 
of the Uſe of the Sciences. 5 
I might add here alſo, that once writing Over what we d. 


in the ſame manner, if we had a plan of the naked lines g 


this uſe, a tearner might much more ſpeedily advanced hin, 
ſelf in the knowledge of Geography by his own drawing the 
figures of all parts of the world upon it by imitation, than h 
many days ſurvey of a map of the world fo printed. Th 
fame alſo may be faid concerning the conſtellations of heave, 
drawn by the learner on a naked projection of the circles d 
the ſphere upon the plane of.the equator. 

10. It has ſometimes been the practice of men to imprint 
names or ſentences on their memory, by taking the hiſt leten 
ofevery word of that ſentence, or of thoſe names, and makin 
a new word out of them. So the name of Maccabees i 
borrowed from the fir letters of the Hebrew words whi 
make that ſentence, Mi camela baelim Jeaouvah, i. e. Wh 
is like thee among the gods? which was written on thel 
banners. Jesvs CHRIST, our Savicur, hath been calleda bf 


firſt letters of thoſe Greek words, Jeſus Chriſt, God's So, 
the Saviour. So the word vzbgyor teaches us to remembe 
the order of the ſeven colours, as they appear by tie ſu 
beams caſt through a priſm on white paper, or formed by tit 
fun in a rain bow, according to the different re frangibilit of 
the rays, viz. violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and 
red. 7 | | 

In this manner the Hebrew grammarians teach their fi. 
dents to remember the letters which change their natural pit 
nunciation by the infcription of a dageſ, by gathering the 


word begadchephat ; and that they might not forget the Jetten 
named quieſcent, viz, a, h, v, and i, they are joined in i 
word ahevi. So the univerſal and particular propoſitions 1 
Logic, are remembered by the words barbara, celarent, dan 
We. | 
Other artificial helps to memory may be jull mentiohel 
bere. | : 
if 
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| = 
Dr. GRE, in his book called. Memoria Technica, has ex- 
changed the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, for ſome conſo- 
Hants, b, d, t, k, I, y, p, k, n and ſome vowels, a, e, i, o, u, 
and ſeveral dipthongs, and thereby formed words that denote 
Fumbers, which may be more eaſily remembered; and Mr. 
H owt has improved his fcheme in a ſmall pamphlet called 
Mnemonics Delineated, whereby, in ſeven leaves, he has com- 
ned almoſt an infinity of things in ſcience and in common 
life, and reduced them to a ſort of meaſure like Latin verſe; 
ough the words may be ſuppoſed to be very barbarous, 
being ſuch a mixture of vowels and conſonants are very unfit 
or harmony. PE | 
But after all, the very writers on this ſubject have confeſſ- 
Wed, that ſeveral of theſe artificial helps of memory are fo 
Eumberſome as not to be ſuitable to every temper or perſon; 
Por are they of any uſe for the delivery of a diſcourſe by 


hey may be ſometimes practiſed for the aſſiſting our remem- 
raace of certain ſentences, numbers, or names. 


— ES 
Of Determining a Queſtion. 
1 


Wu a ſubjeQ is propoſed to your thoughts, con- 
Bider whether it be knowable at all, or not; and then wheth« 
rat be not above the reach of your inquiry and knowledge 
in the preſent Nate ; and remember that it is a waſte of time, 
o buly yourſ-lves too much amonyſt unſearchables; the 
let uſe of theſe Rudics is to keep the mind humble, by 
nding its own ignorance and weakneſs, 

| Il. ConstbeER again whether the matter be worthy of 


your preſent ſearch and labour accerding to your age, your 
ume of life, your Nation in the world, your capacity, your 
profeſſion, your chief deſign and end. There are many things 


Kicre are things that may deſerve the Rudy of the _ PLE 
| on 


memory, nor of much ſervice in learning the ſciences; but 


Your inquiry at all ; and then, how far it may be worthy of 


North inquiry to one man, which are not ſo to another; and 
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ſon in one part of life, which would be improper or imperi;. 


nent at another. To read books of the art of preaching, q 
difputes about church diſcipline, are proper for a theologicy 
ſtudent in the. end of his academical ſtudies, but not at th 
beginning of them. To purſue mathematical ſtudies ven 


largely, may be uſetul for a profeſſor of philoſophy, but nat 


for a divine. | = ED 
III. Cons1DER whether the ſubjeRt of your inquiry he 


eaſy or diflicult ; whether you have ſufficient foundation t 


kill, furniture and advantages, for the purſuit of it. It would 


be madneſs for a young ſtatuary to attempt at firft to carve? 


Vexus or a MERCURY, and eſpecially without proper 
tools. And it is equal folly for a man to pretend to make 
great improvement in natural philoſophy without due expe. 
riments. | 

IV. Cons1DER whether the ſubje be any ways uſeful 
or not, before you engage in the ſtudy of it; often put this 
queſtion to yourſelves, Cuz bono? to what purpoſe? what 


end will it attain ? Is it for the glory ef God, for the good | 
of men, for your own advantage, for the removal of any na. 


tural or moral evil, for the attainment of any natural or moral 
good ? Will the profit be equal to the labour? There are 
many ſubtle impertinencies learnt in the ſchools, many pain, 
ful trifles even among the mathematical theorems and prob- 
lems, many dzffctles nuge, or laborious follics of various kinds, 
„hich ſome 1ngemious men have been engaged in. A due 
reflection upon theſe things will call the mind away from van 
amuſements, and ſave much time. 

V. CoNs IpER what tendency it has to make you wile 
and better, as well as to make you more learned; and thoſe 
queſtions which tend to wiſdom and prudence in our condutt 
among men, as well as piety toward God, are doubtleſs more 
important, and preferable beyond all thoſe inquiries which 
only improve our knowledge in mere ſpeculations. 

VI. IF the queſtion appear to be well worth your diligent 


application, and you are furniſhed with the neceſſary requi-' 


ſites to purſue it, then conſider whether it be dreſt up and en. 
tangledin more words thanis needful, and contain or include 
more complicated ideas than is neceſſary ; and if ſo, endear- 
our to reduce it to a greater ſimplicity and plainnels, which 
will make the inquiry and argument eafier and plainer all the, 


way. | 
5 , VII. I: 
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| Far. 4 


VII. IF it be ſtated in an improper, obſcure, er irregular 
form, it may be meliorated by changing the phraſe, or tranſ- 
| poſing the parts of it; but be careful always to keep the grand 

and important point of inquiry the fame, in your new ſtating 
the queſtion. Little tricks and deceits of ſophiſtry, by ſlid- 
ing in, or leaving out ſuch words as entirely change the queſ- 
tion, ſhould be abandoned and rewunced by all fair diſpu- 
| tarits and honeſt ſearchers after truth. | 

The Rating the queſtion with clearneſs and juſtice goes 2 
creat Way many times toward the anſwering it. The greateſt 
part of true knowledge lies in a diſtindt perception of things 
which are in themſelves diſtinct; and ſome men give more 


light and knowledge by the bare ſtating of the queſtion with 


perſpicuity and juſtice, than others by talking of it in groſs 
confuſion for whole hours together. To ſtate a queſtion is 
but to ſeparatę and diſentangle the parts of it from one 
another, as well as from every thing which doth not concern 
the queſtion, and then to lay the diſentangled parts of the 
queſtion in due order and method; oftentimes without more 
ado, this fully reſolves the doubt, and ſhows the mind where 
[the truth lies, without argument or diſpute. 
| VIII. IF the queſtion relate to an axiom or firſt princt- 
ple of truth, remember that a long train of conſequences 
| may depend upon it, therefore it ſhould not be ſuddenly ad- 
mitted or received. | 
| Itts not enough to determine the truth of a propoſition, 
much leſs to raiſe it to the honour of an axiom or firft prin- 
eiple, to ſay, that it has been believed through many ages, 
that it has been received by many nations, that it is almoſt 
unverſally acknowledged, or nobody denies it, that it is 
tiabliſhed by human laws, or that temporal penalties or re- 
proaches will attend the diſbelief of it. 

IX, No is it enough to forbid any propoſition the title 
ol an axiom, becauſe it has been denied by ſome perſons, 
and doubted of by others; for ſome perſons have been un- 
raſonably credulous, and others have been as unreaſonably 
leeptical. Then only ſhould a propoſition be called an axiom 
or a ſelf evident truth, when by a moderate attention to the 
l1bjeft and predicate, their connexion appears in ſo plain a 
| liöht, and ſo clear an evidence, as needs no third idea, or 
middke ter:n, to prove them to be connected. | 
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X. Waite you are in earch after truth in queſtions of 
A doubtful nature, or ſuch as you have not yet thoroughly 
examined, keep up a juſt indifference to either fide of the 
queſtion, if you would be led honeſtly into the truth; for 
deſire or inclination leaning to either fide, biaſſes the judg. 

ment ſtrangly; whereas by this indifference for every thing 

dut truth, you will be excited to examine fairly inſtead of 

preſuming, and your ſont will þe ſecured from going beyond 
our evidence. 

XI. For the molt part People are born to their opinions, 
and never queſtion the truth of what their family, or thei 
country, or their party profeſs. They clothe their minds a 
they do their bodies, after the faſhion 1 in vogue, nor one of a 
Eundred ever examines his principles. It is Tuſpefted of 
lukewarmneſs to ſuppoſe examination neceſſary, and it will 
be charged as a tendency to appoſtacy if we go about to exam. 
ine them. Perſonsare applauded for preſuming they are in the 
right, and, as Mr. Loc kk faith, he that conſiders and inquires 
into the reaſon of things, is counted a foe to orthodoxy, be- 
cauſe poſſibly he may deviate from ſome of the received doc- 
trines. And thus men without any induſtry or acquiſition of 
their own, lazy and idle as they are, inherit local truths, 
that is, the truths of that place where they live, and are 
inured to aſſent without evidence. N 

This has a long and unhappy influence; for if a man can 
bring his mind once to be politive and fierce for propolitions 
whoſe ev idence he has never examined, and that in matters 
of the greateſt concernment, he will naturally follow this 
Wort and caſy way of judging and believing in cafes of lel 
=2oment, and build all his opinions upon inſufficient grounds, 

XII. In determining a queſtion, eſpecially when it 151 
matter of difficulty and importance, do not take up with par- 
tial examination; but turn your thoughts on all ſides, to gath- 
er in all the light you . can towards the ſolution of it. Take 
time, and ule all the helps that are to be obtained, ber 
Core you fully determine, excepting only where pre lent c 
ceſſity of action calls tor ſpeedy do termination. 

If you would. know what may be called 2 partial CXamina« 

2 Kot, take theſe inſtances, viz.“ 
e When vou examine an object of ſenſe, or inquire into ſome 
er of lenſation at too great a diſtance from the object ot 
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= or the organ of the object itſelf, or when you examine 
it by the ſenſe only, where others might be employed ; or 
when you inquire into it by ſenſe only, without the uſe of 
the underſtanding, judgment, and reaſon. 


— 1 * 4 


If it be a queſtion which is to be determined by reaſon and 


argument, then your examination is partial, when you turn 
the queſtion only in one light, and do not turn it on all ſides; 
when you look upon it only in its relations and aſpects to one 
ſort of objects, and not to another; when you conſider only 


the advantages of it, and the reaſons for it, and negleQ to 


think of the reaſons againſt it, and never ſurvey its inconven- 
zences too; when you determine on a ſadden, before you have 
given yourſelf due time for weighing all circumſtances, &c. 
Again. If it be a queſtion of fact depending on the report 
or teſtimony of men, your examination is but partial, when 


you inquire only what one man or a few ſay, and avoid the 


teſtimony of others; when you only aſk what thoſe report 
who are not eye or ear witneſſes, and neglect thoſe who faw 
and heard it ; when you content yourſelf with mere looſe and 


general talk about it, and never enter into particulars ; or 
when there are many who deny the fact, and you never con- 


cern yourſelf about their reaſons for denying it, but reſolve 
to believe only thoſe who affirm it. 1 | 
There is yet further a fault in your partial examination of 


any queſtion, when you reſolve to determine it by natural 
reaſon only, where you might be aſliſted by ſupernatural revela- 


tion; or when you decide the point by ſome word or ſen- 
tence, or by ſome part of revelation, without comparing it 


with other parts, which might give further light and better 


help to determine the meaning. | 

It is alſo a culpable partiality if you examine ſome doubt- 
ful or pretended viſion or revelation without the uſe of rea- 
fon ; or without the uſe of that revelation, which is undoubted 
and ſufficiently proved to be divine. Theſe are all inſtances 
of imperfeQ examination, and we ſhould never determine a 
queſtion by one or two lights, where we may have the advan- 
tage of three or four. 3 | 

XIII. Ta Rx heed leſt ſome darling notion, ſome favourite 
hypotheſis, ſome beloved dodrine, or ſome common but un- 


examined opinion, be made a teſt of the truth or falſehood 


oi all other propoſitions about the ſame ſubje&t, Dare no: 


I 
1 


he organs, or any diſguiſe whatever relating to the me- 
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build much upon ſuch a notion ox doftrine till it be very fy, 


Jy examined, accurately adjuſted, and ſufficiently confirmed. 

Some perſons, by indulging ſuch a prattice, have been led 
into long ranks of errours; they have found themſelves invol. 
ved in a train of miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty hypothe. 


ſis or principle, either in philoſophy, politics, or religion, 


upon flight and inſufficient grounds, and eſtabliſhing that a2 
teſt and rule by which to judge of all other things. 

XIV. For the ſame reaſon, have a care of ſuddenly deter. 
mining any one queftion on which the determination of any 
kindred or parallel caſes will eafily or naturally follow. Take 
heed of receiving any wrong turn in your early judgment of 
things, Be watchful, as far as poſſible, againſt any falſe biaz, 


Which may be given to the underſtanding, eſpecially in young. 


er years. The indulgence of ſome one filly opinion, or the 
giving credit to one fooliſh fable, lays the mind open to be 


impoſed upon by many. The antient Romans were taught to 
believe, that Rouu bus and REMUS, the founders of their 


ſtate and empire, were expoſed in the woods, and nurſed by 


= wolf. This flory prepared their minds for the reception of 


any tales of the like nature, relating to other countries. Tx 0. 
cus PoMPEIUS would enforce the belief, that one of the an- 


tient kings of Spain, was alſo nurſed and ſuckled by a hart, 


from the fable of RomuLus and RExuus. It was by the 


fame influence they learned to give up their hopes and fears 
to omens and ſoothſaying, when they were. once perſuaded 


that the greatneſs of their empire, and the glory of Rowr- 


rus their founder, were predicted by the happy omen of 


rwelve vulters appearing to him when he ſought where te 
build the city. They readily received all the following le. 
gends of prodigies, auguries, and. prognoſtics, for many age: 
together, with which LIV has furniſhed his huge hiſtory, 
So the child, who is once taught to believe any one occur. 
rence to be a good or evil omen, or any day of the month or weak 
to be lucky or unlucky, has a wide inroad made on the ſound- 
neſs of his underſtanding in the following judgments of his 


nie. He lies ever open to all the filly impreſſions and idle 


tales of nurſes, and imbibes many a fooliſh ſtory with greedi. 
neſs, which he muſt unlearn again, if ever he become de- 
quainted with truth and wiſdom. | 

XV, HAv8' 


- © — 
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xv. Have a care of intereſting your warm and religious 
zeal in thoſe matters, which are not ſufficiently evident iii 
| themſelves, or which are not fully and thoroughly examined 
2nd proved; for this zeal, whether right or wrong, when it i3 
| once engaged, will have a powerful influence to eſtabliſh your 
own minds in thoft doctrines, which are really doubtful, and 
to ſtop up all the avenues of further light. This will bring 
xpon the ſoul a fort of ſacred awe and dread of hereſy ; with 
a divine concern to maintain whatever opinion vou have e- 
| rouſed as divine, though perhaps you have eſpouſed it with+ 
out any jaſt evidence, and ought to have renounced it as falſe 
226 pernicious. ER es Wy 

We ought to be zealous for' the moſt important points of 
dur religion, and to contend earneſtly for the faith once de- 
| Jivered to the ſaints; but we ought not to employ” this fa” 
cred fervour of ſpirit in the ſervice of any article, till we have 
ſeen it made out with plain and ſtrong conviction, that it is 
a neceflary or important point of faith or practice, and is ci- 
ther an evident dictate of the light of nature, or an aſſured ar- 
ticle of revelation. Zeal muſt not reign over the powers of . 
our underſſanding, but obey them. God is the God of light 
and truth, a God of reaſon and order, and he never requires 
mankind to uſe their natura faculties amiſs for the ſupport of 
his cauſe, Even the moft myſterious and ſublime doctrines 
of revelation ar2 not to be believed without a juſt reaſon for 
it; nor ſhould our pious affections be engaged in the defence 

of them, till we have plain and convincing proofs that they 
are certainly revealed, though perhaps we may never in this 
world attain to ſuch clear and diflint ideas of them as we de- 
lire, | : | 

XVI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in the 
defence of any revealed truth, till our reafon be well con. 
vinced of the revelation ; fo neither ſhould wit and banter, 
Jeſt and ridicule, ever be indulged to oppoſe and affault any 
dourtnes of profeffed revelation, till reafon has proved they 
ac not really revealed; and even then theſe methods ſhould 
be aſed very ſeldom, and with the utmoſt caution and pru- 
dence. Roillery and wit were made to anſwer our indulries 
alter truth, and to determine a queſtion of rational coatra- 
verly; though they may ſometimes be ſerviceable to EXD ):G 
io contempt thoſe inconfiſtent follies which have been fg 
abundantly refuted by argument; they ſerve indeed only te 
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cover nonſenſe wich ſhame, when reaſon has firſt proved it to 


be mere nonſenſe. 


It is therefore a. filly and moſt unreaſonable tel Which 


ſome of our Deiſts have introduced to judge of divine reyel;. 
tich, viz. To try if it will bear ridicule and laughter. They 
are effectually beaten. in all their combats at the weapons gf 
men, that is, reaſon and argument; and it would not be yn. 


juſt, though it is a little uncourtly, to ſay, that they would 


now attack our religion with the talents. of a vile ang, 
that is, grin and grimace. 

I cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or deciders of controverſy. That 
which dreſſes up all things in diſguiſe, is not likely to lead us 
into any juſt ſentiments about them. PLATO or SG RATES, 
Cs R or ALEXANDER, might have a fools coat clapt 
upon any of them, and perhaps in this diſguiſe, neither the 
wiſdom of the one, nor the majeſty ofthe other, would ſecure 
them from a ſneer ; this treatment would never informus 
whether they were. kings or {laves, whether they were fools ct 
philoſophers. The ſtrongeſt reaſoning, the beſt ſenſe, aud 
the politeſt thoughts, may be ſet in a moſt ridiculous light by 
this grinning faculty ; the moſt obvious axioms, of eternal 
truth may be dreſt in a very fooliſh form and wrapt up in ar- 
Ful abſurdities by this talent; but they are. truth and reaſon, 
and good ſenſe ſtill. KUCL1D, with all his en e e 
might be fo covered and overnalmed with banter, that a be- 
ginner in the mathematics might be tempted to doubt whe- 
ther his theorems were true or no, and to:imagine they could 
never be uſeful, Soweaker minds might be eaſily prejudices 
againſt the nobleft principle of truth and goodneſs ; and tic 
younger part of mankind might be beat off from the belief of 
the moſt ſerious, the moſt "rational and important points, 
even of natural religion, by the impudent jeſts ofa profane 
wit. The moral duties of the civil life, as well as the arti- 
cles of chriſtianity, may be painted over with the colours ol 
folly, and expoſed. upon a ftage, fo as to ruin all ſocial and 
perſonal virtue among the gay and thoughtleſs part of ths 
world. 

XVII. Ir mould be obſerved al! Ta that thele very men cry 
out loudly againſt the uſe of all ſevere railing and reproach! in 


debates, all panalties and perſecutions of the ſtate, in order to 


convince the minds and cankeiences of men, and determine 
points 
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oints of truth and errour. Now 1 renounce theſe penal and 
marting methods of conviction as much as they do, and yet L 


think ſtill theſe are every whit as wiſe, as juſt and as good for 


this purpoſe, as banter and ridicule. Why ſhould public 
mockery in print, or à merry joke upon a ſtage, be a better 
teſt of truth, than ſevere railing ſarcaſms, and public, perſecu- 
tions and penalties? Why ſhould more light be: derived to 
the underſtanding by a ſong of ſcurrilous mirth, or a witty bal- 
lad, then there is by arude cudgel? When a profeſſor of 
any religion is ſet up to be laughed at, I cannot ſee how this 
ſhould help ustojudge of the truth of his faith any better 
than if he were ſcourged. The jeers of a theatre, the pillo- 
ry, and the whipping-poſt, are very near akin, When the 

rlon or his opinion is made the jeſt of the mob, or his back 
the ſhambles of the executioner, I thinkthere is no more con- 
vition in the one than in the other. | 

XVIII. BEBSIDES, ſuppoling it is but barely poſſible that 
the great God ſhould reveal his mind and will: to men by mi- 
ricle, viſion, or inſyiration, it is a piece of contempt and pro- 
fane inſolence treat any tolerable or rational appearance 
of ſuch 2a revelation with jeſt and laughter, in order to find 
whether it be divine or no. And yet if this be a proper teſt of 
revelation, it may be properly applied to the true as well a8 
the falſe, in order to diſtinguiſn it. Suppoſe a royal proc- 
lamation was ſent to a diſtant part ofthe kingdom, and ſome 
of the ſubjeQs ſhould doubt whether it came from the king 
or no; is. it poſſible that wit and ridiculæ ſhould ever decide 
the point? Or would the prince ever think himſelf treated 


with juſt honour to have his proclamation. canvaſſed in this. 


manner on a public flage, and become the ſport af buffoons, 
in order to determine the queſtion, Whether it is the word 
of a king or no ?. 

Let ſuch fort of writers go on at their deareſt peril, and 
ſport themſelves in their own deceivings; let them at their 
peril make a jeſt at the Bible, and treat the ſacred articles 
oi Chriſtanity with ſcoff and merriment ; but then let them 
ey aſide all their pretences to reaſon as well as religion; and 
as tkey expoſe themſelves by ſuch writings to the neglect and 
contempt of men, {a let them prepare to meet the majeſty 
and indignaætion of God without tuncly repentance. 
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XIX. Ix reading philoſophical, moral, or religious eos. 
troverſies, never raiſe your eſteem of any opinion by the af: 
ſurance and zeal wherewith the author aſſerts it, nor by the 
higheſt praiſes he beſtows upon it; nor on the other hand, 
let your eſteem of an opinion be abated, nor your averſion to 
it raiſed by the ſupercilious contempt caſt upon it by a warn 
writer, nor by the ſovereign airs with which he condemnz jt, 
Let the force of argument alone influence your aſſent or gif. 
ſent, Take care that your ſoul be not warped or biaffed n 
one ſide or the other, by any ſtrains of flattering or abufye 
Language ; for there is no queſtion whatſoever but hath ſome 
ſuch ſort of defenders and oppolers. Leave thoſe winter 
to their own follits, who'pratiiſe thus upon the weakneſs df 
their readers without argument ; leave them to triumph in 
their own fancied poſſeſſions and victories; it is oftentimes 
found that their poſſeſrons are but a heap of errours, and their 
boaſted victories are but overbearing noiſe and clamour to 
fleace the voice of truth. 

In philoſophy and religion the bigots «of all parties ar 
generally the moſt poſitive, and deal much in his fort of at. 
gument. Sometimes theſe are the weapons of pride; for a 
heughty man ſuppoſes all his opinions to be infallible, and 


or HETERMINING 


imagines the contrary ſentiments are ever ridiculous, and not 


worthy of notice. Sometimes theſe ways of talking are the 
mere arms of ignorance; the men who ule them know little 


of the oppoſite fide of the queſtion, and thereſore they exult | 


in their own vain pretences to knowledge, as though no ma! 
of ſenſe could oppoſe their opinion. They rail at an ch. 
jection againſt their own ſentiments, becauſe they can find 
no other anſwer to it but railing. And men of learning, 


by their exceſſive vanity have been ſometimes tempted ing 


the ſame inſolent practice as well as the ignorant. 


Yet let it be remembered too, that there are ſome truths 


fo plain and evident, that the oppoſition to them is ſtrange, 
unaccountable, and almoſt monſtrous; and in vindication of 
ſach truths a writer of good ſenſe may ſometimes be allow: 
ed to uſe a degree of aſſurance, and pronounce them ſtrong- 
ly with an zir of confidence, while he defends them with 
reaſons of convincing force. 

XX. SOMETIMES a queſtion may be propoſed, which 1 
of fo large and extenſive a nature, and refers to ſuch a'mul- 


tuude of ſubjefts, as ought not in juſtice to be determined at 
once 
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once by a fingle argument or anſwer; as if one ſhould afk 
me, are you a profeſſed diſciple of the Stoics or the Plato- 
nils? Do you receive and aſſent to the principles of Gas. 
EN DUS, DESCARTES, or Sir I8gAac NEwTON? Have 
you choſen the hypotheſis of TYcno or Corzanicus ? 
Have you devoted yourſelf to the 12 of ARMINIUS 
| or CALVIN ? Are your notions Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian, or 
ladependent, &c. I think it may be very proper in ſuch cafes 
not to give an anſwer.in the groſs, but rather to enter into a 
detail of particulars, and explain one's own ſentiments. Per- 
haps there is no man, nor ſet of men upon earth, whoſe ſen- 
timents I eatirely follow. God has given me reaſon to 
judge for myſelf, and though I may Tee ſullicient ground to 
agree to the greateſt part of the opinions of one perſon or 
party, yet it does by no means follow that I ſhould receive 


them all. Truth does not always go by the lump, nor does 


errour tincture and ſpoil all the articles of belief that ſome one 
party profeſſes. 1 | | 

Since there are difficulties attend every ſcheme of human 
knowledge, it is enough for me in the main to incline to that 
fide which has the feweſt difficulties; and I would endeavour, 
i far as poſſible, to corre the miſtakes or the barſh expreſ- 
bons of one party, by ſoftening and reconciling methods, b 
reducing the extremes, and by borrowing ſome of the bel 
principles or phraſes from another. CiCEgRo was one of the 
greateſt men of antiquity, and gives us an account of the ya- 
nous opinions of philoſophers in bis age; but he himſelf was. 
of the EcleQtic ſect, and choſe out of each of them ſuch po- 
lions as in his wiſeſt judgment came neareſt to the truth. -- 

XXI. WHEN you are called in the courſe of life or re- 
ligion to judge and determine concerning any queſlion, and 
to aſfirm or deny it, take a full ſurvey of the objeQions 
againl] it, as well as of the arguments for it, as far as your 
time and circumſtances admit, and fee on which ſide the pre- 
ponderation falls. If either ot the objeftions againſt any 
propoſition, or the arguments for the defence of it, carry in 
tem moſt undoubted evidence, and are plainly anſwerable, 
they will and ought to conftrain the afſent, though there may 
de many ſeeming probabilities on the other ſide, which at 
fr light would ſlatter the judgment to favour it. But where 
the reaſons on both ſides are very near of equal weight, there 


lihenfion or doubt is our duty, unleſs in caſes Wherein pret- 
ent 
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ent determination or practice is required, and there we muſ 
act according to the pre ſent appearing pre ponderation of 


XXII. In matters of moment and importance, it is our 
duty indeed to ſeek after certain and conclaſive arguments, 
if they can be found, in order to determine a queſtion ; but 
where the matter is of little conſequence, it is not worth our 
labour to ſpend much time in ſeeking after certainties; it i 
ſufficient here, if probable reafons offer themfelves. And 


even in matters of greater importance, eſpecially where daily tea 
practice is neceſſary, and where we cannot attain any ſufficient pos 
or certain grounds to determine a queſtion on either fide, ye 1 
muſt then take up with ſuch probable arguments as we can rea! 
arrive at. But this general rule ſhould be obſerved, viz, tg and 
take head that our aſſent be no ſtronger, or riſe no higher in to} 
the degree of it, than the probable argument will fup- ed | 
port. Wh | | true 
XXIII. THERE are many things even -1m religion, ax inſt; 
well as in philof6phy and civil life, which we believe with ar f 
very different degrees of aſſent; and this is, or ſhould be al. tro; 
Ways regulated according to the different degrees of evidence hav 
which we enjoy ; and perhaps there are-a thouſand gradations of v 
in our aſſent to the things we believe, becauſe there arc he c 
thouſands of circumſtances relating to different queſtions evid 
which increaſe or diminiſh'the evidence we have concerning inco 
them, and that in matters both ef reaſon and revelation. Wert 
I believe there is a God, and that obedience is due to him fon 
from every reaſonable creature; this I am moſt fully afſur+ oper 
of, becauſe I have the Rrongeſt evidence, ſince it is the plain men 
dictate of reafon and revelation. e | Pub] 
Again, I believe there is a fature reſurrection of the dead, | 
becauſe (ſcripture tells us ſo in the plaineſt terms, thong i 
reaſon ſays nothing of it. I believe alſo, that the ſame mats * 
ter of our bodies which died, in part at leaſt, ſhall ariſe ; but John 
I am not fo fully affured- of this circumſtance, becauſe the 51 
revelation of it is not quite ſo clear and expreſs. Yet Furs 5 
ther, I believe that the good men who were acquainted hert g "ak 
on earth, ſhall know each other in heaven; but my perſu- _ 
ſion of it is not abſolutely certain, becauſe my aſſent to it * Wi * 
riſes only from circumſtantial reaſonings of men upon whit M.. 
Cod has told us, and therefore my evidences are not frog 197 


beyond a poſſibility of miſtake, This direction * tos 
f boblten 


Fart J. 


often repeated, that our aſſent ought always to keep pace with 
our evidence; and our belief of any propoſition ſhould never 
riſe higher than the proof or evidence we have to ſupport it, 
nor ſhould our faith, run faſter than right reaſon can encour- 
age it. | 

XXIV. PERHAPS it will be objefted here, Why then 
| docs our Saviour, in the hiſtories of the goſpel, ſo much com- 
mend a ſtrong faith, and lay out both his miraculous benefits, 
| and his praiſes upon ſome of thoſe poor creatures of little 
rcaſoning, who profeſt an aſſured belief of his commiſſion and 
| power to heal them 

I anſwer, The God of nature has given every man his own 
reaſon to be the judge of evidence to himſelf in particular, 


and to direct his aſſent in all things about which he is called 


to judge; and even the matters of revelation are to be believe 
ed by us, becauſe our reaſon pronounces the revelation to be 
true, Therefore the great God will not, or cannot, in any 


inſtances, require us to aſſent to any thing without reaſonable 
| ar ſufficient evidence, nor to believe any propoſition more 

ſtrongly than what our evidence for it wil! ſupport. We 
have therefore abundant ground to believe, that thoſe perions- 


of whom our Saviour requires ſuch a ſtrong faith, or whom 
he commends for their ſtrong faith, had as ſtrong and certain 
evidence of his power and commiſſion from the credible and 
inconteſtable reports they had heard of his miracles, Which 
were wrought, on purpoſe to give evidence to his commiſ- 
ſionk. Now in ſuch a caſe bath this ſtrong faith aud the 
open profeſſion of it were very worthy of public encourage- 
ment and praiſe from our Saviour, b:cauſe of the great and 


public oppoſition which the magiſtrates, and the prieſts, and 
| ; | the 


* When our Saviour gently reproves Thomas for his unvelief, 


John xx. 29. he does it in 44. fe words, * Brcauſe thou haſt ſcen 
ne, Thomas, thou haft belicved* BI d are they who have not- 
ſeen, and yet have believed, that is, Bid are they who, though 
they have not been favoured with the evidence of their ſenſes as 
thou hoſt been, yet have been convinced by the reaſonable and ſuf- 
Aciem moral evidence of the well grounded report of others, and 
have velreved in me upon that evidence, Of this moral evidence 
Mr. Ditton writes exce:dingly well, in s book of the reſurrecti- 


| mof Cirift, 
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death of Chriſt by the ſymbols of bread and wine; and I 
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the doRQtors of the age made againſt Jeſus the man of Mazs. 
reti, when he appeared as the Meſſiah. 

And beſides all this it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, with 
regard to ſome of thoſe firong exerciſes of faith which ar: 
required and commended, that theſe believers had ſome 
further hints of inward evidence and immediate revelation 
from God himſelf; as when St. PETER confeſſes Chriſt u 
be the Son of God, Matt. xvi. 16, 17. our bleffed Saviour 
commends him ſaying, Bleſſed art thou, S ION Bax Joya; 
but he adds, fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
put my father which is in heaven. | 

And the ſame may be ſaid concerning the faith of miracle, 
rae exerciſe whereof was ſometimes required of the diſciples 
and others, that is, when by inward and divine influences God 
z!tured them ſuch miracles ſhould be wrought, their obedi. 
ence to and compliance with theſe divine illuminations wa 
: pekted and commended. Now this ſupernatural inſpira« 
1:52 carried ſufficient evidence with it to them, as wellas to 
te ancient prophets, though we who never felt it are not ſo 
c-pable to judge and diſtinguiſh it. ae 

XXV. WHAT is faid before concerning truth or doftrines 


ay be alſo affirmed concerning duties; the reaſon of both 


2; the ſame; as the one are truths for our ſpeculation, the 
others are truths for our practice. Duties which are expreſs 
ity required in the plain language of ſcripture, or diQated by 
the moſt evident reaſoning upon firſt principles, ought to 
bird our conſciences more than thoſe which are but dubiouk- 
y inferred, and that only from occaſional occurrences, inci- 
dents, and circumſtances ; as for inſtance, I am certain that 


T ought to pray to God; my conſcience is bound to this, be- 


cauſe there are moſt evident commands for it to be found in 
fcripture, as well as to be derived from reaſon. I believe al 
ſo that I may pray to God, either by a written form, or vith- 
ont one, becauſe neither reaſon nor revelation expreſsly re- 


quires either of theſe modes of prayer at all times, or forbids 


the other. I cannot therefore bind my conſcience to pradtiſe 
the one fo as utterly to renounce the other; but I would 
pratiſe either of them as my reaſon and other circumſtances 


direct me. 
Again, I believe that chriſtians ought to remember the 


ſome 


believe there ought to be paſtors in a chriſtian church 
5 | Way 
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way ordained or ſet apart to lead the worſhip, and to bleſs 
and diſtribute the laſt of ,theſe elements; but the laft of 
| theſe practices is not ſo expreſs], direfied, preſcribed, and 
required in ſcripture as the former; and therefore I feel 
| my conſcience evidently bound, to. remember the death of 
Chriſt with ſome ſociety of chriſtians or other, ſince it is a 
moſt plain command, though their methods of ordaining a 
paſtor be very different from other men, or from my own 
opinion; or whether the perſon who diſtributes theſe elements 
be only an occaſional or a ſettled adminiſtrator ; ſince none of 
theſe things are plainly determined in ſcripture. I muſt not 
omit or negleQ an expreſs command, becauſe ſome unneceſſa- 
ry circumſtances are dubious, And J truſt I ſhall receive 
approbation from the God of nature, and from Jeſus my 
| judge at the Jaſt day, if I have endeavoured in this manner 
to believe and praQtle every thing in proportion to the degree. 
of evidence which God has given me about it, or which he 
has pat me into a cepacity to ſeek and obtain in the age and 
nation wherein I live. | | h 

Query, Whether the obſtinate Deiſts, and the ſataliſts of 
Great Britain, will find ſufficient apology from this princi- | 
ple? but I believe them to venture the awful expert T9 
zaent, 

NXVI. WE may obſerve theſe three rules, in ju2gzing of 
probabilities which are to be determined by reaſon, relating 
either to things paſt, or things to come. . 

1. That which agrees moſt with the cenſiituton of na- | 
ture carries the greateſt probability in it, where no other cir- 
cumſtance appears to counterpoiſe it; as if I let looſe a grey- 
zound within fight of a hare upon a large plain, there 1s 4 
great probability the greyhound will ſeize her; that a thouſand | 
[parrows will fly away at the fight of a hawk among them. 

2. That which is moſt conformable to the conſtant ob- , 
ſervations of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, is 
moſt likely to be true; as, that a winter will not pals away 
in England without ſome froſt and ſnow ; that if yon deal out 
brtat quantities of ſtrong liquor to the mob, there will be ma- 
ny drunk; that a large afſembly of men will be of different 

opmions in any doubtful point; that a thief will make his 
eſcape out of priſon, if the doors of it are unguarded at mide 
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3. In matters of fact, which are paſt or preſent, where * 
renber nature, nor obſervation, nor cuſtom gives us any 
2 iufhcie: 
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ſufficient information on either ſide of the queſtion, that w 
may derive a probability from the atteſtation of wiſe ay 
honeſt men by word or writing, or the concuring witneſſes of 
multitudes who have ſeen and known what they relate, & 
This teſtimony in many caſes will ariſe to the degree of mon 
certainty. So we believe that the plant Tea grows in Ching, 
and that the emperor of the Turks lives at Conſtantinople: 
that JULIUS Cs AR conquered France, and that IE sus guy 
Saviour lived and died fin Judea; that thouſands were con. 
verted to the chriſtian faith in a century after the death of 


Cn RIST; and that the books which contain the chriſtian 


religion, are certain hiſtories and epiſtles which were written 
above a thouſand years ago. There is an infinite variety of 
ſuch propoſitions which can admit of no reaſonable doubt, 
though they are not matters which are directly evident ty 
our own ſenſes, or our mere reaſoning powers. 

XXVII. WHEN a point hath been well examined, and 


our own judgment ſettled upon juſt arguments in our man 


age, and after a large ſurvey of the merits of the cauſe, it 


| would be a we2knefs for us always to continue fluttering in 


ſuſpenſe. We ought therefore to ſtand firm in ſuch well el. 
tabliſhed principles, and not be tempted to change and alter 
for the ſake of cvery difficulty, or every occaſional objettion, 


We are not to be carried about with every flying doftrine, 


like children toſſed to and fro, and wavering with the winds 
It is a good thing to have the heart eſtabliſhed with grace, not 
with meats; that is, in the great doctrines of the goſpel ot 
grace, and in JEesus CHRIST, who is the ſame yeſterday, 
to day, and for ever; but it is not fo neceſſary in the more 
minute matters of religion, ſuch as meats and drinks, forms and 
ceremonies, which are of leſs importance, and for which ſcri- 
ture has not given ſuch expreſs directions. This is the advice 


of the great Apoſtle, Epheſians iv. 14. Hebrews xili. 8, 9+ 


In ſhort, thoſe truths which are the fprings of daily pra. 
tice, ould be ſettled as ſoon as we can with the exercile of 


our beſt powers, after the Nate of manhood ; but thoſe thing 
P , , 


wherein we may poſſibly miſtake, ſhould never be abſolutely 
and finally eſtabliſned and determined, as though we were ur 
tall ble. If the Papiits of Great Britain had indulged fuch 
reſolute eſtabliſhment and aſſurance in the days of king HE x- 
RY the VIII. or queen EL IZABE TI, there never had been 
& reformation; nor would any heathen have been converted 

| | even 
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eren under the miniſtry of St. PAUL, if their obſtinate ſet- 
tlement in their idolatries had kept their eyes ſhut againſt all 
further light. Vet this ſhould not hinder us from ſettling our 
| moſt important principles of faith. and praftice, where rea- 
ſon ſhines with its cleareſt evidence, and the word of God 
lainly determines truth and duty. | | 

XXVIII. But let us remember alſo, that though the goſ- 
| pel be an infallible revelation, we are but fallible interpret- 
ers, when we determine the ſenſe even of ſome important 
propolitions written there; and therefore though we ſeem ta 
| be eſtabliſhed in the belief of any particular ſenſe of ſerip- 
ture, and though there may be juſt calls of providence to pro- 
{ef and ſubſcribe it, yet there is no need that we ſhould refolve 
or promiſe, ſubſcribe or ſwear, never to change our mind; ſince 
it is poſhble in the nature and courſe of things, we may meet 
with ſuch a ſolid and fubſtantial objection, as may give us a 
quite different view of things from what we once imagined, 
and may lay before us ſufficient evidence of the contrary. We 
| may happen to find a fairer light caſt over the ſame ſcrip- 
tures, and ſee reaſon to alter our ſentiments even in ſome 
points of moment. Sic ſentzo, fic ſentiam, i. e. So I believe, and 
ſ I will believe, is the priſon of the ſoul for life time, and a 
bar againſt all the improvements of the mind. To impoſe 
ſuch a profeſſion on other men in matters not abſolutely ne- 
| ceſſary, and not abſolutely certain, is a criminal uſurpation 
and tyranny over faith and conſcience, and none has power to 
require it but an infallible diQator, Ty 


CHAT. xm 


_ 


Of inquiring into Cauſes and EfecF?. 


OME effects are found out by their cauſes, and 

tome cauſes by their effect. Let us conſider both theſe. 
IJ. Wu we are inquiring into the cauſes of any par- 
| ticular effects or appearance, either in the world of nature, 
or in the civil or moral concerns of men, we may follow 

this method, 

. Conſider what effects or appearances you have known of 
a kindred nature, and what have been the certain and real 
' cauſes 
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cauſes of them; for like effects have generally like cauſe: 5 
eſpecially when they are found in the ſame ſort of ſub⸗ 4 
. 2. Conſider what are the ſeveral pefſible cauſes which pa 
may produce ſuch an effect; and find out by ſome circun. 

ſtances, how many of thoſe poſſible cauſes are excluded in ane 
this particular caſe; thence proceed by degrees to the Pros to 
Þable cauſes, till a more cloſe attention and inſpection ſhall 
exclude ſome of them alſo, and lead you gradually to the real nat 


and certain cauſe, | 
3. Conſider what things proceeded ſuch an event or az. och 


pearance, which might have any influence upon it; aud ene 

though we cannot certainly determine the cauſe of any thing q 

only from its going before the eſſect, yet among the mary cau 

HK forerunners, we may probably light upon the true cauſe ty wil 

| further and more particular inquiry. | folt 

k 4. Conſider whether one cauſe be ſufficient to produce the 4 

* effect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of ſeveral met 
[ cauſes; and then endeavour as far as poſſible to adjuſt the WW '* * 

. degrees of influence that each cauſe might have in producing hin 

7 the effect, and the proper agency and intereſt of each of then core 

. therein. | | 3 cauf 

4 So in natural philoſophy, if I would find what are the 5 
. p:inciples or cauſes of that ſenſation which we call heat when 7 2 
. 1 ſtand near the fire; here Ifhall find it is neceſſary that there I 1nd! 

N i be an agency of the particles of fire on my fleſh; either med. any 
0 ztely by themſelves, or at leaſt by the intermediate ar; treal 
F mere mult be a particular ſort of motion and vellication your 
i! :npreſt upon my nerves ; there muſt be a derivation of that 6, 
5 notion of the brain; and there muſt be an attention of my tend 
i hu to this motion; if either of theſe are wanting, the fenizr ſpeci 
| on of heat wall not be produced. | far a 
j So in the moral world, if I inquire into the revolution of | fra 
| a ſlate or kingdom, perhaps I find it brought about by they. quen 
[. renny or folly of a prince, or by the diſaflection of his own In 
. tubjects; and this di ſaffection and oppoſition may ariſe; either They 
. upon the account of impoſitions in religion, or injuries rela- Cs 
i ting to their civil rights; or the revolution may be effected by lion 
[i the invaſion ofa foreign army, or by the oppoſition of ſome min. 
perſon at home or abroad that lays claim to the government, dali. 

ccc. or a hero who would guard the liberties of the people; preſe 

or by many of theſe concurring together; then we muſt ad- lixely 
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juſt the influences of each as wiſely as we can, and not aſ- 1 

4 the whole event to one of them alone. | | 
Ill. WHEN we are inquiring into the effects of any 
irticular cauſe or cauſes, we may follow this method. 


1. Confider diligently the nature of every cauſe apart, + BY 

| ind obſerve what effect every part or * of it will tad i 
to produce. | i 1 
2. Conſider the caufes united together in their feverst | Foul 


natures, and ways of operation; inquire how far the powers 1 
or properties of one will hinder or promote the effects of the 1 
other, and wiſely balance the proportions of their influ- i} 
enccs BY 
5. Conſider what the ſubject is, in or upon which the | 


ale is to operate; for the ſame cauſe on different ſubjeQs 4 
will oftentimes produce different effects, as the fun which 1 [i 


ſoftens wax will harden clay. © | | 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper experi- | 

ments, in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work whoſe effects you defire 
to know, and putting tegether in an orderly manner ſuch 
things as are moſt likely to produce ſome uſeful effects, ac- 

cording to the beſt ſurvey you can take of all the concurring * 

cauſes and circumſtances. 

2 Obſerve carefully all the events which happen either 
r an occaſional concurrence of various cauſes, or by the 
induſtrious application of knowing men; and when you ſee 
any happy effect certainly produced, and often repeated, 
treaſure it up, together with the known cauſes of it, amongſt 
your improvements. 

6. Take a juſt ſurvey of all the circumſtances which at- 
tend the opperation of any cauſe or caufes, whereby any 
ſpecial effect is produced, and find out as far as poſſible how 
bes ary of thoſe circumſtances had a tendency either to ob- 
firu a, or promote, or change thoſe operations, and conſe- 
caenthy how ſar the effett might be influenced by them 
Tn this manner phyſicians practife and i improve their ſkill. 
They conſider the various known effects of particular herbsor 
erugs, they meditate what will be the effect of their eompo- 
inn, and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or di- 
1M the force of the other, or correct any of its nocent 
qualities. Then they obſerve the native conſtitution, and the 
preſent temper or circumſtances of the patient, and what is 
lxely to be the effect of ſuch a medicine on ſuch a patient. 
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And in all uncommon caſes they make wiſe and cautious ey. 
periments, and nicely obſerve the effetts of particular com- 
pound medicines on different conſtitutions, and in differen, 
diſeaſes; and by theſe treaſuries of juſt obſervations, they 
grow up to an honourable degree of {kill-in the art of heal- 
Ing. 

So the bc conſiders the doftrines and reaſons, the 
precepts, the promifes, and threatenings of the word of God, 
and what are the natural effects of them upon the mind; he 

conſiders what is the natural tendency of ſuch a virtue or fuch 
a vice; he is well apprized that the repreſentation of ſome of 
theſe things may convince the underſtanding, ſome may 
terrify the conſcience, ſome may allure the ſlothful, and ſome 
encourage the deſponding mind; he obſerves the temper of 
| his hearers, or of any particular perſon that- converſes with, 
him about things ſacred, and he judges what will be the ef. 
tects of each repreſentation on ſuch perſons ; he reviews aud 
recolleRs: what have been the effects of ſome ſpecial parts 
and methods of his miniſtry ; and by a careful ſurvey ef 
all theſe, he attains greater degrees of {kill in his ſacred em. 
loyment. 

Nete, In all theſe caſes we muſt diſtinguiſh: thoſe cauſes 
and effects which are naturally and neceffarily conneRted with 
each other, from thoſe which have only an accidental or con- 
tingent connexion. Even in thoſe cauſes where the effeftis _ 
but contingent, we may ſometimes arrive at a very high de- 
gree of probability; yet we cannot arrive at ſuch certainty as 
Where the cauſes operate by an evident and natural neceſſity, 
and the effects neceſſarily foHow the operation, 

See more on this ſubject, Logic, part IT. chap. V. ſet. 7 
Of the principles and rules of judging concerning things 220 
preſent and to come, by the mere uſe of reaſon. 
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CHAT. XX 


of the Sciences, and their Uſe or particular Pro- 
| | = feſhions, 
I. 


Tur beft way to learn any ſcience, is to begin with a 14 
regular ſyſtem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſcience, 1! 
well drawn up into a narrow compaſs, omitting the deeper | 
and more abſtruſe parts of it, and that alſo under the conduct 11 
and inſtruction of ſome ſkilful teacher. Syſtems are neceſ- 1 
fary to give an entire and comprehenſive view of the ſeveral 
parts of any ſcience, which may have a mutual influence to- 
ward the explication or proof of eachother ; whereas if a man 
deals always and only in eſſays and difcourſes on particular + 
parts of a ſcience, he will never obtain a dftinQt and juſt idea 
ofthe whole, and may perhaps omit fome important part - 
of it after ſeven years reading of ſuch occaſional diſcourt- 
es. | 

For this reaſon, young ſtudents ſhould apply themſelves. 
to their ſyſtems much more than pamphlets. That man is 
never ſo fit to judge of particular ſubjeAs relating to any * 
ſcience, who has never taken a ſurvey of the whole. | 

It is the remark of an ingenious writer, ſhould a barbarous 
Indian, who had never feen a palace or a ſhip, view their 
ſeparate and disjointed parts, and obſerve the pillars, doors, 
windows, cornices, and turrets of the one; or the prow and 
tem, the ribs and maſts, the ropes and ſhrouds, the ſails. and 
tackle of the other, he would be able to form but a very lame: 
and dark idea of either of thoſe excellent and uſeful inyven- 
tions. In like manner, thoſe who contemplate only the frag- 
ments or pieces broken off from any ſcience, diſperſed imſhort 
unconnected diſcourſes, and do not diſcern their relation to each 1 
other, and how they may be adapted, and by their union pro- "Mp | 
cure the delightful fymmetry of a regular ſcheme, can never 1 
lurvey an entire body of truth, but muſt always view it as 
deſormed and diſmembered ; while their ideas, which muft 
be ever indiſtinct and often repugnaat, will lie in the brain 
unſorted, and thrown together without order or coherence 
fuch is the knowledge of thoſe men who live upon the ſcraps 
© the ſciences. En A-youth 
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A youth of genius and lively imagination, of an addive and 
forward ſpirit, may form within himſelf fome alluring ſcenes 
and pleaſing ſchemes in the beginning of a ſcience, which 
are utterly inconſiſtent with ſome of the neceſſary and ſub. 
ſtantial parts of it which appear in the middle or the end, 
And if he never read and paſs through the whole, he takes“ 
up and is fatisfied with his own haſty pleaſing ſchemes, and 
treaſures theſe errours up amongſt his ſolid acquiſitions; 
whereas his own labour and itudy farther purſued would have 
ſhewn him his early miſtakes, and cured him of his ſelf Haters 
ing deluſions. | | | „ 

Hence it come s to paſs, that we have ſo many half ſcholars 
now a days, and there is ſo much confuſion and inconſiſleney 
in the notions and opinions of ſome perſons, becauſe they de- 

vote their hours of ſtudy entirely to ſhort eſſays and pay. 
phlets, and caſt contempt upon ſyſtems, under a pretence gf 
greater politeneſs ; whereas the true reaſon of this content 
of ſyſtematical learning, is mere lazineſs and want of jugs. 
Went. 5 h | 
II. AFTER we are grown well acquainted with a ſhort 
ſyitem or compendium of a ſcience, which is written in the 
plaineſt and moſt ſimple manner, it is then proper to read a 
larger regular treatiſe on that ſubje ct, if we deſign a complete 
knowledge and cultivation of it; and either while we are 
reading this larger ſyſtem, or after we have done it, the occa- 
40nal diſcourſes and eſſays upon the particular ſubjects ard 
parts of that ſcience, may be read with the greateit profit; for 
in theſe effays we may often find v ery conſiderable correttions 
and improvements of what theſe compends, or even the lar- 
ger ſyſtems may have taught us, mingled with ſome mil. 
takes. 5 55 „„ 
And theſe corrections or improvements ſhould be as re- 
marks adjoined by way of note or commentary in their prop- 
er places and ſuperadded to the regular treatiſe we have read. 
Then a ſtudious and judicious review of the whole will give 
us a tolerable acquaintance with that ſcience. | 

III. Ir is a great happineſs to have ſuch a tutor, or ſuch 
friends and companions at hand, who are able to inform U3 
what are the beſt books written on any ſcience, or any ſpecial 
part of it. For want of this advantage many a man has 
waſted his time in reading over perhaps ſome whole volumes, 

and learnt little more by it than to know, that thoſe volumes 
were not worth his reading, 43 
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As for the languages, they are certainly beſt learned in the 
| younger years of life. The memory is then moſt empty and 
| unfurniſhed, and ready to receive ne ideas continually, We 
find that children in two years time after they are born, learn 
to ſpeak their native tongue. 
V. Tu more abſtrated ſciences, which depend more 
upon the underſtanding and judgment, and which deal much 
in abſtradted ideas, ſhould not be impoſed upon children toe 
ſoon; ſuch are logic, metaphyſies, ethics, politics, or the 
depths and difficulties of grammar and criticiſm. Yet it 
| muſt be confeſſed, the firſt rudiments of grammar are neceſ- 
fary, or at leaſt very convenient to be known when a youth 
learns a new language; and ſome general eaſy principles and- 
rules of morality and divinity are needful, in order to teach child 
his duty to God and man; but to enter far into abſtracted 
reaſonings on theſe ſubjects is beyond the capacity of childrert- 
VI. THERE are ſeveral of the ſciences that will more 
agreeably employ our younger years, and the general parts of 
them may be ealily taken in by boys. The firſt principles 
and eaſier practices of arithmetic, geometry, plain trigono- 
metry, meaſuring heights, depths, lengths, diſtances, &c. 
The rudiments of geography and aftronomy, together with 
ſomething of mechanics, may be eafily conveyed into the 
minds of acute young perſons, from nine or ten years old and 
upward, Theſe ſtudies may be entertaining and uſetül to 
young ladies as well as to gentlemen, and to all thofe who 
are bred upto the learned profeſhons. The fair ſex may 
intermingle thoſe with the operations of the needle, and the 
knowledge of domeſtic Hfe. Boys may be taught to join 
them with their rudiments of grammar, and their labour in 
the languages. And even thoſe who never learn any lan- 
guage but their mother tongue,, may be taught theſe ſciences 
with laſting benefit in early days. 
That this may be done with eaſe and advantage, take theſe * 
three reaſons. 7 | 
1. Becauſe they depend ſo much upon ſchemes and num- 
ders, images, lines, and li gures, and. ſenſible things, that the 
Imagination or fancy will greatly aſſiſt the underſtanding, and 
render the knowledge of them much more eaſy. 
e. Theſe ſtudies are ſo pleaſant, that they will make the dry-- 
labour of learning words, phraſes, and languages more tol- 


cable to boys in a Latin ſchool by this moſt agreeable mix- 
| ture. 
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tare, The employment of youth in theſe ſtudies will te 


them to neglect many of the fooliſh plays of childhood, aud 


they will find ſweeter entertainment for themſelves and their 


leiſure hours, by a cultivation of thele pretty pieces of al. 


luring knowledge. 


1 of theſe parts of ſcience are both eaſy 


and worthy to be retained i in memory by all children when 


theh come to manly years, for thcy are uſeful through all 
the parts of human life ; they tend to enlarge the underſtand. 


ing early, and to give a various acquaintance with ufeful 


lubjetts by times. And ſurely it 1s beſt, as far as poſſible, 


to train up children in the knowledge of thoſe things which 
they ſhould never forget, rather thas to let them walle year 
of life in trifles, or in hard words which are not worth ke. 
membering. 
And here by the way I cannot but w onder, that any author 
in our age ſhould have attempted to teach any of the explod- 
ed phyſics of DESCARTES, or the nobler inventions of Sir 
Is AAC NERWwTO N, in his hy potheſis of the heavenly bodies 
and their motions, in his dotirine of light and colours, and 
other parts of his phy ſiology, or to alta children in the 
knowledge of the theory of the heavens, carth, and 
planets, * without any figures or 3 Is it poſſible 
te give a boy or a young lady the clear, diſtinct, and 
proper apprehenſions of theſe things, without lines and Goures 


to deicribe them ? Does not their underſtanding want the aid 


of fancy and images to convey ſtronger and juſter ideas of them 
to the inmoſt ſoul; or do they imagine that youth can pene- 
trate into all theſe beauties and artifices of nature without 


theſe helps which perſons of maturer age find neceſſary for 


that purpoſe ? I would not willingly name the books, becauſe 


ſome of the writers are ſaid to be gentlemen of excellent 


acquirements. 
VII. AFTER we have firſt learnt and gone Sie any 


of thoſe arts or ſciences which are to be explained by dia- 


grams, figures, and ſchemes, fuch as geometry, geography, 
altronomy, optics, mechanics; &c. we may beſt preſerve them 
12 memory, by having thoſe ſchemes and figures in large 
ſheets of paper, hanging always before the eye in cloſets, 
parlours, halls, chambers, entries, lair caſes &c, Thus the 
learned images will be perpetually impreſt on the brain, and 


will keep the learning that — upon them alive and freih 
17 


* 
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in the mind through the growing years of life; the mere die 
| agrams anFfigures will ever recal to our thoughts theſe the- 
orems, problems, and corollarics, which have been demon- 
| ſtrated by them. | | 

It is incredible how much geography may be learnt this 
Pay by the two terreſtrial hemiſpheres, and by particular 
maps and charts of the coaſts and countries of the earth, hap« 
ily diſpoſed round about us. Thus we may learn allo the 
| conſtellations, by juſt projections of the celeſtial ſphere, hung 
up in the ſame manner. And I muſt confeſs, for the bulk 
of learners of aſtronomy, I like that projection of the ſtars beſt, 
whichincludes in it all the ſtars in our horizon, and therefore 
it reaches to thirty eight and a half degree of ſouthern latitude, 
| though its center is the north pole. This gives us a better 
| view of the heavenly bodies, as they appear every night to us, 
and it may be made uſe of with a little inſtruction, and with 
| eaſe, to ſerve for a noQturnal, and ſhew the true hour of the 
night. 

But remember, if there be any colouring upon theſe maps 
or projections, it ſhould he laid on ſo thin, as not to obſcure 
or conceal any part of the lines, figures, or letters. Where- 
as moſt times they are daubed ſo thick with gay and glaring 
colours and hung up ſo high above the reach of the eye that 
ſhould ſurvey and read them, as though their only deſign were 
to make a gaudy ſhow upon the wall, and they hung there 
merely to cover the naked plaſter or wainſcot. 

Thoſe ſciences, which may he drawnout into tables, may alſe 
be thus hung up and diſpoſed in proper places, ſuch as brief 
abſtracts of hiſtory, chronology &c. and indeed the ſchemes 
of any of the arts or ſciences may be analyſed in a fort of 
{celeton, and repreſented upon tables, with the various de- 
bpendencies and connexions of their ſeveral parts and ſubjects 
that belong to them, Mr. SoLOMAN Lows has happily 
throwa the grammar of ſeveral languages into ſuch tables; 

| and @ frequent review of theſe abſtracts and epitomes would 
tend much to imprint them on the brain, when they have 
cen once well learned. This would keep thoſe learned tra- 
ces always open, and aſſiſt the weaknels of a labouring memos» 
ry. In this manner may a ſcheme of the ſcipture hiſtory be 
drawn out, and perpetuate thoſe ideas in the mind with which 
cur daily reading furniſhes us. 


VIII. EVERY 
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VIII. Evrx man who. pretends to the charaQter of; 
Icholar, ; ſhould attain ſome general and ſuperficial idea gf 
moſt or all the ſciences ; for their is a certain connexion, 
mong the various parts of human knowledge, ſo that ſome not. 
ons borrowed from any one ſcience may aſſiſt our acquaintante 
with any other, either by Way of explication, illuſtration, o 
proof. Though there are ſome ſciences conjoined by a much 
nearer affinity than others. | 

IX. LET thoſe parts of every ſcience be. chiefly ſtudiet 
at firſt, and reviewed afterward, which have a more dired 
tendency to aſſiſt our proper profeſſion, as men, or our gene. 


ral profeſſion, as chriſtians, always obſerving what we our. edg 
ſelves have found moſt neceſſary and uſeful to us in the courſe | By 
WI 


of our lives, age and experience will teach us to judge 5 
which of the ſciences, and which parts of them, have been vol 


of greateſt uſe, and are moſt valuable; but in younger years of e. 
life we are not ſufficient judges of this matter, and therefor; [ther 
mould ſeek advice from others who are elder, ub 
X. THERE are three learned profeſſions among us, viz, is 
divinity, law, and medici..c. Though every man who pre. 12 
tends to be a ſcholar or a gentleman ſhould ſo far acquaint oY 
himſelf with a ſuperficial ſcheme of all the ſciences, as not i 
to ſtand amazed like a mere ſtranger at the mention of the ach 
common ſubjeRs that belong to them; yet there is no neceſ- “ 
Gty for every man of learning to enter into their difficulties aud .“ 
deep receſſes, nor to climb the heights to which ſome other: Ys 
Have arrived. The knowledge of them in a proper meaſure Enes 
may be happily uſeful to every profeſſion, not only becaul: Wi and 
all arts and ſciences have a fortof communion and connexion he 5 
with each other, but it is an angelic pleaſure to grow in knowl ah 
edge, it is a matter of honour and eſteem, and renders a mat in kh 
more agreeable and acceptable in every company. | oP 
But let us ſurvey ſeveral of them more particularly, vith Kron 
ragard to the learned profeſſions. And firft of the mathe- Bi 
matics. 1 they 
XI. Tuovon TI have fo often commended mathem 8"? 
ical ſtudies, and particularly the ſpeculations of arithmetir WW! 
and geometry, as a means to fix a wavering mind, to beget al Feine 
habit of attention, and to improve the faculty of reaſon ; yet ] rechit 
would by no means be underſtood to recommend to all & 25 | 
reak 


purſuit of theſe ſciences, to thoſe extenſive lengths to which 


the mgderas have advanced them, This is neither necelfay 10 
| | not Aua. 
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| nor proper for any ſtudents, but thoſe few who ſhall make 
| noſe ſtudies their chief ꝓrofeſſion and buſineſs of life, or thoſe 
-ntlemen whoſe capacities and turn of mind are ſuited to 
thele ſtudies, and have all manner of advantages to improve 
in them. e 0 
The general principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry, of geography of modern aſtronomy, ſtatics, 
and optics, have their valuable and excellent uſes, not only 
for the exerciſe and improvement of the faculties of the mind, 
but the ſubjefts themſelves are very well worth our knowl. 
edge in a moderate degree, and are often made of admirable 
ſervice in human life. So much of theſe ſubjects as Dr. 
Wells has given us in his three volumes, entitled, The 
Young Gentleman's Mathematics, is richly ſufficient for 
the greateſt part of ſcholars or gentlemen; though perhaps 
mere may be ſome ſingle treatifes, at leaſt on ſome of theſe 
ſybje&s, which may be better written and more uſeful to be 
veruſed than thoſe of that learned author. 
| But a penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths 
of modern algebra and fluxions, the various methods of quad- 
ratures, the menſuration of all manner of curves, and their 
mutual transformation, 'and twenty other things that ſome 
modern mathematicians deal in, are not worth the labour of 
thoſe who deſign either of the three learned proteſſions, divi- 
ty, law, or phyſic, as the buſineſs of life. „ITis is the ſen- 
tence of a conſiderable man, viz. Dr. GBoR GE CHEYNE, 
who was a very good proficient and writeꝝ on theſe ſubjects; 
he affrms that they are but barren and airy ſtudies for a man 
entirely to live upon, and that for a man to indulge and riot 
in theſe exquiſitely bewitching congemplations, is enly proper 
Io public profeſſors, or for gentlemen of eſtates, who have a 
trong propenſity this way, and a genius fit to cultivate them. 
But, fays he, to own a great but grievous truth, though 
they may quicken and ſharpen the invention, ſtrengthen and 
ertend the imagination, improve and refine the reaſoning fac- 
ay, and are of uſe both in the neceſſary and the luxurious 
remement of mechanical arts; yet having no tendency to 
rechity the will, to {weeten the temper, or mend the heart, 
ney often leave a ſtiffneſs, a poſiiveneſs and ſufficiency on 
5 minds, which is much more pernicious to ſociety, and 
de intereſts of the great end of our being, than all their 
Wiantages can recompence, Ile adds further, concerning 
| | the 
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the launching into the depth of theſe ſtudies, that they are 
apt to beget a ſecret and refined pride, and over weening and 
over bearing vanity, the moſt oppolite temper to the true ſpi. 
rit of the goſpel. This tempts them to preſume on a kind 
of omniſcience in reſpeR to their fellow creatures, who have 
not riſen to their elevation; nor are they fit to be truſted in 
the hands of any but thoſe who have acquired a humble heart, 
a lowly ſpirit, and a ſober and teachable temper. See Dy, 
CHEYNE's preface to his eſſay on health and long life. 

XII. Soms of the practical parts of geometry, aſtronomy, 
dialing, optics, ſtatics, mechanics, &c. may be agreeable en- 
tertainments and amuſements to ftudents in every profeſſion 
at leiſure hours, if they enjoy fuch circumſtances of life as tg 
furniſh them with conveniences for this ſort of improvement: 
but let them take great care left they entrench upon more ne. 
ceſſary employments, and fo fall under the charge and cenſure 
ef waiſled time. 


Yet I cannot help making this obſervation, that where flu. 


gents, or indeed any young gentlemen, have in their early 
years made themſelves maſters of a variety of elegant prob. 
lems in the mathematic circle of knowledge, and gained the 
moſt eaſy, neat, and entertaining experiments in natural phi. 
loſophy, wich ſome ſhort and agreeable ſpeculations or prafti. 
ces in any other of the arts or ſciences, they have hereby laid 
a foundation for the eſteem and love of mankind among thoſe 
with whom they converſe, in higher or lower ranks of life; 


they have been often guarded by theſe means from the temp- 


tation of nocent pleaſures, and have ſecured both their own 
Hours and the hours of their companions from running to 
waſle in ſauntering and trifles, and from a thouſand imperti- 
rences in filly dialogues. Gaming and drinking, and many 
criminal and fooliſh ſcenes of talk and action, have been pre- 
vented by theſe innocent and improving elegancics of know 
Iædge. | | | 

for gentlemen who deal in politics. The government of na. 
tione, and diſtreſsful and deſolating events which have in all 
ages attended the miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be ever pre- 
ſent on their minds, to warn them to avoid the like condutt 
Geography and chronology, which preciſely informs us of the 
place and time where ſuch tranſactions or events happened, 


are the cyes of hiſtory, and of abſolute necellity in ſome mer. 


ſure to attend it. But 


XIII. HisTORY is a neceſſary ſtudy in the ſupreme place. 
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But hiſlory, ſo fas as relates to the affairs of the bible, is 
as neceſſary to divines as to gentlemen of any profeſſion, 
It helps us to reconcile many difficulties in ſeripture, and de- 


monſtrates a divine providence. Dr. PRI DEAUx's connex- 
jon of the Old and New Teſtament is an excellent treatiſe of 


this Kind. | } 1 


XIV. Auone the ſmallet hiſtories, biography, or the 
memoirs of the lives of great and good men, has a high rank. 
in my eſteem, as worthy of the peruſal of every perſon who 
& votes himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. Therein we fre 
quently find our holy religion reduced to practice, and many 


parts of chriſtianity ſhining with a tranſcendent and exempla- 


ry light. We learn there how deeply ſenſible great and good 


nen have been of the ruins ot human nature by the firſt apoſ- 


tacy from God, and how. they have toiled and laboured, and 
turned themſelves on all ſides, to feek a recovery in yain, till 
they have found the goſpel of Chriſt an all ſufficient relief. 
We are there furniſhed with effe ctual and unanfwerable evi- 
dences that the religion of Jeſus, with all its ſelf denials, 
virtues, and devotions, is a very practicable thing fince it has 
been carried to ſuch a degree of: honour by ſome wiſe and 
holy men. We have been there aſſured, that the pleaſures 
and ſatisfactions of the chriſtian life, in its preſent practice 
and its future hopes, are not the mere raptures of fancy and 
onthuſiaſm, when ſome of the ſtricteſt profeſſors of reaſor- 
have added the fanthon of their teſtimony. | 

In ſhort, the lives or memoirs of perſons of piety well 
written, have been of infinite and: unſpeakable advantage to 
the diſciples and profeflors of chriſtianity, and have given us 
admirable inſtances and rules how to reſiſt every temptation 
of a ſoothing or a frowning world, how to praftiſe important 
and difficult duties, how to love God above alf, and to love 
our neighbours as ourſelves, to live by faith of the Son of 
God, and to die in the ſame faith, in ſure and certain hope of 
a reſurrection of eternal. life. 


XV. REMEMBER that logic and ontology or metaphy= 


fics are neceſſary ſciences, though they have been greatly abu- 

led by ſcholaſtic writers who have profeſſed to teach them in 

former ages. Not only all ſtudents, whether they deſign the 

profeſſion of theology, law, or phyſic, but all gentlemen, 

ſhould at leaſt acquire a ſuperficiaF knowledge of them. 

The introduction of ſo many ſubtilties, nice diſtintions, and 
| inſignificant 
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infignificant terms without efear ideas, has brought a gry WM ,; 
part of the logic and metaphy ſies of the ſchools into juſt con. | 
tempt. Their logic has appeared the mere art of wrangling, F 
> and their metaphyſiss the fkill of ſplitting an hair, of dill, © 
guiſhing without a difference, and of putting long hard name; 
upon common things, and ſometimes upon a confuſed jun- Ls 
ble of things which have no clear ideas belonging to them. A 
It is certain that an unknown heap of trifles and 1mperti. 5 
nencies have been intermingled with theſe uſeful parts af v 
learning, upon which account many perſons 1n this polite ape = 
have made it a part of their breeding to throw a jeſt upon = 
them; and to rally them well, has been eſteemed a more ya 1 
uable talent than to underſtand them. | 3 f 
But this is running into wide extremes; nor ought theſe 0 
parts of ſcience to be abandoned by the wiſe, becauſe ſome 1 
writers of former ages have played the fool with them. True 90 
logic teaches us to uſe our reaſon well, and brings a light ino n 
the underſtanding; true mataphyſies or ontology, caſts a light 
upon all the objeas of thought and meditation, by ranging te 
cvery being with all the abſolute and relative perfections and n 
properties, modes and attendants of it in proper ranks or n 
claſſes, and thereby it diſcovers the various relations of things . 
to each other, and what are their general or ſpecial difference p 
from each other, wherein a great part of human knoul. ' 
edge conſiſts. And by this mean it greatly conduces to in- a 
Aru us in method, or the diſpoſition of every thing into its tc 
proper rank and claſs of beings, attributes, or actions. 
XVI. Ir I were to fay any thing of natural philoſophy, 1 5 
would venture to lay down my ſentiments thus. 5 80 
I think it muſt needs be very uſeful to a divine to under I 
ſtand ſomething of natural ſcience, . The mere natural hillc- 6 
xy of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, of inſects, trees, and plants, a 8 
well as of meteors, ſuch as clouds, thunders, lightnings, friow, 4 
bail, froſt, &c. in all their common or uncommon appear 1 
nes, may be of conſiderable uſe to one who ſtudies divinity, k 
to give him a wider and more delightful view of the works 0! 
God, and to furniſh him with lively and happy images and 2 
metaphors drawn from the large volume of nature, to diſplay fs 
and repreſent the things of God and religion in the moſt beau- b 


ful and affecting colours. „ 
And if the mere hiſtory of theſe things be uſeful for this 


purpoſe, ſurely it will be of further advantage to be led = 
4 {2% 
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| the reaſons, cauſes, and effects of theſe natural obje&s and ap- 
| pearances, and to know the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, matter, 
Ind motion, whereby the great God carries on his extenſive 
| works of providence from the creation to this day. X 
I confeſs the old Ariſtotelean ſcheme of this ſcience will 
teach us very little that 1s worth the knowing about theſe 
matters; but the later writers, who have explained nature and 
its operations in a more ſenſible and geometrical manner, are 
| well worth the moderate ſtudy of a divine ; eſpecially thoſe 
| who have followed the principles of that wonder of our age 
and nations, Sir ISAac NEWTON. There is much plea- 
fure and entertainment, as well as real profit, to be derived- 
from thoſe admirable improvements which have been advane- 
ed in natural philoſophy in late years by the aſſiſtance of 
mathematical learning, as well as from the multitude of ex- 
periments which have been made, and are ſtill making, in. 
natural ſubjects. 

XVII. Tris is a ſcience which indeed eminently belongs 
to the phyſician; he ought to know all the parts of human 
nature, what are the ſound and healthy functions of an ant- 
mal body, and what are the diſtempers and dangers which at- 
zend it; he ſhould alſo be furniſhed with a large knowledge of 
plants and minerals, and every thing which makes up the ma- 
teria medica, or the ingredients of which medicines are made; 
and many other things in natural philoſophy are ſubſervient 
to his profeſſion, as well as to the kindred art of ſurgery. 

XVIII, QuEesT1ONS about the powers and operations of 
nature may alſo ſometimes come into the Jawyer's cognizance, 
elpecially ſuch” as relate to aſfaults, wounds, murders, &c. 
] remember I have read a trial of a man for murder by 
crowning, whercin.the judge on the bench heard ſeveral ar- 
guments concerning the lungs being filled: or not filled with 
water, by inſpiration or expiration, &c. to all which he pro- 
lelſed himfelf ſo much a ſtranger, as did not do him any great 
honour in public. 79 | 

XIX. Bur I think no divine, who can obtain it, ſhould be 
atter'y deſtitate of this knowledge. By the affiſtance of this 
lucy, he will be better able to ſurvey the various monuments 
vi creating wiſdom in the heavens, the earth, and the teas, 
with wonder and worſhip ; and by the uſe of a moderate 12)! 3 
n this ſcience, ke may communicate ſo much of the aſtoniſk- 
zig works of God in the formation and government of this 
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whhble world, and ſo far inſtruct many of his hearers, as my 
aſſiſt the transfuſion of the ſame ideas into their minds, and 
raiſe them to the ſame delightful exerciſes of devotion, 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works? In wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all! They are ſought out by all that have ple, 
ſure in them.” „ „„ 

Beſides, it is worthy of the notice of every ſtudent in the. 
ology, that he ought to have ſome acquaintance with the 
principles of nature, that he may judge a little how far ther 
will go; fo that he may not be impoſed upon to take every 
ſtrange appearance in nature for a miracle, that he may res. 
Þn the clearer upon this ſubject, that he may better confirm 
the miracles of Mos Es and of CHRIS, nor yield up his fail 
to any pretences of prodigy and wonder, which are either the 
occaſional and uncommon operations of the elements, or the 
crafty ſNeights of men well ſkilled in philoſophy and mechan- 
ical operations to declude the ſimple. | 

XX. Taz knowledge alſo of animal nature, and of the 
rational ſoul of man, and the mutual influence of theſe two 
ingredients of our compoſition upon each other, is worthy 
the fludy of a divine. It is of great importance to perſons o 
this character and office, to judge how far the animal powers 
bave influence upon ſuch and ſuch: particular appearances 
and practices of mankind; how far the appetites or paſhons 
of human nature are: owing to-the fleſh-and blood, or to the 
mind; how far they may be moderated, and how far they 
ought to be ſubdued; and what are the happieſt. methods oi 
obtaining theſe ends, By this ſcience alſo we may be better 
informed, how far theſe paſſions or appetites are lawiul, and 
bow far they are criminal, by. conſidering how far they are 
ſubje& to the power of the will, and how far they may be 
changed and corrected by our watchfulneſs, care, and dil. 
gence. 8 

It comes alſo, very properly under the cognizance of this 
profeſſion, to be able in ſome meaſure to determine queſtions 
which may ariſe relating to real inſpiration or prophecy, '0 
wild enthuſiaſm, to fits of a convulſive kind, to melarchoi/ 
or phrenzy, &c. and what directions are proper to be gien 
concerning any appearances of this nature. 

XAT, N Xr to the knowledge of natural things, and er- 
quaintance with the human nature and conſtitution, which“ 


made up of foul and body, I think natural religion proper 
| te le 
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veyance of our ſentiments ; and there are very tew mere read- 
ers, who have the felicity of penetrating the foul; and awak- 
ening the paſſions of thoſe who hear, by ſuch a grace and 
power of oratory, as the man who ſeems to talk every word. 
from his very heart, and pours out the riches of his own 
knowledge upon the people round about him by the help of 
a free and copious memory. This gives life and ſpirit to ev- 
ery thing that is ſpoken, and has 4 natural tendency to make 
a deeper impreſſion on the minds of men. It awakens the 
dulleſt ſpirits, cauſes them to receive a diſcourſe with more 


lency both to the perſon and his oration. | 

A good judgment and a good. memory are very different 
qualifications. A perſon may have a very ſtrong, capacious, 
and retentive memory, where the judgment is very poor and 
weak; as ſometimes it happens in thoſe who are but one degree 
above an idiot, who have manifeſted an amazing ſtrength and 
extent of memory, but have hardly been able to join or diſ- 
join two or three ideas in a wiſe and happy manner, to make. 
a ſolid rational propoſition. | 

There have been inſtances of others, who have. had but a 
very tolerable power of memory ; yet their judgment hag- 
been of a much ſuperiour degree, juſt and wiſe, ſolid and 
excellent, . 

Vet it muſt be acknowledged, that where a happy memory 
is found in auy perſon, there is one good foundation laid for 
a wiſe and juſt judgment of things, wherever the natural gen- 
ius has any thing of ſagacity and brightneſs to make a right 
uſe of it. A good judgment muſt always, in ſome meaſure, 
depend on a ſurvey and compariſon of ſeveral. things together 
in the mind, and in determining the truth of ſome doubtful 
propoſition by that ſurvey and compariſon. . When the mind 
has, as it were, ſet all thoſe various objects. preſent before it, 
which are neceſſary to form a true propoſition or judgment 
concerning any thing, it then determines that ſuch and ſuch 
ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed or denied; 
and this in a conſiſtancy and correſpondence with all thoſe 
other ideas or propoſitions, which any way relate or belong 
to the ſame ſubject. Now there can be no ſuch comprehen- 
live ſurvey of things, without a tolerable degree of memory. 
It is by viewing things paſt we learn to judge of the 
future; and it happens ſometimes that if one needful or im- 

2 | portant - 


affetion and pleaſure, and adds a ſingular grace and 3 
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ties, ſhall often excel perſons, of a brighter genius in wiſdom 
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portant object or idea be abſent, the Judgment concerning 
the thing inquired will thereby become falle or miſtaken, | 
Lou will inquire then, How comes it to paſs that there are 
fome perſons, who appear in the world of buſineſs, as well 
as in the world of learning, to have a good judgment, 
and have acquired a juſt character of prudence and wiſdom, 
and yet have neither a very bright genius nor a ſagacity of 
thought, nor a very happy memory; ſo that they cannot ſet 
before their minds at once a large ſcene of ideas in order 
to paſs for a judgment. | 
Now we may learn from PE NERO SO ſome account of this 
difficulty. You ſhall ſcarcely ever find this man forward in 
judging and determining things propoſed tc him ; but he 
always takes time, and delays, and ſuſpends, and ponders things 
maturely, before he paſſes his judgment. Then he prafliſes 
a low meditation, ruminates on the ſubjeR, and thus perhaps. 
in two or three nights and days rouſes and awakens thoſe 
ideas, one after another as he can, which are neceſſary in or- 
der to judge aright of the thing propoſed, and makes them 
pals before his review in ſucceſſion. This We doth to relieve 
the want both of a quick ſagacity of thought and of a ready 
memory and ſpeedy recollection; and this caution and practice 
lays the foundation of his juſt judgment and wiſe condutt, 
He ſurveys well before he judges. | 
WMhence I cannot but take occaſion to infer one good rule 
of advice to perſons of higher as well as to perſons of lower 
genius, and of large as well as of narrow memories, viz. That 
they do not. too haſtily- pronounce concerning matters of 
* doubt or inquiry where there is not an urgent neceſſity 
of preſent aftion. The bright genius is ready to be ſo for- 
ward, as often betrays itſelf into great errours in judgment, 
Tpeech, and conduct, without a continual. guard upon itſelf, 
and ufing the bridle of the tongue. It is by this delay and 
precaution, that many a-perſon, of much lower natural abili- 


and prudence. a 1 
It is found, that a fine genius has but a feeble memory; for 
where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, the 
power of memory may be too much neglected, and loſe its, 
improvement. An active fancy readily wanders over mul- 
utude of objects, and is continually entertaining itſelf with 


new flying images. It runs through a number of new ſcenes 
h or 
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or new pages with pleaſure ;. but without due attention, and 
ſeldom ſuffers itſelf to dwell long enough upon any of them 
'0 make a deep impreſſion of them on the mind; to commit 
them to-a laſting remembrance. This is one plain reaſon, 
why there are ſome perſons, of very light parts and aQtive 
ſpirits, who have but ſhort and narrow powers of remem- - 
brance; for, having riches of their own, they are not ſolicit- 
' ous to-borrow. 

As ſuch a quick and various fancy and invention may be 
ſome hindrance to the attention and memory, ſo a mind of a 
good retentive ability, and which is ever crowding its mem + 
ory with things which it learns and reads continually, may 
prevent, reſtram, and cramp. the invention itſelf. The mem 
ory of LECTORIDES is ever ready on all occaſions to offer . 
to his mind ſomething out of other men's writings or conver-, | 
ſations, and is preſenting him with the thoughts of other per- 
ſons perpetually. Fhus the man who had naturally a good 1 | 
flowing invention, does not ſuffer himfelf.to purſue his own. 
thoughts. Some perſons who have been bleſt by nature with - => 
fagacity, and no contemptible genius, have too often forbid 
the exerciſe of it, by tying themſelves down to the memory 
ef the volumes they have read, and tothe ſentiments of other 
men contained in them. | I: 4 

Where the memory has been almoſt conſtantly employing 
itſelf in gathering new acquirements, and where there has not 
been a judgment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh what things were fit 
to be recomended and treafured up in the memory, and what 
things were idle, uſeleſs, or needleſs, the mind has been filled 
with a wretched heap and hotchpotch of words or ideas, and 
the ſou] may be ſaid to have had large poſſeſſions, but no 
true riches, 11 8 3 

I have read, in ſome of Mr. M1LTON's writings, a very. . 
beautiful ſimile, whereby he repreſents the books of the fa- 


thers, as they are called in the chriſtian church. &£ | 

Whatever, ſays he, Old Time, with his huge drag net, has 

conveyed down to us along the ſtream of ages, whether it bo 

mells or ſhell fiſh, jewels or pebbles, ſticks or ſtraws, ſeawe&|] + 

or mud, theſe are the antients, theſe are the fathers. The 
eaſe is much the ſame with the memorial poſſeſſions of the 
greateſt part of mankind. A few uſeful things perhaps, mixt 
and confounded with many trifles and all manner of rubiſh. 
11 up their memories and compoſe their intellectual pol. 
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feſſions. Te is a great happineſs, therefore, to diſtinguig 
things aright, and to lay up nothing in the memory but whit 
kas ſome juſt value in it, and is worthy. to be numbered 28 
a part of our treaſure. 

Whatever improvements ariſe to the mind of man from 
the wiſe exerciſe of his on reaſoning powers, theſe may be 
called his own manufacture; and whatever he borrows from 
abroad, may be termed his foreign treaſures. Both together 
make a wealthy and a happy mind: 

How many excellent judgments and reaſonings are framed 
in the mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy i in a length of year! 
How many worthy and admirable notions. has he been poſſe} 
of in life, both by his own reafonings,. and by his prudent 
and laborious collections in his courſe of reading! But, alas, 
how many thouſands of them vaniſh away again, and are lof 
in empty air, for want of a ſtronger and more retentive mem. 
ory ! When a young prattitioner in the law was once aid to 
conteſt a point of debate with that great lawyer in the laſ 
age, Sergeant MAYNARD, he is reported to have anſver 
ed him ---- Alas, young man! I have. forgotten more lay 
than ever thou haſt learnt» or read.“ 

What an unknown and unſpeakable happineſs would it 
be to a man of judgment, and who is engaged in the pur 
uit of knowledge, if he had but a power of ſtamping all 
nis own beſt ſentiments on his memory in indelible charatters, 
and if he could but imprint every valuable paragraph and ſen- 
timent of the moſt excellent anthors he had read, on his mind, 
with the fame ſpeed and facility with which he read them! 
If a man of good. genius and ſagacity could but retain and fur- 
vey all thoſe numerous, thoſe wiſe and beautiful ideas at 
once, which have ever paſſed through his thoughts upon any 
ene ſubject, how admirably would he be furniſhed to pass 
juſt judgment about. alt preſent objects and occurrences? 
What a glorious entertainment would fill and felicitate ki 

irit, if he could graſp all. theſe in a- ſingle ſurvey ; as the 
ſkilful cye of a painter. runs over a fine and complicate piece 
of hiſtory. wrought by the hand ofa TITIAN ora RAPHAEL 
views the whole ſcene at once, and feeds himſelf with the ex- 
tenſive delight? But theſe are joys that do not belong to mor- 
tality. 

Thus far I have indulged {ome looſe and —_— 


| c 
noughts and remarks with regard to the different power oi 
wit, 
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takes its place. This conſiſts of theſe two parts, viz. 1. The 


fpeculative Or contemplative, which is the knowledge of God 


in his various perfections, and in his relations to his rational 
creatures, ſo far as may be known by the light of nature, 
which heretofore uſed to be called the ſecond part of the me- 
taphyſics. It includes alſo, 2. That which is practical or. 
active, which is the knowledge of the ſeveral duties which 
ariſe from our relation to God, and our relation to our fel- 
Tow creatures, and the proper conduct and government of 
ourſelves ; this has been uſed to be called ethics, or moral 
- philoſophy. £ 58 5 I 
XXII. Tux knowledge of theſe things is proper for all 
men of learning ;-not only becaule it teaches. them to obtain 
juſter views of the ſeveral parts of revealed religion and of 
chriſtianity, which are built upon them, but becauſe every. 
branch of natural religion and of moral duty is contained, 
and neceſſarily implied, in all the revealed religions that ever 
God preſcribed to the world. We may well ſuſpe&t that” 
religion does not come from God which renounces any part 
of natural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the diſpenſation of the patri- 
archs, or of MosSEs, or the prophets, or of our Lord IESUs 
CHRisT, ſtill we are bound to know the one true God, and 
to practiſe all that adoration and reverence, all that. love to 
him, that faith in his. perfections, with that obedience and 
ſubmiſſion to his will, which natural religion requires. We 
are ſtill bound to exerciſe that juſtice, truth, and goodneſs 
towards our neighbours, that reſtraint and moderation of our 
own appetites and paſſions, and that regular behaviour towards 
ourſelves and all our fellow creatures around us, which moral 
philoſophy teaches. There is no fort of revealed. religion 
that will diſpenſe with theſe natural obligations; and a hap- 


py acquaintance with the ſeveral appetites, inclinations, and 


paſſions of human nature, and the beſt methods to rule and 
reſtrain, to direct and govern them, are our conſtant buſi- 
"nels, and ought to be our everlaſting ſtudy. | 

Yet I would lay down this caution, viz. That face tu. 
cents are inſtructed in the knowledge of the true God in their 


lectures on chriſtianity, and ſince among the chriſtian duties 
they are alſo taught all the moral dates of the light of na- 


ture, or a complete ſcheme of ethics, there is no abſolute ne- 
cellty of learning theſe two parts of natural religion, as dii- 
| tiné 
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tin ſciences, ſeparate and by themſelves; but ſtill it inc 
great importance for a tutor, while he is reading to his pyyjl 
theſe parts of the chriſtian religion, to give them notice hoy 
far the light of nature or mere reaſon will inſtrud us in cheſe 
doctrines and duties, and how far we are obliged to divine te. 
velation and ſcripture, for clearing up and eſtabliſhing th, 
firm foundations of the one, for affording us ſuperiour matiyes 
and powers to practiſe the other, for raiſing them to more 
exalted degrees, and building ſo glorious a ſuperſtruſtute 
upon them, | . | 
XXIII. Fux ſtudy of natural religion, viz. the knay|. 
edge of God and the rules of virtue and piety, as far as they 
are diſcovered by the light of nature, is needful indeed tg 
prove the truth of divine reyelation or ſcripture, in the mol 
effectual manner; but after the divine authority of ſcripture 
is eſtabliſhed, that will be a very ſufficient ſpring from whence 
the bulk of mankind may derive their knowledge of divmity, 
or the chriſtian religion, in order to their own preſent faith 
and practice, and their future and eternal happineſs, In this 
fenſe theology is a ſcience neceſſary for every one that hopes 
for the favour of God, and the felicity of another world; and 
it is of infinitely more importance than any of the arts and 
ſciences which belong to the learned profeſſions here on 
darth. | | 
XXIV. PERHAPS it will be thought neceffary I ſhou!l 
ſay ſomething concerning the ſtudy of the civil law, or the 


Jaw of nature and nations. 


If we would ſpeak with great juſtneſs. and propriety, the 


civil law ſignifies the peculiar law of each ſtate, country, or 


city; but what we now a days uſually mean by the civil law, 
is a body of laws compoſed. out of the beſt of the Roman and 


$Srecian laws, and which was in the main received and obſerr. 


ed through all the Roman dominions for above twelve hun. 
gred years. 8 | 


The Romans took the arft grounds of this Jaw from what 


they call the twelve tables, which were the Zabridgments ci 


the laws of SOLON at Athens, and of other cities in Crete, 


famous for knowledge and wiſdom ; to which they added thei; 
own ancient cuſtoms of the city of Rome, and the laws which 
were made there, Theſe written laws were ſubjett to var 
ous interpretations, whence controverſies daily ariſing, they 
were determined by the judgment of the learned; and theſe 
determinagon; 
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eterminations were what they firſt called us Civile. All 
W this by degrees grew to a. vaſt number of volumes; and 
W :herefore the emperor JUSTINIAN commanded his chan- 
Cellor TRI¹BONIAN to reduce them to a perfett body, and 
this is called the body of the civil law. 

XXV. Bor that which is of moft importance for all 
earned men to be acquainted with is the law of nature, or 
the knowledge of right and wrong among mankind, whether 
it be tranſafted between fingle perſons or communities, fo 


1 rect. This is what PUFFENDORFF calls the Jaw of nature 
and nations, as will appear if you confult ſect. g. chap. III. 


which is well worthy the ſtudy of every man of learning, 
; particularly! awyers and divines, No EE: with other treat- 
ies on the fame theme. 

| Ifany queſtion propoſed relate to right, and property, and 
3 jultice between man andiFnan, in any polite and civilized 
| country, though it muſt be adjudged chiefly according to the 
| particular ſtatues and laws of that country, yet the knowledge 
of the law of nature will very conſiderably aſſiſt the lawyer 
| 2nd the civil judge in the determination thereof. And this 
knowledge will be of great uſe to divines, not only in decid- 
| ing of caſes of confcience among men, and anſwering any cif- 
| ficult inquiries which may be propoſed to them on this ſub. 
jedt, but it will greatly affiſt them alſo in their ſtudies relat- 


„ thereof, the nature of duty and fin, reward and puniſh- 
ment. 

| XNVI. Inave ſpoken ſomething of the Ianguages be- 
| fore, but let me here reſume the ſubject, and put in a few 
| thoughts about thoſe ſtudies which are wont to be called phi- 
; lological ; tuch as. hiſtory, languages, grammar, rhetoric, poe- 
ſy and criticiſm, 

An acquaintance with ſome of the learned languages at 
leaf}, is necefiary for all the three learned pagſeſhons. 

XXVII. Taz lawyers, who have the leaſt need of for- 
eign tongues, ought to underſtand Latin. During many ages 
pait, very important matters in the law were always written 
aud managed in that language by the lawyers, as preſcriptions 
in medicine by the phyſicians, and citations of the ſcriptures, 


al QMrinity Were always made in Latin by tie divines. Prayers. 
[iy 
allo. 


1 far as common reaſon and the light of nature diftate and di- 


| of the. molt valuable folio he has written on that ſubjeR 


ing to the law of God, and the performance or violation 
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bodies, or their eſtates. Fam ready to ſuſpect this wa, al 


Nome, which endeavoured to aggrandize themſelves, andex, 


utter ignorance, darkneſs, and dependence. And they ven 
_Kvyers, and allow them a {mall ſhare in this tyranny overihe 


populace, to maintain their own ſupreme dominion over all 


give relief from that bondage in matters relating to the lin 

'alfo, as in the age of the reformation we were delivered irom 
: ee our prayers in Latin, from being bound to read the vont 
J 


feſſion of the law, and ſo many barbarous words with Latis 


alſo were ordained to be ſaid publicly and privately in h 
Roman tongue; pater noſters. and QUE-MATIGS were half th 
devotion of thole ages. Theſe cruel impofitions upon th, 
people would not ſuffer them to read in their own molle 
tongue what was done, either to os. for their own ſouls, thay 


owing to the craft and policy, of the priefihood and church d 


alt their own profeſſion into a ſovereign tyranny, and to mae 
mere ſlaves of the laity. among mankind, by keeping themin 


willing to compound the matter with the phyſicians andthe 


But we thank God the world is grown ſomething wiſer; 
and of late years the Britiſn Parliament has been pleaſed ty 


God in a tongue unknown to the people, and from Iving 
in an everlaſting ſubjection to the clergy in matters of this lik 
and the life to come. | | TE . 

But to return; There are ſtill ſo many forms of proceeding 
in n and things called by Latin names in the pro- 


terminations, that it is neceſſary lawyers ſhould undezitand 


this language. Some acquaintance alſo with the old French = 


tongue is needful for the ſame perſons and profeſſion, fince B's 
the tenures of Ly TTLETON, which are a fort of bible to the BW" 


gentlemen of the long robe, were written in that language ; ed 
and this tongue has been interwoven in ſome forms of the En. [the 
gliſh law, from the days of WiLL1am the Conqueror, who oft 
came from Normandy in France. oy 

XXVII. PHVYSICIANs ſhould be fkilled in the Greeks . 


wellas in the Latin, becauſe their great maſter III POCII. 
Es wrote in that tongue, and his writings are ſtill of good 8 


value and uſe. A multitude of the names, both of the " 
body, of diſeaſes, and of medicines, are derived from tix « | 


Greek language ; and thereare many excellent books of Phy- . 
fic, both in the theoretical and practical parts of it, which m 


delivered to the world in the Roman tongue, and of which 1 


that profeſſion ſnould not he ignorant, 
| XIX. Sd cu 3 


In 
xxIxX. SUCH as intend the ſtudy of theology, fhould be 
ll acquainted alſo with the Latin, becauſe it has been for 
ny hundred years the language of the ſchools of learning; 
Wir diſputations are generally limited to that language, and 
any and excellent books of divinity muſt be entirely con- 
ealed from the ſtudents, unleſs they are acquainted with Late 
in authors. . ö 

| But thoſe that deſign the ſacred. profeſſion of theology, 
mould make it their labour of chief importance to be very 
Enverſant with their bibles, both in the Old and New Teſ- 
tament; and this requires ſome knowledge of thoſe original 
languages, Greek and Hebrew, in which the Scriptures were 
written, All that will purſue theſe ſtudies with honour, 
ſhould be able to read the Old Teſtament tolerably in the 
Hebrew tongue; at leaſt they ſhould be ſo far acquainted 
with it, as to find out the ſenſe of a text by the help of a dic- 
tionary. But ſcarce any man ſhould be thought worthy of 


in theſe days of light and liberty, unleſs he has'pretty good 
knowledge of the Greek, ſince all the important points of the 
ehriſtian religion are derived from the New Teſtament, 
which was firſt written in that language. | 

XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic tongues, if one di- 
vine in thirty, or in three hundred, travel far into theſe regi- 
ons, it is enough. A few learned men ſkilled in theſe lan- 
guages, will make ſufficient remarks upon them for the ſer- 
vice of the whole chriſtian world ; which remarks mav ſome- 
times happen to be of uſe to thoſe divines who are unacquaint- 
ed with them, in reading the bible. But the advantage of 
[theſe tongues is not of fs great importance as it has been too 
often repreſented. My reader will agree with me, when he 
conſiders that the chief uſes of them are theſe. 

The Arabic is a language which has ſome kindred and aſſini- 
ty to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now and then gueſs at 
ine ſenſe of ſome uncommon and doubtful Hebrew word, 
which is found but once or twice in the bible, by its ſuppoſ- 


made by ſome kindred of a Hebrew word to an Arabic Coot, 
yet there is no certainty to be gathered from it; for even 
| Words of the ſame language, which are undoubtedly derived 
from the ſame theme or primitive, will give us but very 
doubtful and ſorry information concerning the true ſenſe of 
Kundred words which ſpring from the ſame theme. 

| La 
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the name of a ſolid divine, or a ſkilful teacher of the goſpel 


ed affinity to the Arabic. But whatever conjectures may be 
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Let me give 2 plain inftance or two of this UNCertaing, 
The word ftrages ſignifies laughter ; flratum is Latin fort 
bed ; f ramen is ſtrau. They are all drawn and derived fron 

 flerno which ſiigni fies to 1hrow down, to fill, or to ſore 
abroad. Let the critics tell me what certain ſenſe they coul 
put upon either of theſe four words by their mere cognating 
with each other, or by theirderivationfrom the common vetb. 
Again, who could tell met the certain meaning and preciſe 
idea of the word /oneſt in Engliſh, and aſſure me that it ſign, 
fies a man of inte rity, juſtice, and probity, though it is evidem. 
Iy derived from honeſtus in Latin? for honeftus has a very dil. 
ferent idea, and ſignifies @ man of /ome figure in the world, or 
@ man of honour. Let any man judge then how little ſervice 
towords explaining the Hebrew tongue can be furniſhed from 
all the language of Arabia. Surely -a great part of the long 
learned fatignes and tireſome travels of men through this 
country, is almoſt vain and uſeleſs to make the Hebrew bible 
better underſtood. | 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted there may be ſome 
ſmall advantage drawn from the knowledge of it, becauſe 
there is a very antient tranſlation of the New Teſtament in 
that tongue; and perhaps this may ſometimes give a proper 
and oppoſite meaning to a difficult and doubtful text, and of- 
fer a fair hint for recovering the true meaning of the ſcripture 
from the perverſe gloſſes of other writers. But there are ſer. 

<ral commentators and lexicographers who have been acquaint- 
ed with the Syriac language, and have given us the chief 
of theſe hints in their writings on ſcripture. 

After all, ſince none of theſe aſſiſtances can yield us a ſuf- 
ficient proof of a true interpretation, and give us the certain 
ſenſe of a text, who would be perſuaded to waſte any great 
number of his better hours in ſuch dry ſtudies, and in labours 
of ſo little profit? | | 

XXXI Tux Chaldean language indeed is much. nearer to 
the Hebrew, and 1t 1s proper for a divine to have ſome ac- 
guaitance with it, becauſe there are ſeveral verſes or chapters 
of Ezra and DAN IE IL. which are written in that language; 
and the old Jewiſh targums or commentaries, which are wrlt- 
ten in the Chaldean tongue, may ſometimes happen to caſt a 
little tight upon a doubtful ſcripture of the Old Teſtament. 

But it muſt be ſtill owned, that the knowledge of theſe 
ceaſtera tongues does not deſerye to be magnified to ſuch a de- 

| 22 free 


they 
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as ſome of the proficients in them have indulged; wherein 
. have carried matters beyond all reaſon and juſtice, ſince 
W ſcarce any of the molt important ſubjeas of the golpel. of 
BW -Cþrift and the way of ſalvation can gain any advantage from 
| them, : 

XXXII. Tre art of grammar comes new to be mention- 
ed. It is a diſtin thing from the mere knowledge of the 
nanguages; for all mankind are taught from their infancy to 
E fpcak their mother tongue, by a natural imitation of their 
mothers and nurſes, and thoſe who are round about them, 
without any knowledge of the art of grammar, and the vari- 
dus obſervations and rules that relate to it. Grammar indeed 
is nothing elſe but the rules and obſervations drawa from the 
common ſpeech of mankind in their ſeveral languages; and 
E itteaches us to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpell and write with 
& propriety and exactneſs, according to the cuſtom of thoſe, in 
every nation, who are or were ſuppoſed to ſpeak and write 
their own language beſt. Now it is a thame for a man to pre- 
tend to ſcience and ſtudy in any of the three learned profeſ- 
ſions, who is not in ſome meaſure acqueinted with the proprt- 
ety of thoſe languages with which he ought to be converſant. 
in his daily ſtudies, and more elpacially in ſuch as he may 
{ometimes be called upon to write as well as read. 

XXXUI. Next to grammar, we proceed to conſider rhet- 
oric. | 

Now rhetoric in general is the art of perſuading, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe three parts, viz. 1. Convey- 
ing the ſenſe of the ſpeaker to the underſtanding of the hear- 
ers in the cleareſt and moſt intelligible manner, by the plain. 
eſt expreſſions and the moſt lively and ſtriking repreſentations 
of it, ſo that the mind may be thoroughly convinced of the 
tung propoſed. 2. Perſuading the will effectually to chuſe 
or refuſe the thing ſuggeſted and repreſented. g. Raiſing 
the paſſions in the moſt lively and forcible manner, fo as ts 
iet all the foul and every power of nature at work, to purſue 
or avoid the thing in debate, | | 

To attain this end, there is not only a great deal of art 
necellary to the repreſentation of matters to the auditory, but 
alſo in the diſpoſition or method of introducing theſe partic- 
ular repreſentations, together with the reaſons which might 
convince, and the various methods which might perſuade and 


prevail upon the hearers, There arc cartain ſeaſons wherein 
8 | a violent 
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a violent torrent of oration, in 2 diſguiſed and conceals 
method. may be more effectual than all the nice forms of logit 
and reaſoning. The figures of interrogation and exclamation 
have ſometimes a large place and happy effect in this ſort of 
diſcourſe, and no figure of ſpeech ſhould be wanting here, 
where the ſpeaker has art enough happily to introduce it. 

There arc many remarks and rules laid down by the teach. 
ers of this art, to improve a young genius into the gloriguy 
talents whereby TULLY and DEMOSTHENES acquired tha 
amazing influence and ſucceeſs in their own age and nation, 
and that immortal fame through all nations and ages, lt i 
with great advantage theſe rules may be peruſed and learned, 
But a happy genius, a lively imagination, and warm paſſions 
together with a due degree of knowledge and {kill in the ful. 
ject to be debated, and a perpetual peruſal of the writings of 
the beſt orators, and hearing the beſt ſpeakers, will do more 
to make an orator, than all the rules of art in the world, 
without theſe natural talents, and this careful imitation of 

the molt approved and kappieſt orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will preſently ſuppoſe that pleaden 
at the bar have great need of this art of rhetoric ; but it ha 
a juſt doubt, whether pleading in our Britzſh courts of juſtice, 
before a ſaiful judge, ſhould admit any other aid from rhet- 
eric, than that which teaches to open a cauſe clearly, and 
ſpread it in the moſt perſpicuous, complete, and 1:npartial 
manner before the eyes of him that judzes ; for i mpartial 
Juſtice being the thiag which is ſought, there ſhould be 10 
artifices aſoe, no elogueric e or powers of language employ- 
ed to perſuade the will, or work upon the paſſions, leſt the 
decifive ſentence of the judge ſhould be biaſſed or. warped ia 
injuſtice. For this reaſon, Mr. Locks would baniſh all 

jeaders in the law for fees out of his government of Care, 
in his poſthumous works, though perbaps the great man 
might poſſibly be too ſevere in ſo univerſal a cenſure of th 
proſeſion. | . 

ANXV, Bor the caſe is very different with regafd to 
diviges. The eloquence of the pulpit, beyond all controv ei- 
ſy, has a much larger extent. 

Their buſineſs is not to plead a cauſe of right and wrong 
b=fore a wiſe and ſkilful judge, but to addreſs all the ranks 
of mantind, the high and the low, the wile and the unwile, 
the ſober and the vicious, and purſuade them all to puriur 


and perſevere ic virtue with regard to themſclyes, in juice 
al: 


bh 
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nnd goodneſs with regard to their neighbours, and piety to- 
W ..:r4 God. Theſe are affairs of everlaſting importance, and 
E not of the perſons, to whom theſe addreſſes are made, are 
bot wiſe and ſkilful judges, but are influenced and drawn 
W Krongly to the contrary ſide by their own ſinful appetites and 
E paſſions, and bribed or biaſſed by the corrupt cuſtoms of the, 


i ö | world. 
= There is therefore a neceflity not only of a clear and faith-. 


ful repreſentation of things to men, in order to convince their 
zeaſon and judgment, but of all the Kill and force of perſua- 
ſion addreſſed to the will and the paſſions. So TULLY ad- 
dreſſed the whole ſenate of Rome, and DE MOSTHENES, the 
Athenian people, among whom were capacities and inclina- 
tions of infinite variety ; and therefore they made uſe of all 
the lightning and thunder, all the intreaties and terrours, all 
the ſoothing elegancies and the flowery beauties of language, 
with which their art could furniſh them. Divines in 
the pulpit have much the fame fort of hearers, and therefore 
they ſhould imitate thoſe antient examples. The underitand- 
ing indeed ought to be firſt convinced by the plaineſt and 
ſtrongeſt force of reaſon ; but when this 1s done, all the 
powerful motives ſhould be uſed, which have any juſt influ- 
ence upon human nature, all the ſprings of paſſion ſhould be 
touched, to awaken the ſtupid and thoughtleſs into conſidera- 
on, to penetrate and melt the hardeſt heart, to perſuade the 
unwilling, to excite the lazy, to reclaim the obſtinate, and to 
reform the vicious part of mankind, as well as to encourage 
thoſe who are humble and pious, and to ſupport their practice 
and their hope. The tribes of men are ſunk into fo fatal a 
degeneracy and dreadful diſtance from GO p, and from all that 
is holy and happy, that all the eloquence a preacher is maſter 
of, ſhould be employed in order to recover the world from its 
ſhameful ruin and wretchedneſs by the gofpel ofour Saviour 
and reſtore it to virtue and piety, to God and happineſs, by 
the divine power of this goſpel. O may fuch glorious ma- 
ters of ſacred oratory never be wanting in the pulpits of Great 
Britain ! | 
SAXVI, SHALL I now ſpeak ſomething of my ſenti- 
nents concerning poely ? | 
As for books of poeſy, whether in the antient or in the 
modern languages, they are of great uſe to be read in hours 
of leiſure, by all perſons that make any pretence to good eds 
Uatian or learning, and that for ſeveral reaſons. 
1 1. Becauſe 
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and glory of it ought to be preſerved for imitation. I am well 


it, it would have been renowned and glorified by every critics 
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1. Becauſe there are many couplets or ſtanzas Written in 
poetic meaſures, which contain a variety of morals, or rule 
of practice, relating to the common prudentials of manking, 
as well as to matters of religion, and the. poetic numbers add 
very conſiderable force to the memory. 

Befides, many an elegant and admirable ſentiment or de. 
feription of things which are found among the poets, are well 
worth committing to memory, and the particular meaſures of 
verſe greatly affiſt us in recollecting ſuch excellent paſſages, 
which might ſometimes raiſe our converſation from low and 
grovelling ſubjetts. | | | | 

2. In heroic verſe, but eſpecially in the grander lyrics, 
there are fometimes ſuch noble elevations of thought and 
paſſion as illiuminate all things around us, and convey to the 
:zoul moſt exalted and magnificent images and ſublime ſenu- 
ments, Theſe furniſh us with glorious ſprings and medium; 
to raiſe aud aggrandize our concgptions, to warm our ſouls, 
t9 awaken the better paſſions, and to elevate them even to 
divine pitch, and that for devotional purpoſes. It 1s the 
lyric ode which has ſhown to the world ſome of the happieſt 
examples of this kind; and I cannot ſay but this part of poe- 
iy has been my favourite amuſement above all others. 

And for this reaſon it is, that T have never thought the he- 
79ic poems, Greek, Latin, or Engliſh, which have obtained 
the hiche!t fame in the world, are ſufficiently diverſified, ex. 
ted, cr animated, for want of the interſperſion of now and 
then an elegiac or lyric ode. This might have been done 
with great and beautiful propriety, where the poet has intro- 
Euced a ſong at the feaſt, or the joys of a victory, or the 
ſoliloquies of divine ſatisfaction, or the penſive and deſpairing | 


ed the moſt glorious form of poeſy, be bound down and com 
fined to ſuch a long and endleſs umformity of meaſures, when 
it ſhould kindle or melt the ſoul, ſwell or ſink it into all the 
various -and tranſporting changes of which human nature 1s 
capable? | 3 | 
CowrLsEty, in his unfiniſhed fragment of the Davideis, has 
fhown us this way to improvement; and whatever blemiſhes 
may be found in other parts of that heroic eſſay, this beauty 


aſſured that if Home Rand VIRGIL had happened to prabtiſe 
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lam greatly miſtaken, if this wiſe mixture of numbers would 
not be a further reach of perfection than they have ever attain- 
ed to without it; let it be remembered, that it is not nature 
and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and awful reverence for. antiquity 
and the vogue of fallible men, that has eſtabliſhed thoſe Greek 
. and Roman writings as. abſolute and complete patterns. In 
W {everal ages there have been ſome men of learning who have 
very juſtly diſputed this glory, and have pointed to many of 
their miſtakes. | 
3. But ſtill there is another end of reading poeſy, and per- 
haps the moſt conſiderable advantage to be obtained from it 
4 by the bulk of mankind, and that 15, to furniſh our tongues 
with the richeſt and the moſt polite variety of phraſes and 
words upon all occaſians of life or religion. He that writes 
Vell in verſe, will often find a neceſſity to ſend his thoughts 
un ſearch through all the treaſure of words that expreſs any 
one idea in the ſame language, that ſo he may comport with 
A the meaſures, or the rhyme of the verſe which he writes, or 
W with his own moſt beautiful and vivid ſentiments of the 
ching he deſcribes. Now by much reading ofthis kind, we. 
E fhall inſenſibly acquire the habit and {kill of diverſtfying our 
E phraſes upon all occaſions, and of expreſſing our ideas in the 
moſt proper and beautiful language, whether we write or 
ſpeak of the thinks of God or men. 1 
Iltis pity that ſome of theſe harmonious writers have ever 
E indulged any thing uncleanly or impure to defile their paper 
and abuſe the ears of their readers, or to offend againſt the 
ules of the niceſt virtue and politen=ſs ; but ſtill amongſt the 
$ writings of Mr. DRYDEN, and Mr. Perg, and Dr. 
; 70UNG, as well as others, there is a ſufficient choice in our 
8 own, language, wherein we ſhall not find any indecency to 
Hock the moſt modeſt tongue or ear. - 
| Perhaps there has hardly been a writer in any nation, and I 
may dare to affirm, there is none in ours, has a rich and hap- 
bdiertalent of painting to the life, or has ever diſcovered ſuck 
alarge and inexhauſted variety of deſcription, as the celebra- 
W td Mr. Pop E. If you read his tranſlation of Hou R's 
| 112d, you will find almoſt all the terms or phraſes in our 
| tongue that are needful to expreſs any thing that is grand os 
E Pagnilicent ; but if you purſue his Odyſſey, which deſcends 
3 much more into common life, there is ſcarce any uſeful ſub - 
e of diſcourſe or thoug ht, or any ordinary OCCurrencs 
3 which 
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198 or THE SCIENCES, Part.), 
which he has not cultivated and dreſſed in the moſt propti 
language; and yet ſtill he has ennobled and enlivened eier 
the lower ſubjeQs with the brighteſt and moſt agreradle ornas 
ments. 

I ſhould add here alſo, that if the ſame ite kay 
frequently employed his pen on divine themes, his ſhort "po 
em on the MEs1An, and ſome part of his letter, between 
ABELARD and ELO1SA, with that ode on the dying Chril. 
tian, &c. ſufficiently e us, thathis pen would have honour. 
ably imitated ſome of the tender ſcenes of penitential lorrow, 
as well as the ſublimer odes of the Hebrew Pfalmiſt, ang 
perhaps diſcovered to us in a better manner than any othe 


- wranflation has done, how great a poet ſat upon the throne of 


Ifrael 
4. After all that 1 have ſaid, there is yet a further uſe of 


_ Fading poeſy, and that is, when the mind has been fatigue! 


with ſtudies of a more Jaborious kind, or when it is any waz; 
unfit for the purſuit of more difficult ſubjects, it may be ax 5 
were unbent, and repoſe itſelf a While on the flowery meat 
ews where the muſes dwell. It is a very ſenſible relief to te 
foul when it it over tired, to amuſe itſelf with the number 
and the beautiful ſentiments of the poets, and in a little tue 
this agreeable amuſement way recover the Jlanguid fpiiitzts 
activity and more important ſervice, 

XXXVII. ALL this I propoſe to the world as my beſt a 
ſervations about reading of verſe. But if the queſtion were 
offered to me, Shall a ſtudent of a bright genius never divert 
himſelf with writing poeſy ? I would anſwer, Ves, when be 
cannot poſlibly help it; a lower genius in mature year 
would heartily with that he had ſpeat much time in reading 
the beſt authors of this kind, and employed much fewer hou:s 
in writing, But it muſt be confeſſed, or ſuppoſed at laß. 
that there may be ſeaſons when it is hardly poſſible fer a pe- 
etic ſoul to reſtrain the fancy or quench the flame, when it 
Þard to ſuppreſs the exuberant flow of lofty ſentiments, ard 
prevent the imagination from this ſort of ſtyle or language; 
2nd that 1s the only ſeaſon, I think, wherein this znclin2tio 
ſhould be indulged ;'eſpectally by perſons who have devo: ed 
themſelves to profeſſions of a different kind; and one rea 


5, becauſe what they writs in that hour is more likely to c. 
Tj 
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in it ſome appearance above nature, ſome happy imitation 
1 of the dictates of the muſe.“ 

XXXVIII. THERE are other things beſides hiſtory, gram- 
mar, languages, rhetoric, and poeſy, which have been includ- 
ed under the name of philological knowledge; ſuch as an ac- 
W c:intance with the notions, cuſtoms, manners, tempers, 

poll, &c. of the various nations of the earth or the diſtinct ſecis 
and tribes of mankind. Thus is neceſſary in order to under- 


| gentleman, ought to obtain ſome acquaintance with theſe 
things, without "which he can never read hiſtory to any great 
advantaze ; nor can he maintain his own ſtation and charac- 
ter in I. fe with dignity and honour without ſome inſight inte 
them. 
XXXIX. srupk NTs in divinity ought to ſeek a larger 
acquaig ztance with the Jewiſh laws, their polity, cuſtoms, &c. 
3n order to nnderitand many paſſages of the Old and New 
Teflament, and to vindicate the ſacred writers from the re- 
proaches of infidels. An acquaintance alſo with many of the 
Roman and Greecian affairs is needful to explain ſeveral texts 
of ſeripture in the New Teſtament, to lead ſincere enquirers 
into the true and genuine ſenſe of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, 
and to guard their writings from the unreaſonable cavils oz 
men. 

XL. THE art of criticiſm is reckoned by ſome as a diſtinct 
part of Philology; but it is in truth nothing elſe than a more 
exact and accurate knowledge or {kill in the other parts of it, 
and & readineſs to apply that knowledge on all occaſions, in 
order to judge well of what relates to t hefok ſubjects, to explain 
het is obſcure in the authors which we read, to ſupply what 


antient copics, to correct the miſtakes of authors and editors 
in the ſeuſe or v. ords, to reconcile the controverfies of the 
earned, and by thefe means to ſpread a inſter knowledge of 
heſe thin 33 among the inquiſitive e part of nankind. 
Every man who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if he 


doth not arile to be a critic himſelf in philological matters, 
he 
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ſtand hiſtory the better; and every man, who is a lawyer or a 


1; detective, and amend what is erroneous in manuſcripts or 
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he ſhould be frequently eonverſing with thoſe books, whey, 
er dictionaries, paraphraſts, commentators, or other Criticy 
which may relieve any difficulties he meets with, and give hin 
more exact acquaintance with thoſe ſtudies which he puiſuts 

And whenever any perſon is zrrived to ſuch a degree g 
Knowledge in theſe things as to furniſh him well for the yz, 
tice of criticiſm, let him take great care that pride and van. 
ty, contempt of others, with inward wrath and inſolence, 4 
not mingle themſelves with his remarks and cenſures, I 
him remember the common frailties of human nature, ay 
the miſtakes to which the wiſeſt of men are ſometimes liable 
that he may practiſe this art with due modeſty and candor 
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Wo expreſſion, he may change the phraſe into ſeveral forms, 
ner 1aft he hits the underſtanding of his icholar, and en- 
ohtens it in the juſt idea of truth. 
W 3clides this, a tutor ſhould be a perſon of a happy and con- 
Wicſcending temper, who has patience to bear with a llowneis 
of perception, or want of ſagacity in ſome learners, He 
gauld alſo have much candour of ſoul, to paſs a gentle cen- 
dure on their impertinences, and to pity them in their mif- 
W cakes, and uſe every mild and engaging method for infinuat- 
W ing knowledge into thoſe who are willing anddiligent in ſeek- 
ns truth as well as reclaiming thoſe who are wandering into er- 
bor. But of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already, in a chapter ot 
E the former part, and ſhall have occaſion to expreſs ſomething 
more of it ſhortly. 
A very pretty and uſeful way to lead a perſon into the 
bkuovledge of any particular truth is, by queſtion and anſwer, 
which is the Socratical method of diſputation, and therefore I 
refer the reader to that chapter or ſection which treats of it. 
On this account, dialogues are uſed as a polite and pleaſant 
method of leading gentlemen and ladies into ſome of the ſci. 
| ences, who ſeek not the moſt accurate and methodical treaſure 


of learning. | 
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inſtructing ſtudents in any of the ſciences is, by reading lec- 
tures, as tutors in the academy do to their pupils. | 

The firſt work is to chuſe a book. well written, which con- 
tains a ſhort: ſcheme or abſtract -of that ſcience ; or at leaſt, 
it ſhould not bea very copious and diffuſive treatiſe. Or, it 
the tutor knows not any ſuch book already written, he ſhould 
draw up an abſtract of that ſcience himſelf, containing the 
moſt ſubſtantial and important parts of it, diſpoſed in ſuch a 
method as he beſt approves, | 


4 4 1 9 L » * 
on which the tutor ſhould paraphraſe in this manner, name- 
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© pecially what is dark and difficult ſhould be opened and 
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DE dubidus, It mii q alto be bxed and determined. 
| M acre te arguments are ſtrong and cogent, they ſhout: 
„e entorced by fome further parephraſe, and the truth of the 
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But the moſt uſual, and perhaps the moſt excellent way of 


Let a chapter or ſection of this be read daily by the learner, 
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"2h METHOD OF TEACHING Part it; 
inferences ſhould be made plainly to appear. Where the 
arguments are weak and inſufficient, they ſhould be either 
confirmed or rejected as uſeleſs ; and new arguments, if nee 
be, ſhould be added to ſupport that doctrine. | 

What is treated very conciſely in the author ſhould45 
amplified, and where ſeveral things are laid cloſely togethg 
they muſt be taken to pieces and opened by parts. 

Where the tutor differs from the author which he reads, he 
ſhould gently point out and confute his miſtakes, | 

Where the method and order of the book is juſt and hay, 
Py, it ſhould be purſued. and commended ; where it is de. 
ſective and irregular, it ſhould be correfted. 

The moſt neceſſary, the moſt remarkable and uſeful parts 
of that treatiſe, or of that fcience, ſhould be peculiarly re- 
commended to the learners, and preſſed upon them, that they 
would retain it in memory; and what is more unneceſſary or 
fuperfluous ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, leſt the learner ſhould 
ſpend too much time in the more needleſs parts of a {ci 
ence.' | | 

The various ends, uſes, and ſervices of that ſcience, or of 
any part of it, ſhould be alſo declared and exemplified, as far a; 
the tutor hath opportunity and furniture to do it; particularly. 
in mathematics and natural philoſophy. | 

And if there be any thing remarkably _ or deſec- 
tive in the ſtyle of the writer, it is proper for the tutor t9 


make a juſt remark upon it. 


While he is reading and explaining any particular treatiſ- 
to his pupils, he may compare the different editions of the 
fame book, or different writers upon the ſame ſubject; he 
ſhould inform them where that ſubject is treated by other au- 
thors, which they may peruſe, and lead his diſciples thereby 
to a further elucidation, confirmation, or improvement of 
that theme of diſcourſe in which he is inſtructing them. 

It is alluring and agreeable to the Iearner alſo, now and then 
to be entertained with ſome hiſtorical remarks, or any occure 
rences or uſeful tories which the tutor has met with, relating 
to the ſeveral parts of ſuch a ſcience, provided he does not 
put off his pupils merely with ſuch ſtories, and neglect t9 
give them a folid and rational information of the theme in 
hand. Teachers ſhould endeavour, as far as poſſible, to jon 
profit and pleaſure together, and mingle delight with theilt 
indrofions ; but at the ſame time they muſt take heed, that 
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Communication of Uſeful Knowledge, 


—— 


INTRODUCTION 


'T HE chief deſign of the former part of this book, 
is to lead us into proper methods for the improvement of our 
| knowledge ; let us now confider what are the beſt means of 
improving the minds of others, and of communicating to them 
the knowledge which we have acquired. If the treaſures of 
| the mind ſhould be hoarded up and concealed, they would 
profit none beſides the poſſeſſor, and even his advantage by 
the poſſeſſion would be poor and narrow, {in compariſon of 
„hat the ſame treaſures would yield, beth to himſelf and to 
the world, by a free communication and diffuſion of them. 
Large quantities of knowledge acquired and reſerved by one 
man, like heaps of gold and filver, would contract a ſort of 
ruſt and diſagreeable aſpect, by lying in cverlaſting ſecrecy 
and ſilence; but they are burniſhed and glitter by perpetual 
circulation, through the tribes of mankind, 
The 


1 METHOD OF TEACHING Pen II 


The two chief ways of conveying knowledge to others, are, 
that of verbal inſtruction to our diſciples, or by writing and 
publiſhing our thoughts tothe world. | | 

Here therefore I ſhall firſt propoſe ſome obſervations which 
relate tothe conveyance of knowledge to others, by regylz 
lectures of verbal inſtruction, or by converſation ; I ſhall je. 
prefent ſeveral of the chief prejudices of which learners re 
in danger, with directions to guard againſt them, and then 
mention ſome of the eaſieſt and moſt effectual ways of coy. 
vincing perſons of their miſtakes, and of dealing with their 

underſtandings, when they labour under the power of prejy. 
dice. I ſhall afterwards add, by way of appendix, an eflay 
written many years ago, on the fubje of education, when 1 
deſigned a more complete treatiſe of it. 
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Methods of Teaching and Reading LeGures, 


H E that has learned any thing thoroughly, in a clear 


zud methodical manner, and has attained a diſtinet perception, 


and an ample ſurvey of the whole ſubjea, is generally 


beſt prepared to teach the ſame ſubject in a clear and caſy 
method; for having acquired a large and diftinQ idea of it, 
and made it familiar to himſelf by frequent meditation, read- 
ing, and occaſional diſcourſe ; he is ſuppoſed to ſee it on all 
tides, to graſp it with all its appendices and relations in one 
ſurvey, and is better able to repreſent it to the learner in all 
its views, with all its properties, relations and conſequences. 
He knows which view. or fide of the ſubje& to hold out fiſt 
to his diſciple, and how to propoſe to his underſtanding that 
part of it which is eaſieſt to apprehend; and alſo knows how 
to ſet it in ſuch alight, as is moſt likely to allure and to aſſt 

hrs further inquiry. | | 
But it is not every one who is a great ſcholar that always 
becomes the happieſt teacher, even though he may have a 
clear conception, and a methodical as well as an extenſive 
ſurvey of the branches of any {cience. He muſt alſo be well 
acquainted with words, as well as ideas, in a proper variety; 
that when his diſciple does not take in the ideas in one = 
< | | 0 
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A teacher ſhould not only obſerve the different: ſpirit and 


boumour among his ſcholars, but he ſhould watch the various 
WE cforts of their reaſon, and growth of their anderſtanding. 

W He ſhould praQtiſe in his young nurſery of learning, as a ſkil- 
W ful gardger does in his vegetable dominions, and apply pru- 
dent methods of cultivation toxvery plant. Let him with a 
W viſcreet and gentle hand, nip or prune the irregular ſhoots, 
ler him guard and encourage the tender buddings of the un- 


derſtanding, till they be raiſed to. a bloſſom, and let him 


I kindly cheriſh the younger fruits. | 


The tutor ſhould take every occaſion to inſtil knowledge 


into his diſciples, and make uſe of every occurrence in life, 


to raiſe ſome profitable converſation upon it; he ſhould fre. 
quently inquire ſomething of his diſciples, that may ſet their 
young reaſon to work, and teach them how to form inferenc- 
es, and to draw one propoſition out of another. 
| Reaſon being that faculty of the mind which he has to 
deal with in his pupil, let him endeavour by all proper and 
familiar methods to call-it into-exerciſe, and to enlarge the 
powers of it. He ſhould take frequent opportunities to ſhew 
them when an idea is clear or confuſed, when the propoſ:- 
tion is evident or doubtful, and when an argument is feeble or 
Arong. And by this means the minds will-be ſo formed, that 
whatfoever he propoſes with evidence and ſtrength of reaſon, 
they will readily receive. 

When any uncommon appearances ariſe in the natural, 
moral, or political world, he ſhould invite and inſtxyft them 
to make their remarks on it, and give them the beſt reflec- 


tions of his own, for the improvement of their minds. 


He ſhould by all means make it appear that he loves his 
Pupils, and that he ſeeks nothing ſo much as their increaſe of 
knowledge, and their growth in all valuable acquirements; 
this will engage their affeQion to his perſon, and. procure a 
juſc attention to his lectures. | 

And indeed there is but little hope, that a teacher ſhould 
obtain any ſucceſs in his in ſtrudions, unleſs thoſe that hear 
him have ſome good degree of eſteem and reſpett for his per- 
{on and character. And here I cannot but take notice by the. 
way, that it is a matter of infinite and unſpeakable injury to 
the people of any town or pariſh, where the miniſter lies un- 


S der contempt. If he has procured it by his own conduct, 
| Ac is doubly criminal, becauſe of the injury he dees to the 


{ouls 
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fouls of them that hear him; but if this contempt and re, 
proach be caſt upon bim by the wicked, malicious, and yg. 
Juſt cenſures ef men, they muſt bear all the Ul conſequences 
of receiving no good by his labours, and will be accountable 
hereafter to the great and divine judge of all. 

It would be very neceffary to add in this place, if tutorg 
were not well apprized of it before, that fince learners arg 
obliged to ſeek a divine bleſſing on their ſtudies, by fervent 
prayer to the God of all wiſdom, their tutors ſhould go be. 
fore them in this pious practice, and make daily addrelles te 
þcaven for the fucceſs of their inſtructions. 


. 
c nr 
4 an Infiruftive Style, 


. H E moſt neceflary, and the moſt uſeful charac. 
ter of a ſtyle fit for imflrutton is, that it be plain, perſpicu« 
ous, and eaſy. And here I ſhall frſt point out all thoſe er- 
Fours in ſtyle, which diminiſh or deftroy the perſpicuity of it, 
and the: mention a few directions, how to obtain a perſpicu- 
ous and eaſy ſtyle. 

The errours 5 a ſtyle, which muſt be avoided by teachers 


are theſe that follow. 

I. THe uſe of many foreign words, which are not ſuft- 
ciently naturalized and mingled with the language which we 
ſpeak or write. It is true, that in teaching the ferences in 
Engliſn, we muſt ſometimes uſe words borrowed from the 
Greek and Latin, for we have not in Engliſh names for a 
variety of ſubjects which belong to tearning ; but when a 
man affects upon all occaſions, to bring in long ſounding 
words from the ancient languages without neceſſity, and min- 
gles French and other outlandiſh terms and phraſes, where plain 
Engliſh would ſerve as well, he betrays a vain and fooliſh 

genius unbecoming a teacher. 

II. Avornd a fantaſlic learned ſtyle, borrowed from the 
various ſciences, where the ſubject and matter do not require 


the uſe of them, Do not affect terms of art on every occa- 
dion 
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| ebe LECTURES . 
they do not tio amuſe the ears, 10 gratify the fancy of 
their diſciples, without enriching their minds. 

In reading lectures of inſtruction, let the cennties be very-. .. 4 
ſolicitous that the learners take up his meaning, and therefore 
he ſhould frequently inquire, whether he expreſſes himſelf 
intelligibly, whether they underſtand his ſenſe, and take in 
all his ideas, as he endeavours to conyey them in his own 
forms of ſpeech. 

It is neceſſary that he who inſtruQts others, ſhould ufe the 
moſt proper ſtyle for the conveyance: of his ideas eaſily i intq 
the minds of thoſe who hear him; and though in teaching 
the ſciences, a perſon is not confined to the fame rules by 
which we muſt govern our language in converſation, for he 
muſt neceſſarily make uſe of many terms of art and hard 
words, yet he ſhould never, uſe them merely to ſhew his 
learning, nor affect ſounding language without neceſſity; 
2 caution which we ſhall ſoon further inculcate. 

I think it very convenient and,proper, if not abſolutely 
necefſary, that when a tutor reads, a following lecture to his 
pupils, he ſhould run over the foregoing lecture in queſtions 
propoſed to them, and by this means acquaint himſelf with 
their daily proficiency“. It is vain for the learner to object, 
furely we are not ſchool boys, to ſay our leſſons again; we 
came to be taught, and not to be catechiſed and examined. 
Bat alas] how is it poſſible for a teacher to proceed in his 
inſtructions, if he knows not how far the learner takes in and 
remembers what he has been taught ? 

Beſides, I muſt generally believe, it is ſloth or 1dleneſs, it is 
real ignorance, incapacity, or unreaſonable pride, that makes 
a learner refuſe to give his teacher an account how far he has 

| profited by his laſt inſt ructions. For want of this conſtant 
examination, young gentlemen have ſpent ſome idle and uſe- 


leſs years, even under the daily labours and inſpection of a 
learned 
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* Note, This precaution, though never to be neglected, is 
ef eſpecial importance when 4 Pupil is entering on ary net 
_ of learning, where tt is abſolutely n*cefſary the Funda- 

er defenttions and principles ſaould nat only be clearly une 
, dec, but ſhould be rendered very familiar to the mind; 

end probably moſt tutors have found young perſons ſadly bewil- 
dered as they have gone on in their lectures, for want of a litik 
mare Patience and care tn this ro/peft, 
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8 METHOD 


Harned teacher; and they have Ho — . academy 
:thout the gain of any one ſcience, and even with the ſhame. 

ful loſs of their claſſical learning, that is, the knowledge of 

.- Greek and Latin, which they had leant in the grammar 
ſchool. : . 

— Let the teacher always accommodate himſelf to the genius, 

i temper, and capacity of his diſciples, and practiſe various 

+ methods of prudence to allure, perſuade, and aſſiſt every one 

| of them in their purſuit of knowledge. | 

Where the ſcholar has leſs ſagacity, let the Rode Bi enlarge 
his illuſtrations 5 let him ſearch and find out-where the learn- 
er flicks, what is the difficulty ; and. thus let him help the 
labouring intel lect. 

Where the learner manifeſts "PEP genius, and. a ſpright- 
ly. curioſity by frequent inquiries; let the teacher oblige ſuch 
an inquiſitive foul by ſatisfying thoſe queſtions, as far as may 
be done by decency and conveniency.; and where theſe in- 
quiries are unſeaſonable, let him not ſilence the young in- 
quirer with a magiſterial rebuff, but with much. candour and 
gentleneſs polipone thoſe queſtions, and.refer them to a prop- 
er hour. 

Curioſity is a uſeful ſpring of knowledge; it ſhould be en. 
couraged in children, and awakened by frequent and familiar 
methods of talking, with them. It ſhould be indulged in 
youth, but not without a prudent moderation. In. thoſe who 
have too much, it ſhould be limited by a wiſe and gentle re- 
ſtraint or delay, leſt by. wandering after every thing, they 
learn nothing to perfection. In thoſe who have too little, 
it ſhould be excited, leſt they grow ſtupid, narrow ſpirited, 
{elf ſatisfied, and-never attain a treaſure of ideas or an aptitude 
of underſtanding. 

Let not the teacher demand or expect things too ſublime 
and difficult from the humble, modeſt, and fear ful diſciple; 

„ And where ſuch a one gives a juſt and er anſwer, even to 
pin and ealy queitions, let him have words of commenda- 
':an and love ready for him. Let him encourage every ſpark | 
' ot kindling light, till it grow up to bright evidence and con- 
hrmed knowledge. 4 | 
Waere he finds a lad pert, poſitive, and preſuming, let the 
tutor take every juſt occaſion to ſhew lim his error; let him 
ſet the abſurdity in complete light before him, and convince 
kim by a full demonſtration of his miſtake, till he ſees and 
i2e)s it, and learns to be modeſt and humble. A 
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Fon, nor ſeek to ſhow your learning by ſounding words and 
dark phraſes ; this is properly called pedantry. | 

Young preachers juſt come from the ſchools, are often 
tempted to fill their ſermons with logical and metaphyſical 
terins in explaining the text, and feed their hearers with ſo- 
norous words of vanity. This ſcholaſtic language, perhaps, 
may flatter their own ambition, and raiſe a wonderment at 
their learning among the ſtaring multitude, without any Mane 
ner of influence toward the inſtruction of the ignorant, or the 
reformation of the immoral or impious; theſe terms of art 
are but the tools of an artificer, by which his work is wrought 
in private; but the tools ought not to appear in the finiſhed 
workmanſhip. | "= 

There are ſome perſons ſo fond of geometry, that they 
bring in lines and circles, tangents and parabolas, theorems, 
problems, and poſtulates, upon all occaſions. Others who 
have dealt.in aſtronomy, borrow even their nouns and their 
verbs, in their common diſcourſe, from the ſtars and planets ; 
inſtead of ſaying, Jac 083 had twelve ſons, they tell you, IA- 
coBhad as many ſons as there are ſigns in the zodiac. If they 
deſcribe an inconſtant perſon, they make a planet of him, 
and ſet him forth in all his appearances, direct, retrograde, 
and ſtationary. If a candle be ſet behind the ſcreen, they 
call it eclipſed ; and tell you fine ſtories of the orbit and the 
revolutions, the radi: and the limb, or circumference of a 
cart wheel, | | | : 
Others again dreſs up their ſenſe in chymical language, 
extracts and oils, ſalts and eſſences, exalt and invigorate their 
diſcourſes ; a great wit with them, is ſublimated ſpirit; and a 
blockhead, is caput mortuum. A certain doctor in his bill, 
ſwells in his own idea when he tells the town, that he has 
been counſellor to the conſellors of ſeveral kings and princes, 
and that he has arrived at the knowledge of the green, black, 
and golden dragon, known only to magicians and hermetic | 
philoſophers. It would be well if the quacks alone had a 0 
patent for this language, 5 5 es is 

III. THERE are ſome fine affected words that are uſed f 
only at court, and ſome peculiar phraſes that are ſounding 
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or gaudy, and belong only to the theatre; theſe ſhould not Ut 
come into the lectures of inſtruction; the language of poets | 1 
has too much of metaphor in it, to lead mankind into clear a 1 
ud diſtinct ideas of things ; the buſineſs of poely is to Arike | 
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the ſoul with a glaring light, and to urge the paſſions into 2 
flame by ſplendid ſhews, by-ſtrong images, and a pathetic ye. 
hemence of ſtyle; but it is another ſort of ſpeech, that is het 
ſuited to lead the calm inquirer into juſt conceptions of 
things. 7 1 
IV. THERE is a mean vulgar ſtyle, borrowed from the 
lower ranks of mankind, the baſeſt characters, and meaneſt 
affairs of life; this is alſo to be avoided ; for it ſhould be 
ſuppoſed, that perſons of a liberal education, have not been 
bred up within the hearing of ſuch language, and- conſe. 
quently they cannot underſtand it; beſides, that it would 
create very offenſive ideas, ſhould we borrow. even fimiles for 
ülluſtration from the ſcullery, the dunghill, and the jakes. 
V. AN obſcure and myſterious manner of expreſſion and 
(Cloudy language is to be avoided. Some perſons have been 
led by education or by ſome fooliſh prejudices, into a dark and 
unintelligible way ofthinking and ſpeaking, and this continues 
with them all their lives, and clouds and confounds their ideas. 
Perhaps ſome of theſe may have been bleſſed with a great and 
comprehenſive genius, with ſublime natural parts, and a torrent 
of ideas flowing in upon them; yet for want of clearneſs, in 
the manner of their conception and language, they ſometimes 
drown their ewn ſubject of diſcourſe, and overwhelm their 
argument in darkneſs and perplexity. Such preachers as 
Have read much of the myſtical divinity of the Papiſts, and 
imitated their manner of expreſſion, have many times buried 
a fine underſtanding under the obſcurity of fuch a flyle. 
VI. Along and tedious ſtyle is very improper for 2 
teacher, for this alſo leſſens the perſpicuity of it. Some 
Tearned writers are never ſatisfied, unleſs they fill up every 
ſentence with a great number of ideas and ſentiments ; they 
ſwell their propoſitions to an enormous ſize by explications, 
exceptions and precautions, left they Thould be miſtaken, and 
crowd them all into the ſame period; they involve and 
darken their diſcourſe by many a parentheſis, and prolong 
theirſentences to a tireſome extent, beyond the reach of a 
common comprehenſion; ſuch ſort of writers or ſpeakers 
may be rich in knowledge, but they are ſeldom fit to commu- 
nicate it. He that would gain a happy talent for the inſtruc- 
tion of others, muſt know how to diſentangle and divide his 
thoughts, if too many of them are ready to crowd into one 


paragraph; and let him rather ſpeak three ſentences _— 
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and perſpicuouſly, which the hearer receives at once with 


his cars and his ſoul, than crowd all the thoughts into one 
ſentence, which the hearer has forgetten before he can un- 


derſtand it. | 
But this leads me to the next thing I propoſed, which Was 


to mention ſome methods, whereby ſuch a perſpicuity of 
ſtyle may be obtained as is proper for inſtruction. 
1. Accuſtom yourſeff to read thoſe authors who think and 


write with great clearneſs and evidence, ſuch as convey their 


ideas into your underſtanding, as faſt as your eye or tongue 
can run over their ſentences; this will imprint upon the 
mind a habit of imitation, we ſhall learn the ſtyle with 
which we are very converſant, and pradiſe it with eaſe and 
ſucceſs. 


2. Get a diſtinct and comprehenſive knowledge of the ſub- 
jet winch you treat of; ſurvey it on all ſides, and make 


zourſeli perfect maſter of it; then you will have all the ſen- 
t1ments that relate to it in your view and under your com. 
mand, and your tongue will very eaſily clothe thoſe ideas 
with words which your mind has firſt made fo familiar and 
caſy to itſelf, 


Scrivends recte japere eſt et Frincipium et fons, 
Terbague 1 rovifam rem non :nvita ſeguentua. 


Hon. de Arte Poet. 


Good teaching 7 from 4 knowledge ſprings, 
Fords will make haſte to follow things. 


3. Br well ſkilled in the language which you ſpeak ; 
quaint yourſelf with all the idioms and ſpecial phraſes of 
it, which are neceſſary to convey the needful ideas on the 
ſubject of which you treat, in the moſt various and moſt eaſy 


manner to the underſtanding of the hearer; the variation of 


2 phraſe in ſeveral forms is of admirable ule to infirad, it is 


like turning ell ſides of the ſubyeQ to view; and if the learn- . 


er happens not ta take in the ideas in one form -of ſpcech, 
probably another may be ſu gels ful for that end. 

Upon this account I have always thought it an ſa, 
manner of inftraQtion, which is uſed in ſome Latin {chools, 
which they call variation. Take ſome plain ſentence 1n the 
Lagliſh tongue, and then turn it into many forms in Latin; 

Vor. 3 as 
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as. for inſtance, a wolf let into the ſheep fold, will deyour the 
ſheep. Ff you let a wolf into the fold, the ſneep will be de- 
voured; the wolf will devour the ſheep, if the ſheep fold he 


left open. If the fold be not left ſhut carefully, the wolf 


will devour the ſheep ; the ſheep will be devoured by the 
wolf, if it find the way anto the fold open. There is no de- 
Fence of the ſheep from the wolf, unleſs it be kept out of the 
Fold. A flaughter will be made among the ſheep, if the 
wolf can get into the fold. Thus by turning the active voice 
ef verbs into the paſſive, and the nominative caſe of nouns 
into the accuſative, and altering the connexion of ſhort ſen. 
tences by different adverbs or conjunRions, and by ablative 
caſes with a prepoſition brought inſtead of the nominative, 
or by participles ſometimes put inſtead of verbs, the negation 
of and the contrary, inſtead of the aſſertion of the thing firſt 

ropoſed, a great variety of forms of ſpeech will be created, 
which ſhall expreſs the ſame ſenſe. 

4. Acquire a variety of words, a copia verborum; let your 
memory be rich in ſynonymous terms or words, expreſſing 
the ſame happy effect with the variation of the ſame thing; 
this will not only attain the phraſes in the foregaing direction, 
but it will add a beauty alſo to your ſtyle, by ſecuring you 
from an appearance of tautology, or repeating the ſame words 
too often, which ſometimes may diſguſt the ear of the learn. 
T. | | 
5. Learn the art of ſhortening your ſentences, by dividing . 
as long complicated period into two or three ſmall ones. 
When others connett and join two or three fentences in one 
by relative pronouns, as which, whereof, wherein, whereto, 
&c. and by parentheſes frequently iaſerted ; do you rather 
divide them into diſtinct periods, or at leaſt if they muſt be 
united, let it be done rather by conjunctions and copulatives, 
that they may appear like diſtin& ſentences, and give leſs con- 


fuſton to the hearer or reader. 


I know no method fo effeftual to learn what I mean, as to 
take now and then ſome page of an author, who is guilty of 
fuch a long involved parenthetical ſtyle, and tranſlate it into 


plainer Fn lich, by dividing the ideas or the ſentences afun- 


der, and multiplying the periods, till the language become 
nooth and eaſy, and intelligible at firſt reading. | 
6. Lal k frequently to Young and «van perſons, ae 


11 bios which re new and unknown 40 them, and be dil gent 
ts 
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w inquire whether they underſtand you or not; this will put 
you upon changing your phraſes and forms of ſpeech in a 


variety, till you can hit their OY: 10 convey your ideas . 


into their underſtanding. 


5 >< 
c HAN. II. ET oy 


Of convincing other Perſms of any Truth ; or de- 


livering them from Errours and Miſtakes, 


LL 


' ' HEN weare arrived at a juſt and rational 


elabliſhment in an opinion, whether it relate to religion or 


. common life, we are naturally deſirous of bringing all the 
world into our ſentiments ; and this proceeds from the affec- 
tation and pride of ſuperiour influence upon the judgment of 
our fellow creatures, much more frequently than it does from 
a ſenſe of duty or love to truth; ſo vicious and corrupt is 
human nature. Yet there is fuch a thing to be found as an 
honeſt and fincere delight in propagating truth, arifing from 
a dutiful regard to the honour of our Maker, and an hearty 
love to mankind. Now if we would be ſucceſsful in our at- 
tempts to convince men of their errours, and to promote the 
truth, let us diveſt ourſelves as far as poſſible of that pride and 
afectation, which I mentioned before, and ſeek to acquire 
that diſintereſted love to men and zeal for the truth, which 
will naturally lead us into the beſt mothods to promote it. 
And here the following directions may be uſeful, 


I. Ir you would convince a perſon of his miſtake, chuſe 
2 proper place, a happy hour, and the fitteſt concurrent cir- 


eumſtances for this purpoſe. Do not unſeaſonably ſet upon 
tum when he has engaged in the midſt of other affairs, but 


when his ſoul is at liberty, and at leiſure to hear and attend. 


Accoſt him not upon that ſubject, when his ſpirit is ruffled 
er diſeompoſed with any occurrences of life, and eſpecially 
when he has heated his paſſions in the defenſe of a contrary 
opinion; but rather ſeize a golden opportunity, when ſome 
occurrences of life may caſt a favourable aſpect upon the 
truth of which you would convince him, or which mey throw 


tne dark and unhappy colour or conſequences upon that 
errour 


— 


N 


* 
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8 
errour from which you would fain deliver him. There are 
ſome Moltffima tempora fund:, ſome very agreeable moments 
af addreſlinga perſon, which if rightly managed, may render 
your attempts more ſucceſsful, and his conviction eaſy and 
Pleaſant. | | 
II. MAaKkE it appear by your whole conduct to the perſon 
vou would teach, that you mean him well, that your deſign 
is not to triumph over his opinion, nor to expoſe his igno- 
rance, or his incapacity of defending what he aſſerts. Let 
him ſee that it is not your aim to advance your own charac 
ter as a diſputant, nor to ſet yourſelf up for an inſtruftor to 
mankind ; but that you love bim; and ſeek his true intereſt; 
and not only aſſure him of this in words, when you are enter- 
ing on an argument with him, but let the whole of your con- 
duct to him at all times demonſtrate your real friend{hip for 
him. Truth and argument come with. particular force from 
the mouth of one whom we truſt and love. | 
HI. Tas ſofteſt and gentleſt addreſs to the erroneous, 
is the beſt way to convince them of their miflake. Some 
times it is neceſſary to reprefent to your opponent, that he is 
not far from the truth, and that you would fain draw him a little 
nearer toit; commend and eſtabliſh whatever he ſays that is juſt 
and true, as our blefſed Saviour treated the young ſcribe, w hen he 
anf wered well cor cerning the two great commandments; ' Thou 
ert not far,” ſays our Lord, from the kingdom of heaven, 
Mark xii, 34. Imitate the mildneſs and conduct of the 
bleſſed IE SUS. | 
Come as near to your opponent as you can in all your pro- 
_ poſitions, and yield to him as much as you dare in a conſiſtence 
with truth and juſtice. 1 ih 
It is a very great and fatal miſtake in perſons who attempt 
io convince or reconcile others to their party, when. the) 
make the difference appear as wide as poſhble ; this 1s ſhock- 
ing to any perſon who is to be convinced, be will chule 
rather to keep and maintain his own opinions, if he cannot 
come into yours without renouncing and abandoning ever) 
thing that he believed before. Human nature muſt be flat. 
tered a little as well as reaſoned with, that ſo the argument 
may be able to come at his underſtandihg, which otherwile 
will be thruſt off at a diſtance, If you charge a man wit 
nonſenſe and abſurdities, with hereſy and ſelf contradiction 


you take a very wrong ſtep towards eonvincing him. 
| Remember 
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Remember that errour is not to be rooted out of the mind 
of man by reproaches and railings, by flaſhes of wit and biting 


Jelts, by loud exclamations or ſharp ridicule; long declama- 


tions and. triumph over our neighbour's miſtake, will not 
prove the way to convince him; theſe are ſigns either of a 
bad cauſe, or of want of arguments or capacity for the de- 
fence of a good one. 

IV. SET therefors a conflant watch over yourſelf, let 
you grow warm in diſpute before you are aware. The paſ- 
fions never clear the underſtanding, but raiſe darkneſs, clouds, 

and confuſion in the ſoul; human nature is like water which 
has mud at the bottom of it, it may be clear while it is calm 
and undiſturbed, and the ideas like ꝓebbles appear bright at 
the bottom; but when once it is ſtirred and moved by paiſion, 
the nodes uppermoſt, and fpreads- confuſion and darkneſs 
over all the ideas; you cannot fet things in ſo juſt and clear 
a light before the eyes of your neighbour, while your own 
conceptions are clouded with heat and paſſion, 

Beſides, when your own ſpirits are a little diſturbed; and 
your wrath is awakened, this naturally kindles the ſame fire 


in your correſpondent, and prevents him from taking in your 
ideas, were they ever ſo clear; for his paſſions are engaged 


all on a ſudden for the defence of his own miſtakes, and they 
combat as fiercely as yours do, which Do * * awak⸗ 


ened on the fide of truth. 


To provoke a perſon whom you would convince, not only 
rouſes his anger, and ſets it againfl your doctrine.; but directs 
its reſentment againſt your perſon, as well as againft all your 


inſtructions and arguments. You mult treat an opponent 
like a friend, if you would perſuade him to learn any thing 


from you; and this'is one great reaſen why there is ſo little 
ſucceſs on either ſide between two diſputants or controver- 
fial writers, becauſe they are ſo ready to intereſt their paſſions 
in the ſubject of conteſt, and prevent the mutual light that. 
might be given and received on either fide ; ambition, indig- 


nation, and a profeſſed zeal, reign on both ſides; victory is 


the point deſigned, while truth is pretended, and truch often- 
times periſhes in the fray, or retires from the field of battle; 
the combatants end juſt where: they began, the underitand- 
ings hold faſt the ſame opinions; perhaps with this diſadvan- 
tage, that they are a little more abſtinate, and rooted in them 
without freſh-reaſon, and they gen come off OA 
ole of temper and charity. >. + Vs SERIES 
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V. NEITHER attempt nor hope to convinee a perſon 
of his miſtake, by any penal methods or ſevere uſage; there 
is no light brought into the mind by all the fire and {word, 


and bloody perſecutions that were ever introduced into the 


world. One would think that the princes, the prieſts and 
the people, the learned and the unlearned, the great and the 


mean, ſhould have all, by this time, ſeen the folly and mad. 
neſs of ſeeking to propagate the truth by the laws of cruelty ; 


we compel a beaſt to the yoke by blows, becauſe the ox 4 


the aſs have no underſtanding; but intellectual powers are 
not to be fettered and compelled at this rate; men cannot 
believe what they will, nor change their religion and their 
fentiments as they pleaſe ; 3 they may be made hypocrites. by | 


the forms of ſeverity, and conſtrained to profeſs what they 
do not believe; they may be forced to cemply with external 
practices and ceremonies, contrary to their own conſciences, 


Þut this can never pleaſe God, nor profit men. 

VI. In order to convince another, you fhould always 
make choice of thoſe arguments that are beſt ſuited to his. 
underſtanding and capacity, his genius and temper, his ſtate, 


Nation, and circumſtances, If I were to perſuade a plough- 


man of the truth of any form of church government, it ſhould: 
nod be attempted by the uſe of the Greek and Latin fathers; 
dut from the word of God, the light of nature, and the com- 
mon reaſon of things. 5 
VII. AxcuwenTs ſhould always be propoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as may lead the mind onward. to perceive the truth 
zn a clear and agreeable light, as well as to conſtrain the al- 
fent by the power of reaſoning, Clear ideas in many caſes, 
are as uſeful toward conviction, as a well. formed and un- 
anſwerable ſyllogiſm. | 
VIII. Arrow the perſon RI to inſtruct a reaſon» 
able time to enter into the force of your argument. When 
you have declared your own ſentiments in the brighteſt man - 
ner of illuſtration, and enforced them with the moſt convince 
ing arguments, you. are not to ſuppoſe that your friends 
Sould immediately be convinced and receive the truth ; hab - 
nude in a particular way of thinking, as well as in moſt other 
chings, obtains the force of nature, and you cannot expect to 
wean a man from his accuſtomed errours but by flow degrees, 
and by his own aſnſtance; entreat him therefore not to judge 
on the ſadden, nor determine againſt you at once, but mat 


Aa 
* 
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he would pleaſe to review your ſcheme, refle& upon your 
arguments with all the impartiality he is capable of, and 
take time to think theſe over again at large; at lealt that he 


would be diſpoſed to hear you ſpeak yet further on this ſub-- 


jc4, without pain or averfion. 


Addreſs him therefore in an obliging manner, and-ſay, I am | 


not ſo fond as to think I have placed the ſubject in ſuch 
lights, as to throw you on a ſudden into a new track of think- 


ing, or to make you immediately lay aſide your preſent opin- 


ions or deſigns; alb that I hope is, that ſome hint or other 
which I have given, is capable of being improved by you to- 
your on conviction, or poſſibly it may lead you into ſuch 
2 train of reaſoning, as in time to effeR a chan ge in your 
thoughts; which hint leads me to add ---- - 

IX. LABOUR as much as poſſible. to make the perſon you 


would teach his own inſtrudtor. Human nature may be al- 


lured, by a ſecret pleaſure and pride in its own reaſoning, to 
ſeem to find out by itſelf the very thing that you would teach, 
and there are ſome perſons that have ſo much of this natural 
bias, towards ſelf, rooted in them, that they can never be 
convinced of a miſtake, by the plaineſt and Rrongeſt argu- 


ments to the contrary ; though the demonſtration glare in 


their faces; but they may be tempted: by ſuch. gentle inſinu- 
ations to follow a track of thought, Which you propoſe, until 
they have wound themſelves out of their own errour, and lad 
themſelves hereby into your opinion; if you do but let it 
appear, that they are under their own guidance rather than 
yours, And perhaps there is nothing which ſhows more dex- 
terity of addreſs, than this ſecret influence over the minds of 
others, which they do not difcern even while they follow it. 
X. Ir you can gain the main point in queſtion, be not very 
ſolicitons about the nicety with which it ſhall be expreſſed. 
Mankind is fo vain a thing, that it is not willing to derive 


from another, and though it cannot have every thing from itſAf,. 


yet it would ſeem at leaſt to mingle ſomething of. its own 
with what it derives elſewhere ; therefore when you have ſet 
your ſentiment in the fulleſt light, and proved t in the moſt 


ttcua} manner, an opponent will bring in ſeme frivolous 


and uſcleſs diſtinflion, on purpoſo to change the form of 

words in the queſtion, and ackucwledge that. ho receves your 

propolition in ſuch a ſenſe, and in ſuch a manner of expreſ- 

don, though he cannot reccive it in your terms and phraſes 
| | VAN3LLUS 
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VANILLUS will confeſs he is now convinced, that a mar 
who behaves well in the Rate, ought not to be punithed for 
His religion; but yet he will not confent to allow an uniye;. 
fal toleration of alli religions that do not injure the itate, 
which is the propoſition Thad been proving. Well, let 
VANILTus therefore uſe his own language, I am glad be 
is convinced of the truth; he ſhall have leave to dreſs it in 
Bis own way. | | | 
To theſe directions I ſhall add two remarks in the conely. 
ion of this chapter, which would not ſo properly fail under 


the preceeding directions. 


I. Rem. WHEN you have laboured to inſt ruct a perſon in 
ſome controverted truth, and yet he retains fome prejudice 
againſt it, ſo that he doth not yield to the convincing forte 
of your arguments, you may ſometimes have happy ſucceſs 
in convincing him of that truth, by fetting him to reada 
weak author, who writes againſt it. A. young reader wil 
find ſuch pleaſure in being able to. anſwer the arguments of 
the oppoſer, that he will drop his former prejudices againſt 


the truth, and yield to the power and evidence of your res. 


ſons. I confeſs this looks like ſetting up one prejudiceto 


overthrow another; but where prejudices cannot be fairly 
removed by dintof reaſon, the wiſeſt and beſt of teachers 


will ſometimes find it neceſſary to make a way for reaſon and 
* 


truth to take place by this contraſt of prejudices. 


II. Rem. WHEN our deſign is to convince a whole fi- 


mily, or community of perſons of any miſtake, or to lead 
them into any truth, we may juſtly ſuppoſe there are various 
reigning prejudices among them; and therefore it is not fate 
_ to-attempt, nor fo eaſy to effect it, by addreſſing the whole 


number at once. Such a method has been often found to 


raiſe a ſudden alarm, and has produced a violent oppoſition 


even to the molt. fair, pious, and uſeful propoſal; {o that he 
who made the motion, could never carry his point. 

We mult therefore firſt make as ſure as we can of the molt 
intelligent and learned, at leaſt the moſt; leading perſons 3 


moalt them, by addreſſing them apart prudently, and offer- 


ing proper reaſons, till they are convinced and engaged on the 
lice of truth; and theſe may with more ſucceſs apply ther- 


ſelves to others of the ſame community; yet the origin 


propolet 


* 


| 
| 
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yropoſer ſhould not neglect to make a diſtind application 85 
all the reſt, ſo far as circumſtances admit. | | 
Where a thing 1s to. be determined by a number of votes, 
he ſhould Jabour to ſecure a good majority, and then take 
care that the moſt proper perſons ſhould move aad argue the 
matter in public, leſt it be quaſhed in the very fart propoſat 
by ſome prejudice againſt the propoſer. | 
So unhappily are our circumſtances fituated in. this worid, 
that if truth, and juſtice, and goodneſs could put on haman 


forms, and deſcend from heaven to propoſe the moſt divine 


and uſeful doctrines, and bring with them the cleareſt evi- 
dence, and publiſh them at once io a multitude whoſe pre- 
judices are engaged againſt them, the propoſal would be vain 
and fruitleſs, and would neither convince nor perſuade. So 
neceſſary is it to join art and dexterity, together with the 
force of reaſon, to convince mankind-of truth, unleſs we came 
ſarnihed with miracles or omnipotence to create a Convics 


CHAP. IV. 


bf Authority, of the Abuſe of it, and of its rea” and 


proper Uſe and Services 


T I E influence which other perſons have upon our 
epinions, is uſually called authority. The power of it is fs 
great and wide)y extenſive, that there is ſcarcely any perſon 
inthe world entirely free from the impreſſion of it, even af. 
ter their utmoſt watchfulneſs and care to avoid it. Our par- 
ents and tutors, yea our very nurſes determine a multitude of 


our ſentiments; our friends, our neighbours, the cuſtom of 
| the 


* The condu@ of Cirift and his apofles, armed as they were. 


with ſupernatural powers, in the gradual openings of truth, 
againſt which the minds of their diſciples were firongly preu- 
diced, may not only ſecure ſuch an addreſs from the 2mputation 
of diſhoneſt craft, but may dimonſtrate the expedienq, and in 


ene caſes the neceſſity, of attending te its 
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the country where we dwell, and the eſtabliſhed opinions 4; 
mankind, form our belief; the great, the pious, the learned, 
and the ancient, the king, the prieſt, and the philoſopher, ar 
characters of mighty efficacy to perſuade us to receive whit 
they diddate. Theſe may be ranked under different heads gf 
»prejudice, but they are all of a kindred nature, and may be 
reduced to this one ſpring or head of authority, 
I have treated of theſe particulaniy in Logic, Part II. Chap. 
III. Sec. 4th. Yet a few other remarks occurring amor 


my papers, I thought it not improper to let them find a place 


2 


here. ; | 

C1CERO was well acquainted with the unhappy 1nfluence; 
of authority, and complains of it in his firſt book, De Nature 
Deorum. In difputes and controverſies, fays he, it is not f 
nuch the author, or- patrons of any opinion, as the weight 
and force of argument, which fhould influence the nut. 
The authority of thoſe who teach, is a frequent hinderante 
to thoſe who learn, becauſe they utterly neglect to exerciſe 
their own judgment, taking for granted whatſoever others 
whom they reverence have judged for them. I can byno 
means approve, what we learn from the Pythagoreans, that 
if any thing aſſerted in diſputation was queſtioned, they were 
wont to anſwer, Igſe dixit, i. e. He himſelf ſaid ſo, meaning 


'PYTHAGORAS. So far did prejudice prevail, that autho- 
rity without reaſon was ſufficient to determine diſputes and 
to eſtabliſh truth. 


All human authority, though it be ever ſo ancient, though 
it hath had univerſal ſovereignty, and ſwayed all the learned 
and the vulgar world for ſome thouſands of years, yet has 20 
certain and undoubted claim to truth; nor is it any violation 
of good manners, to enter a caveat with due decency againit 


its pretended dominion. What is there among all the ſcien. 


ces that has been longer eſtabliſhed and more univertally re- 
ceived ever ſince the days of ARISTOTLE, and perhaps for ages 
defore he lived, than this, that all heavy bodies whatſoever | 
tend toward the centre of the earth? But Sir Isaac NE w- 
TON has found that thoſe bulky and weighty, bodies, the earth 
and all the planets, tend toward the centre of the fan, where- 


by, the authority of near three thouſand years or more is not 


only called in queſtion, but actually refuted and renounced. 
Again, was ever any thing more univerſally agreed among 


the nation of the poets and critics, than that HOMER and 


VIACIL 
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. 

. Vircirl arc inimitable writers of heroic poems ? And whoeve 
+ Wc: preſumed to attack their writings or their reputation, was 
* either condemned for his malice or derided for his folly. 
1 Theſe ancient authors have been ſuppoſed to derive peculiar 


ology, and that variety of appearances in which they could 
repreſent their gods, and mingle them with the affairs of men; 
vet within theſe few years Sir Ricuard BLACRMORR, 
whoſe prefaces are univerſally eſteemed ſuperiour in their 
kiad to any of bis poems, has ventured to pronounce ſomg, 
noble truths in that excellent preface to his poem called Ar- 
FRED, and has bravely demonſtrated there, beyond all poſe 
{ble exception, that both VIRCGIIL and HOMER are often 


C quilty of very groſs blunders, indecencies, and ſhameful im- 
i: WM propricties ; and that they were ſo far from deriving any ad- 
: WF cantage from the rabble of heathen gods, that their theology 
i» almoſt unavoidably expoſed them to many of thoſe blunders ; 
e end that it is not poſſible upon the foot of Gentile ſuperſti- 


tion, to write a perfect epic poem; whereas the facred reli- 
gion of the bible, would furmſh a poem, with much more 


jul and glorious ſcenes and a nobler machfnery. 
Mr. DEexN1s al ſo had made it appeax in his eſſays ſome 


, 
5 years before, that there were no images ſo ſublime in the 
» WT brighteſt of the heathen writers, as thoſe with which we are 


furniſhed in the poetic parts of the holy ſcripture ; and Ra- 
?1N the French critic, dared to profeſs the fame fentimentss 
notwithſtanding the world of poets and critics had ſo univer- 
ally and unanimouſly exalted the heathen writers to the ſov- 
ereignty for ſo many ages. If we would find out the truth 
in many caſes, we muſt dare to deviate from the long beaten 
track, and venture to think with a juſt and unbiaſſed liber- 


| 
- * 


„ . = as 


& of authority, and the prejudices derived thence, becauſe it 
has introduced thouſands of errours and miſchieſs into the 
world, yet there are three eminent and remarkable caſes 
wherein authority, or the ſentiments of other perſons, muſt 

er will determine the judgments and practice of mankind. 

- ts PARENTS arc appointed to judge for their children 

in their younger years, and to inſtruct them what they ſhould 
believe and what they ſhould practiſe in the civil ad religi- 
eas life. Thi: is a dilate of nature, and wann, 

| F iave 


advantages to aggrandize their verſes from the heathen the- 


Though it be neceſſary to guard againſt the evil influence. 
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have been ſo in a ſtate of innocence. It is impoſſible thy 
children ſhould be capable of judging for themſelves, befyr 
their minds are furniſhed with a competent number of idea, 
before they are acquainted with any principles and rules o 
Juſt judgment, and before their reaſon is grown up to any 
degrees of maturity and proper exerciſes upon fuch fubjed;, 

I will not fay, that a chitd ought to believe nonſenſe and 
zmpoſſibility, becauſe his father bids him; for ſo far as the 
impoſſibility appears, he cannot believe it; nor will I ſay, he 

ought to aſſent to all the falſe opinions of his parents, or tg 
| practiſe idolatry and murder, or miſchief, at their command; 
yet a child knows not any better way to find out what he 
ſhould believe and what he ſhould praftiſe, before he can 
poſſibly judge for himſelf, than to run to his parents, and re. 
ceive their ſentiments and their directions. 

You will ſay, this is hard indeed, that the child of a heath 
en 1dolater, or a cruel cannibal, is laid under a fort of neceſ. 
ſity by nature of ſinning againſt the light of nature. I grant 
it is hard indeed, but it is only owing to our original fall and 
apoſtacy ; the law of nature continues as it was in innocence, 
namely, that a parent ſhould judge for his child; but, if the 
parent judges ill, the child is greatly expoſed by it, through 
that univerſal Mlorder that is brought into the world by the 
in of Aba, our common father; and from the equity and 

goodneſs of God we may reaſonably infer, that the great 
Judge of ali will do right; he will balance the 1gnorance 
and 1 incapacity of the child, with the criminal nature of the 
offence in thoſe puerile inſtances, and will not puniſh beyond 
Jul. demerit. 

Beſides, what could God, as a Creator, do better for chil | 
dren in their minority, than to commit them to the care and 
inſtruction of parents; none are fuppoſed to be ſo much con- 
cerned for the happineſs of children as their parents are; 
therefore it is the ſafeſt ſtep to happineſs, according to the 
original lawof creation, to follow their directions, their par- 
ents reaſon acting for them, before they have reaſon of their 
own in proper exerciſe ; nor indeed is there any better gene. 
ral rule in our fallen ſtate, by which children are capable of 
being governed, though in many particular caſes it may lead 

them far aſtray from virtue and happineſs. 

If children by providence be caſt under ſome happier in- 


firuQtions, contrary to their parcnts' erroneous opinions, 
+ cannot 
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cannot ſay it is the duty of ſuch children to follow ecbrdur, 


when they diſcern it to be errour, becauſe their father believes 
i; what I ſaid be fore, is to be interpreted only of thoſe that 
ico under the immediate care and education of their parents, 
and not yet arrived at years capable of examination; I know 
not how theſe can be f reed from receiving the diQtates of pa- 


;cutal authority in their youngeſt years, except by immediate 


or divine inſpiration. . 8 + al . 
It is hard to ſay, at what exact time of life the child is ex- 
empted from the ſovereignty of parental diQtates. Perhaps 
it is much juſter to ſuppoſe, that this ſovereignty diminiſhes 
by degrees as the child grows in underſtanding and capacity. 
and is more and more capable of exerting his own intellecta- 
13 than to limit this matter by months and years. 
reaſoning faculties are grown up to any quit meaſure of ma- 
turity, it is certain that perſons ought to begin to enquire inta 
the reaſons of their own faith and practice in all the affairs 
of life and religion; but as reaſon does not arrive at this pow- 
er and ſelf ſufficiency in any ſingle moment of time, ſo there 
is no ſingle moment when a child ſhould at once caſt off ah 


1ts former beliefs end ꝓractices; but by degrees and in flow 
| ſacceſhon he ſhould examine them, as opportunity and ad- 


vantages offer; and either confirm, or doubt of, or change 
then, according to the leadings of conſcience and reaſon, with 
all its beſt advantages of information. ; 

When we are arrived at manly age, there is no perſon or 
earth, no ſet or ſociety of inen whatſoever, that have power 
and authority given them by God, the creator and governor 
of the world, abſolutely to dictate to others their opiaions or 
practices in the moral and religious life. God has given ev- 


ery man reaſon to judge for himſelf, in higher or in lower 


degrees. Where leſs is given, leſs is to be required. But 
we are juſtly chargeable with criminal floth and miſimprove- 
ment of the talents with which our Creator has intruſted us, 


it we take all things for granted which others aſſert, and be- 
lere and practice all things which they dictate, without due 


examination. | 

II. ANOTHER caſe, wherein authority muſt. govern our 
aſſent, is in many matters of fact. Here we may and ought te 
be determined by the declarations or narratives of other men; 
though I mull confeſs, this is uſually called teſtimony rather 


C | than 


n 


Chen - childhood and youth are fo far expire. that the 
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than authority, It is upon this foot, that every ſon or daugh. 
ter among mankind, are required to believe that ſuch and 
4uch perſons are thesr parents, for they can never be inform. 
ed of it but by the dictates of others. It is by teſtimony that 
we are to believe the laws of our country, and tO pay all 
proper deference to the prince, and to milgiſtrates, in ſubor- 
dinate degrees ef authority, though we did not actually ſee 
them choſen, crowned, or invelled with their title and char. 
after. It is by teſtimony that we are neceſſitated to believe 
there is fuch a city as Canteroury or York, though perhaps we 
have never been at either; that tFere are ſuch perſons as Pa- 
pilts at Paris and Rome, and that there are many ſottiſh and 
cruel tenets in their religion. It is by teſtimony we believe 
that chriſtianity and the books of the bible, bave been faith. 
Ally delivered down to us through many generations ; tha 
there was {ach a perſon as CHRISTH our Saviour, that he 
avrought miracles, and died on the croſs, that he roſe again 
and aſcended to heaven. a 
The authority or teſtimony of men, if they are wiſe and 
honeſt, if they had full opportunities and capacities of know- 
ing the truth, and are free from all ſuſpicion of deceit in re- 
lating it, ought to ſway our aſſent.; .eſpecially when multi- 
Nes concur in the ſame teſtimony, and when there are ma- 
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are meet Cary to make up a credible teſtimony, and to lay a 
juſt foundation for our belief, There are and have been fo 
many falſehoods impoſed upon mankind, with ſpecious pre- 
tences of eye and ear witneſſes, that ſhould. make us wiſely 
cautious and juitly ſuſpicious of reports, where the concur- 
rent ſigns of truth do not fairly appear, and eſpecially where 
the matter is of conſiderable importance. And the leſs pro- 
table the {aft teſlified is in itſelf, the greater evidence may 
we juſtly demand of the veracity of that teſtinony on Which 
it claims to be admitted, 

III. THs laſt caſe wherein authority muſt govern us 15, 
ehen we arc called to believe what perſons under inſpiration 
Nc ated to us. This is not properly the authority of 
Ln 


j 4 nv other attending circumſtances that raiſe the propoſition 
5 which they dictate.to the degree of moral certainty. 

| But in this very caſe, even in matters of fact and affairs of 

$8 hiſtory, we ſhould not too eaſily give in to all the dittates of 

. tradition, and the pompous. pretences to the teſtimony of 

9 men, till we have fairly examined the ſeveral things which 
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men, but of God himſelf; and we are obliged to believe 
what that authority aſſerts, though our reaſon at preſent may 
not de able any other way to diſcover the certainty or evidence 
of the propoſition it is enough if cur faculty of reaſon, in 
its beſt exerciſe, can diſcover the divine authority which has 
propoſedit. Where doctrines of divine revelation are plain. 

ly publiſhed, together with ſufficient proofs of their revelation, 

all mankind are bound to receive them, though they cannot 
perfectly underſtand them; for we know that God is true, 
and cannot dictate falſehood. 

But if theſe pretended didtates are direflly contrary. to the 
natural faculties of underſtanding and reaſon which God hag 
ziven us, we may be well aſſured theſe dictates were never re- 
vealed to us by God himſelf. When perſons are really in- 
fluenced by authority to believe pretended myſteries, in plain. 
oppoſition to reaſon, and yet pretend reaſon for what the 7 
believe, this is but a vain amuſement, 

There is no reaſon whatſcever that can prove or eſtabliſſ 
any authority ſo firmly, as to give it power to dictate in mat 
ters of belief, what is contrary to all the dictates of our rea. 
ſonable nature. God himſelf has never given us any ſuch re- 
velations ; and I think it may be ſaid, with reverence, he 
neither can nor will do it, unleſs he changes our faculties 
from what they are at preſent. To tell us we muſt beheve 
a propoſition which is plaimly contrary to reaſon, is to tell us 
that we muſt believe two ideas are joined, while, if we at- 
tend to reaſon, we plainly fee and know them to be diſ- 
Joined, 

What could ever have eſtabliſhed the non ſenſe of tranſub- 
ſtantiation in the world, if men had been fixed in this great 
truth, that God gives no revelation contradictory to our own 
reaſon ? things may be above our reaſon, that is, reaſon. 
may have but obſcure ideas of them, or reaſon may not ſee 
the connexion of theſe ideas, or may not know at preſent the 
certain and exact manner of reconciling ſuch propoſitions - 
either with one another, or with other rational truths, as I 
have explained in ſome of my logical papers ; but when they 
ſtand directly and plainly againſt all ſenſe and reaſon, as tran. 
ſübſtantiation does, no Joe authority can be pretended to 
enforce their belief, and human authority, is impudent to pre- 
tend to it. Vet this human authority, in the Popiſh countries 
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has prevailed over millions of ſouls, becauſe they have abaq. 
'doned their reaſon, they have given up the glory of human 
nature oe trampled upon by knaves, and fo reduced them. 
zelves to the condition of brutes. 

It is by this amuſement of authority, ſays a certain author, 
that the horſe is taught to obey the words of command, a dog 
to fetch and carry, and a man to belicve e ee and 
impoſſibilities. Whips and dungeons, fire and the gibbet, 
and the ſolemn terrours of eternal miſery after this life, will 
perſuade weak minds to believe againſt their ſenſes, and in di 
rect contradiction to all their reaſoning powers. A parrot is 
taught to tell lies with much more eaſe and more gentle uſage; 

dut none of all theſe creatures would ſerve their maſters at 
the expence of their liberty, had they but knowledge and a 
juſt uſe of reaſon. 
I have mentioned three caſes, wherein mankind muſl or 
will be determined in their ſentiments by authority; that is, 
the caſe of children in their minority, in regard of the com- 
wands of their parents; the caſe of all men with regard to 
„. and ſufficient teſtimony of matter of fa; 
and the caſe of every perſon, with regard to the authority of 

divine revelation, and of men divinely inſpired; and under 
each of theſe I have given fuch limitations and cautions a5 
were neceſſary. 

I proceed now to mention ſome other caſes, wherein we 
ought to pay a great deference to the authority and ſenti- 
ments of others, though we are not abſolutely concluded and 
determined by their opinions. 

1. When we begin to paſs out of cur minority, and to 
Judge for ourſelves in matters of the civil and religious life, 
we ought to pay very great deference to the ſcatiments of 
our parents, who in the time of our minority were our natur- 
al guides and directors in theſe matters. So in matters of 
ſcience, an ignorant and unexperienced youth {hould pay 
great deference to the opinions of his inſtructors; and though 
he may juſtly ſuſpend his judgment in matters which his tu- 
tors dictate, till he perceive ſufficient evidence for them; yet 
neither parents nor tutors ſhould be directly oppoſed with tt 
great and'moſt, evident reaſons, ſuch as conſtrain the undet- 
Randing or conſcience of thoſe concerned. 

2. Perſons of years and long experience of human affairs, 


When they give advice in matters of prudence or civil con- 
duct, 
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aug, ought to have a conſiderable deference paid to their 
authority by thoſe that are young and have not ſeen the world, 
” for it is moſt probable that the elder perſons are in the right. 
3. In the affairs of practical godfineſs, there ſhould be 
POE? deference given to perſons of long ſanding in virtue 
and piety, I confels in the particular forms and ceremonies 
of religion, there may be as much bigotry and ſuperſtition 
amongſt the old as the young; but in queſtions of inward re- 
ligion and pure devotion, or virtue; a man who has been long 
engaged in the ſincere practice of thoſe things, is juſtly pre- 
ſumed to kHhaw more than a youth With all Hiv ungoverncd 
paſſions, appetites, and prejudices about him. 

4. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in which they 
have been educated, and in which they have employed thems 
ſelres all their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater know!- 


edge and ſkill than others; and therefore there is due-reſpeR. 


to be paid to their judgment in thoſe matters. 

5. In matters of fact, where there is not ſufficient teſtimo- 
ny to conſtrain our aſſent, yet there ought to he due deference 
pi to the narratives of perſons wiſe and ſober, according to 
the degrees of their honeſty, {kill and opportunity to acquaint 
themſelves therewith. 

I confeſs in many of theſe caſes, where the propoſitign is a 
mere matter of ſpeculation, and doth not necellarily draw 
practice along with it, we may delay our aſſent till beter evi- 
dence appear; but where the matter is of a prathcal nature, 
and requires us to act one way or another, we ought to pay 
much deference to authority or teſtimony, and follow ſuch 
probabilities where we have no certainty ; for this is the beſt 
light we have, and ſure!y it- is better to follow ſuch ſort of 
guidance, where we can have no better, than to wander and 
luctuate in ablolute uncertainty. It is not reaſonable to pu: 
out our candle, and fit fil} in the dark, becauſe we have nat 
the light of fun beams. X 
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25 OF TREATING AND MANAGING Part J,. 


CHAP. V. 
Of T reating and Managing the Prejudices of Men," 


I F we had nothing but the. reaſon of men to deal with, 
and that reaſon were pure and uncorrupted, it would then be 
a matter of no great ſkill or labour to convince another per. 
fon of common miſtakes, or to perſuade him to aſſent to plain 
and obvious truths. But alas! mankind ſtand wrapt round in 
errours, and intrenched in prejudicies; and every one of their 
opinions is ſupported and guarded by ſomething elſe beſide 

reaſon. A young bright genius, who has: furniſhed himſelf 
with a variety of truths and ſtrong arguments, but is yet un- 
acquainted with the world, goes forth from the ſchools like 
Knight errant, preſuming bravely to vanquifh the follies of 
men, and to ſcatter light and truth through all his acquaint. 
ance. But he meets with huge giants and enchanted caſtles, 
trong prepoſſeſſions of mind, hahits, cuſtoms, educations, 
authority, intereſt, together with all the various paſſions of 


Rs 
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men, armed and obſtinate to defend their old opinions; and 
he is ſtrangely diſappointed in his generous attempts. He 
inds now that he muſt not truſt merely to the ſharpneſs of 
his ſteel, and to the ſtrength of bis arm, but he muſt manage 
the weapons of his reaſon with much dexterity and, artifice, 
with {kill and addrefs, or he ſhall never be able to ſubdue 
errours and to convince mankind. 

Where prejudices are ſtrong, there are theſe ſeveral meth- 
- ods to be practiſed in order to convince perſons of their mil- 
takes, and make a way for truth to enter into their minds. 

I. By avoiding the power and influence of the prejudice, 
without any direct attack upon it; and this is done, by chul- 
ing all the flow, ſoft, and diſtant methods of propoſing your 
own ſentiments, and your arguments for them, and by de- 


grees leading the perſon ſtep by ſtep into thofe truths _ 
his 


BY: * For the nature and cauſes of prejudices, and for the pri. 
8 venting or curing them in ourſelves, ſee the Doctor's Syſten of 
Logic, Part II. Chap. III. Ol the ſprings of falſe judgment, 
er the doQrine of prejudices, 
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his prejudices would not bear if they were propoſed all at 
ce. 

"Perhaps your neighbour 1 15 wade the influence of ſuperſti- 

tion and bigotry in the ſimplicity of ſoul; you muſt not im- 

mediately run upon him with violence, and ſhow him the 

abſurdity or folly of his own opinions, though you might be 

able to ſet them in a glaring light; but you muſt rather be- 


gin at a diſtance, and eſtab liſh his aſſent to ſome familiar and 
ealy propoſitions, which have a tendency to refute his miſ- 


takes, and to confirm the truth; and then ſilently obſerve 


what impreſſion this makes upon him, and proceed by flow 


degrees as he 1s able to bear; and you muſt carry on the 


work, perhaps at diſtant ſeaſons of converſation. The ten- 


der or diſeaſed eye cannot bear a deluge of light at once. 


Therefore we are not to conſider our arguments merely 


zccording to our own notions of their force, and from thence 


expect the immediate conviction of others; but we ſhould 


regard how they are likely to be received "hu the perſons we 
converſe with; and thus manage our reaſowng, as the nurſe 


gives a child drink by flow degrees, ieſt the infant ſhould be 


choked or return it all back again, if poured in too haſtily, . 


If your wine be ever ſo good, and ycu are ever fo! 


beſtowing it on your neighbour, yet if his bottle into which 


you attempt to pour it with freedom has a narrow mouth, 
you will ſooner overſet the bottle, than fill it with wine. 
Over haſtineſs and vehemence in arguing is oftentzmes the 
effect of pride; it blunts the poignancy of the argument, 
breaks its force, and diſappoints the end. If you were to 


convince a perſon of the falſehood of the do&rine of tranſub- 


ſlantiation, and you take up the conſecrated. bread before him 


and ſay, * You may fee, and taſte, and feel, this is nothing. 


but bread ; therefore whilſt you aſſert that God commands 


you to believe it is not bread, you moſt wickedly.accuſe. God 
of commanding you to tell a lie.“ This fort of language 
would only raiſe the indignation of the perion againſt you, 


inſtead of making any imprethons upon him. He would not 
fo much as think at all on the argument you have brought, 

but he rages at you as a profane wretch, ſetting up your own 
ſenfe and reaſon above facred r e ; ſo that though 
what you affirm is a truth of great evidence, yet you loſe the 
benefit of your whole argument. by an ill managment, and 


ne unſeaſonable ule of it. 
* II. VIE 
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II. We may cxpcatils allow and indile ge thoſe bie 
för a ſeaſon, which {eem to ſtand againſt the truth, and en- 
deavour to introduce the truth by degrees while thoſe pre- 
jadices are expreſsly allowed, till by degrees the advaucing 
truth may of itſelf wear out the prejudice. Thus God hin. 
felf dealt with his o] people the Jews after the. reſurrettion 
of Chriſt; for though from the following days of Pentecoſt 
when the.goſpel was proclaimed and confirmed at Zeru/aley, 
the Jewiſh-ceremontes began to be void and ineffectual be 
any divine purpoſe, yet the Jews who received Chriſt the 
ir Meſſiah were permitted to circumciſe their children, and to 
143 practiſe many Levitical forms, till that conſtitution which 
wy then waxed old ſhould in time vaniſh away. 

1: ih Where the prejudices of mankind cannot be conquered at 
qt once, but they will riſe up in arms againit the ee ge, of 
if truth, we muſt make {ome allowances, and yield to them for 
1 | the preſent, as far as we can ſafely do it without real injury 
| to truth ; and if we would have any ſucceſs in our endeavours 
| i, do convince the world, we muſt pradiſe this complaiſance for 
a the benefit of mankind. 

* Take a fludent who has deeply imbibed the principles of 
1 the Peripatetics, and imagines, certain immaterial beings, 


85 
PP 


1 ſubſtantial forms, to inhabit every herb, flower, . wine. 
4 ral, metal, fire, water, &c. and. to be the ſpring of all i 

| x | properties and operations; or take a Plateniſt who believe 
{ 


| | an anima mundi, an univerſal ſoul of the world, to pervade all 
| bodies, to act in and by them according to their nature, and 
1 indeed to give them their ſpecial poxvers ; perhaps it may he 

| | very hard to convince theſe - perſons by arguments, and con- 

7 | ſtrain them to yield up theſe fancies. Well then, let the one 
0 believe his unwerſal foul, and the other go on with his no- 

* tion of ſubſtantial forms, and at the ſame time teach them 
* if how by certain original laws of motion, and the various ſizes, 

3 ſhapes, and ſituations of the parts of matter, allowing a con- 
1 tinued divine concourie in and with all, the ſeveral appear- 
1 ances in nature may be ſolved, and the variety of effects pro- 
£438 duced, aecording to the corpuſcular philoſophy, improved 
1 by D:sCARTES, Mr. Bo LE, and Sir IS AAC NEWTON; 
ET and when they have attained a degree of ſkill in this ſcience, 
they will ſee theſe airy notions of theirs, theſe imaginary 
powers, to be ſo uſeleſs and unneceſſary, that they will drop 


5 them of their own accord ; the Peripatctic forms will vaniſh 
| from. 
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from the mind like a dream, and the Platonic ſoul of the 
world will expire. | 

Or ſuppoſe a young philofopher under a powerful perſua- 
fon that there 15 nothing but what has three dimenſions, 
length, breadth, and thickneſs, and conſequently that every 
finite being has a figure or ſhape, for ſhape is but the term 
and boundary of dimenſion ; ſuppoſe this perſon, through the 
long prejudices of ſenſe and imagination, cannot be eaſily 
brought to conceive of a fpirit, or a thinking being without 
ſhape and dimenhons ; let him then continue to conceive a 
ſpirit with dimenſions ; but be ſure in all his conceptions to- 
retain the idea of cogitation, or a power of thinking, and- 
thus proceed to philoſophize upon the ſubject. Perhaps in a 
little time he will find that length, breadth, and ſhape, have 
no ſhare in any of the actions of a ſpirit ; and that he can 
manifeſt all the properties and relations of ſuch a being, with 
all its operations of ſenſation, volition, &c. to be as well per- 
formed without the uſe of this ſuppoſed ſhape or theſe di- 
meufians ; and that all theſe operations and theſe attributes 
may be alcribed to a ſpirit, conſidered merely as a power of 
thinking. And when he further conceives that God, the 
infinite Spirit, is an Almighty, ſelf exiſting, thinking power, 
without ſhape and dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, 
he may then ſuppoſe the human ſpirit may be an inferiour 
{elf ſubſiſting power of thought; and he may be inclined to 
drop the ideas of dimenſion and figure by degrees, when he 
ſees and js convinced they do nothing towards thinking, nor 
| are they neceſſary to aſſiſt or explain the operations or pro- 
perties of a {pirit, 

I may give another inſtance of the ſame- praftice, where: 
there is a prejudicate fondneſs of particular words and phra- 
es. Suppoſe a man is educated in an unhappy form of 
lpeech, whereby he explains ſome great dotirine of the gof- 
pct, and by the means of this phraſe he has imbibed a very 
ialfe idea of that doctrine; yet he is ſo bigotted to his form 
of words, that he imagines if thoſe words are omitted the 
doctrine is loſt, Now, if I cannot poſſibly perſuade him 
to part with his improper terms, I will indulge them a little, 
and try to explain them in a ſcriptural ſenſe, rather than let 
him 80 on in his miſtaken ideas. | 

UREDONIUS believes that Chriſt deſcended into hell; 1 
Wink the word hell, as now commonly underſtood, is very 
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improper here; but fince the bulk of chriſtians, and CR 90, 
ius among them, will by no means part with the vod 
out of their Engliſh creed, I will explain the word hell u 
ſrgnify the ſtate of the dead, or the ſeparate ſtate of ſgul;; 
and thus lead my friend into more juſt ideas of the truth, 
namely, that the ſoubof Chriſt exiſted three days in the fate 
of ſeparation from his body, or vas in the inviſible world, 
which might be originally calleck hell in Engliſn, as well a 
tades in Greek, | 

ANILLA hay been bred a Papiſt all her days, and though 
the docs not know much of religion, yet ſhe reſolves never 
to part from the Roman Catholic faith, and is obſtinatcly 
bent againſt a change. Now 1 cannot think it unlawful h 
teach her the true chriſtian, that is, the Proteſiant reltgion, 
out of the epiſtle to the Romans, and ſhow her that ihe famy 
doclrine is contained in the Catholic Epiſtles of St. PErTEB, 
James, and Jups ; and thus let her live and die a good 
chriſtian, in the belief of the religion I teach her out of the 
New-Teſtament, while ſhe imagines ſhe is a Roman Catho- 
lic ſtill, becauſe ſhe finds the dofirine ſhe 3s taught inthe 
Catholic Epiſtles, and in that to the Roman: 

I grant it is moſt proper there ſhould be different words, 
as far as poſſible, applied to different ideas; and this rule 
mould never be diſpenſed with, if we had to do only with the 
reaſon of mankind; but their various prejudices and zeal for 
ſome party phraſes, ſometimes make it neceTary that we 
ſhould lead them into truth under the covert of their own 
beloved forms of ſpeech, rather than permit then to live 
and dic obſtinate and unconvincible in any dangerous miſtake: 
whereas an attempt to deprive them of their old eſtabliſhed 
words, would raiſe ſuch a tumult within them, as to render 
their conviction hopeleſs. | 

III. SOMETIMES we may make uſe of the very, prej- 
dices under which a perſon labours, in order to convince 
him of ſome particular truth, and argue with him upon 5 
own profeſſed principles as though they were true. This 
called, argumeutum ad hominem, and in another way ol 
dealing with the prejudices of men. ; 

Suppole a Jew lies fick of a fever, and is forbidden fletb 57 
his phyſician ; but hearing that rabbits were provided for the 
dinner of the family, deſired earneſtly to eat of them; and ſup” 


pale he became impatient becauſe his phyſician did not per? 
: | mit 
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nit him, and he inſiſted upon it that it could do him no 
hurt ; ſurely rather than let him perſiſt in that fancy and 
chat defire, to the danger of his life, I would tell him that 
tele animals were ſtrangled, which ſort of food was forbid- 


5 now aboliſhed. | | 

In the fame manner was TENERILLA perſuaded to let 
Daron her. huſhand profecute a thief, who broke open 
their houſe on a Sunday, At firſt ſhe abhorred the thoughts 
of it, and refuſed it utterly, becauſe if the thief were con- 
demned, according to the Engliſh law, he muſt be hanged ; 
whereas, faid ſhe, the law of God in the writings of MosEs, 
does not appoint death to be the puniſhment of ſuch crimi— 
nals, but tells us that a thief ſhould be ſold for his theft, Exod. 
xxii. g. But when Damon could no ather ways convince 
her that the thief ought to be proſecuted, he put her in mind 
that the theft was committed on a Sunday morning; now the 
fame law of MoskEs requires, that the Sabbath breaker ſhall 
ſurely be put to death. Exod. xxx1. 15. Numb. xv. 35. 
This argument prevailed with TENERILLA, and ſhe 
conſented to the proſecution. 

EN CRATEs uſed the ſame means of conviction: when he 
aw a Mahometan drink wine to excels, and heard him main- 
tain the lawfulneſs and pleaſure of drunkeneſs; EN RATES 


- reminded him, that his own prophet MAHOMET had utterly 


forbidden all wine to his followers ; and the good man reſ- 
trained his vicious appetite by his ſuperſtition, when he could 
no otherwife convince him that drunkenels was unlawful, nor 
withhold him from exceſs. „ 
Where we find any perſon obſtinately perfiiiing in a miſe 
take in oppoſition to all reaſon, efpecially if the miflake 
be very injurious or pernicious, and we know this perſon 
will hearken to the ſentiment or authority of ſome fa- 


»ourite name, it is needful ſometimes to urge the opinion 


and authority of that favourite perſon, ſince that is likely te 
be regarded much more than reaſon. I confeſs I am almoſt 


aſhamed to {peak of uſing any influence of authority, while 1 


would teach the art of reaſoning. But in ſome caſes it is 
better that poor, filly, perverſe, obflinate creatures ſhould be 
perſuaded to judge and act right, by a veneration for the 
lenſe of others, than to be leſt to wander in pernicious er- 
rours and continue deaf to all argument and blind to all 


dridence. They are but children of a larger ſize; and 


bacg 
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den by the Jewiſh law, though I myſelf may believe that law 
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and that he mult. be contented o nearken to the 
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fince they perſiſt all their lives in their minority, and 
reject all true reaſoning, ſurely we may try to perſuade 
them to practiſe what is for their own intereſt by ſuch 
childiſh reaſons. as they will hearken to; we may overaye 
them from purſuing their own ruin by the terrours of 
ſolemn ſhadow, or allure them by a ſugar plumb to their Own 
happineſs. 

But after all, we muſt conclude, that whereſoever it can 
de done, it is beſt to remove and root out thole prejudices 
which obſtruct the entrance of truth into the mind, rather 
than to palliate, ;humour, or indulge them ; and "nos 
this muſt neceſſarily be done, before you can make a per. 
fon part with ſome beloved errour, and lead him into bet. 
ter ſentiments. 

Suppoſe you would convince a gameſter that gaming is 
not a lawful calling, or buſineſs of life, to maintain one's 
ſelf by it, and you make uſe of this argument, namely, That 
which doch not admit us to aſk the bleſſing of God that we 
may get gain by it, cannot be a lawful employment; but we 
cannot aſk the blefling of God on gaming, therefore, &c. 
The minor is proved thus; We cannot pray that our neigh. 
bour may loſe ; this is contrary to the rule of ſeeking our 
neighbour's welfare, and loving him as ourſelves ; this is 
wiſhing miſchief to our neighbour. But in gaming, we ca: 
gain but juſt ſo much as our neighbour loſes ; therefore in 
g „ning, we cannot pray for the bleſſing of God that we my 
gain by it. * 

Perhaps the gameſter ſhrugs and winces, turns and twiſl 
the argument every way, but he cannot fairly anſwer it; yet 
he will put up an anſwer to * ſatisfy himſelf, and will never 
yield to the conviction, becauſe he feels ſo much of the ſweet 

influence of gaming, either towards the gratification of his 

avarice, or the ſupport of his expences. Thus he is under a 

ſtrong prejudice in favour of it, and is not eaſily convinced. 

Your firſt work therefore, * be to lead him by degrees 


to ſeperate the thoughts of his own intereſt from the argu- 


ment, and ſhew him that our own temporal intereſts, our 
livelihood, or our loſs, hath nothing to do to determine this 
point in oppoſition to the plain reafon of things, and that he 
ought to put heſe conſiderations quite out of the TE it 
he would be honeſt and ſincere in his ſearch after un ach or duty, 
Fe of rea- 
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On and truth, even though it ſhall run counter to his ſecular 
zatereſt. When this is done, then an argument may carry 
ſome weight or force with it toward his convittion. 

In like manner, if the queſtion were whether MATR1SSA 
ought to expoſe herſelf and her other children to poverty and 
miſery, in order to ſupport the extravagances of a favourite 
ſon? Perhaps the mother can hear no argument againſt it; 
de feels no convittion- in the moſt cogent ' reaſonings, ſo 
cloſe do her fond prejudices ſtick to her heart. The firſt 
buſinels here is to remove this prejudice. Aſk her therefore 
whether it is not a parent's duty to love all her children, fo as 2 
o provide for their welfare? Whether duty to God and her 1 
family ought to regulate her leve to a favourite? Whether 
her neighbour FLORIS did well in dreſſing up her daughters 
with expenſive gaudery, and neglecting the education of her 
fon till ſhe faw his ruin? Perhaps by this method ſhe might 
be brought to ſee, that mee, fondneſs for one child 
ſhould have no weight or force in determining the judgment 
in oppoſition to plain duty; and ſhe may then give herſelf up 
to conviction in her own caſe, and to the evidence of truth, 
and thus correct her miſtaken practice. 
| Suppoſe you would convert RoMINÞA from popery and 
you ſet all the abſurdities, errours, and ſuperſtitions of that 
church before her in the moſt glaring evidence; ſhe holds 
them faſt ſtill, and cannot part with them, for ſhe had a moſt 
ſacred reverence for the faith and the church-of her anceſtors, 
and cannot imagine that they were in the wrong. The firſt 
{abour muſt be therefore to convince her, that our anceſtors 
wore fallible creatures; that we may part with their faith 
without any diſhonour done to them; that all perſons mult 
chuſe their religion for themſelves ; that we muſt anſwer for 
ourſelves in the great day of judgment, and not we for our 
parents, nor they for us; that Chriſtianity itſelf had never 
been received'by her anceſtors in this nation, if they had 
perſiſted always in the religion of their parents, for they were 
all heathens, And when ſhe has by theſe methods of 
reaſoning been perſuaded that ſhe is not bound always to 
cleaye to the religion of her parents, ſhe may then receive an 
cater conviction oft he erfeurs of Rome &. 
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C HAP. VI. 
Cf INSTRUCTION by PREACHING, 
"E > a5 


Wiſdom better than Learning in the Pulpit, 


Tyvno is a young preacher juſt come from the 
ſchools of logic and divinity, and advanced to the pulpit; he 
awas counted a ſmart youngſter in the academy for analyſing a 
propoſition, and is full, even to the brim, with the terms of 
his art and learning. When he has read his text aftera ſhort 
Nouriſh of introduction, he tells you, in how many ſenſe 
the chief word is taken, firft among Greek Heathen writers, 
and then in the New Teſtament ; he cites all the chapter 
and the verſes exactly, and endeavours to make you under- 
ſtand many a text before he lets you know fully what he 
means by his own. He finds theſe things at large in the crt- 
ics, which he has conſulted, where this fort of work is ne- 
ceſſary and beautiful, and therefore he 1magines it will become 
his ſermon well. Then he informs you very learnedly, of 
the various falſe expoſitions which have been given by divine 


and commentators on this part of icripture, and it may be 
the 


and gooad man, or with greater ſucceſs, where ſucceſs 1s 0 
drfrrable, than attempting to turn the attention of well meaning 
. people from ſome point in which prejudice prevails, to ſome other 
of greater importance, and fixing their thoughts and heart cu 
ſome great truth which they allow, and which leads unto conje- 
Juences conc rary to ſome other notion which they eſpouſe and re. 
tan. By thee means they may be led to forget their errours, 
evhate attentive to oppoſite truth ; and in proportion to the degree 
zn which therr mend open, and their tempers grow more gene- 
rous and virtuous, may be induced to reſigu it. And ſurely 
nothing can give a bencvolent mind more Jatisfattion, than i 

fr-grove kis neighbour in Anowtreige, and in gooun 95 at Ae 
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Part II- 2Y PREACHING. _— 


the reaſons of each of them too ; and he refutes them with 


much zeal and contempt. Having thus cleared his way, he 


fixes upon the expoſition which his judgment beſt approves, 
and dwells, generally five or ten minutes upon the argument 


to confirm it; and this he does not only in texts of darkneſs: 


and difficulty ; but even when fcarcely a child could doubt ot 
his Meaning. | e 

This grammatical exerciſe being performed, he applies 
himſelf to his logic; the text is divided and ſubdivided into 
many little pieces; he points you preciſe ly to the ſubje& and 
the predicate, brings you acquainted with the agent and the 
object, ſhows: you all the properties and the accidents that 
attend it, and would fain make you underſtand the matter 


and the form of it, as well as he does himſelf, When he 
has thus done, two thirds of the hour is ſpent, and his hear- 


ers are quite tired; then he begins to draw near to his doc- 
trine, or grand theme of diſcourſe ; and having told the au- 
cience, with great formality and exattneſs, what it is, and in 
what method he ſhall manage it, he names you one or two 


particulars under the firſt general head; and by this time 


finds it neceſſary to add, He intend ed indeed to have been 
larger in the illuſtration of his ſubje&t, and he ſhould have 
given you ſome reaſons for the dottrine, but he is ſorry that 


he is prevented; and then he deſigned alſo to havebreught it 


down to the conſcience of every man by a warm addreſs ; 
but his time being gone, he muſt break off.“ He hurries over 
a hint or two, which ſhould have been wrought up into ex- 


hortation or inſtruction, but al! in great haſte, and thus con- 


cludes his work. The obſtinate and the careleſs ſinners go 


away unawakened, unconvinced; and the mourning ſoul 


departs uncomforted ; the unbeliever is not led to faith in 
the goſpel, nor the immoral wretch to hate or forſake his 
inquiries ; the hypocrite and the man of fincerity are both 
unedified, becauſe the preacher had not time. In ſhort, 
he has finiſhed his work, and he has done nothing. 

When T hear this man preach, it brings to my remem- 
brance the account which I have heard concerning the CZ AR 


of Myſcovy, the firſt time that his army beſieged a town in 
ona ; he was then juſt come from his travels in Great 


Britain, where he and his miniſters of ſtate had learned the 


mathematics of an old acquaintance of mine; the Czan 


took great care to begin the ſiege in form; he drew all his 
lines 
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Hnes of circumvallation and contravallation according to the. 
rules of art; but he was ſo tedious and ſo exact in theſe ma. 
thematical performances, that the ſeaſon was ſpent, he was 
forced to break up the ſiege, and retire without any execy. 
tion done upon the town. . 

ERGATES is another fort of preacher, a workman that 
need not be aſhamed ; he had in his younger days but few of 
theſe learned vanities, and age and expericnce have now worn 
them all off; he preaches like a man who watches for our 
fouls, as one that mult give an account; he paſſes over lefler 
matters with ſpeed, and purſues his great deſign, namely, to 
fave himſelf and them that hear him, 1 Tim. iv. 16. Aud 
by following this advice of St Paul, he happily complies 
with that great and natural rule of HoRAcCEe, always to make 
haſte towards the moſt valuable end; 


Semper ad eventum FOfliNat, mn——_ 


He never affeQs to chuſe a very obſcure text, leſt he ſhould 
waſte too much of the hour in explaining the literal ſenſe of 
it; he referves all thoſe obſcurities, till they come in courſe 
at his ſeaſons of public expoſition ; for it is his opinion, that 
preaching the gofpel for the ſalvation of men, carries in it a 
little different idea from a learned and critical expoſition of 
the difficult texts of ſcripture. = | | 

He knows well how to uſe his logic in his compoſutes; 
but he calls no part of the words by their logical name, if 
there be any vulgar name that anſwers it; reading and medi- 
tation have furmſhed him with extenſive views of his ſubject, 
and his own good ſenſe hath taught him to give ſufficient 
reaſons for every thing he aſſerts ; but he never uſes one of 
them till a proof is necdful. He is acquainted with the miſ- 
taken gloſſes of expoſitors; but he thinks it needleſs to ac- 
quaint his hearers with them, unleſs there be evident danger 
that they might run into the ſame miſtake. He underſtands 
well what his ſubjeR is not, as well as what it is; but when 
he would explain it to you, he never ſays, firſt, negatively, 
unleſs. fome remarkable errour is at hand, and which his 
hearers may eaſily fall into for want of ſuch a caution. 

Thus in five or ten minutes at the moſt, he makes. his way 
plain to the propoſition or theme on which he deſigns to dif 
courſe ; and being ſo wife as to know well what to ſay, and 


what to leave aut, he proportions every part of his 1 * to 
us 


9 


> 


Fart Il. 


his time; he enlarges a little: upon the ſubje&, by way of 


. . * * > ! 25 1 , 
ihuſtration, till the truth becomes evident and intelligible te 


the weakeſt of his hearers ; then he confirms the point with a 
few convincing arguments, where the matter requires it, and 
makes haſte to turn the doctrine into uſe and improvement. 
Thus the ignorant'are inſtructed, and the growing chriſtians 
are eſtabliſhed and improved; the ſtupid ſinner is 1oucly 
awaknened, and the mourning ſoul receives conſolation; tac 
unbelicver is led to truſt in Chriſt and his goſpel, and the 
impenitent and immoral: are convinced and ſoftened, arg 
melted and reformed. The inward voice of the Holy Spirit 


joins with the voice of the miniſter; the good man and the 


hypocrite have their proper portions aſſigned them, and the 
work of the Lord proſpers in his hand. 


This is the uſual courſe and manner of his miniſtry. Thy 


method being. natural, plain, and ealy, he caſts many of bi- 
diſcourſes into this form; but he is no {lave to forms and 
methods of any kind; he makes the nature of his ſubject, and 


the necellity of his hearers, the great rule to dire him what” 
method he ſhall chuſe in every fermon, that he may the bet- 


ter enhghten, convince, and perſuade. ERAGATES well 
knows that where the ſubject itſelf is entirely practical, he 
has no need of the formality of long uſes and exhortations; 
he knows that practice is the chief dehgn of doctrine; there- 
fore he beftows molt of his labour upon this part of his office, 


and intermingles much of the pathetic under every particu- 
lar; yet he wiſely obſerves the ſpecial dangers of his flock, 


and the errours of the time he lives in; and now. and then, 
though very ſeldom, he thinks it neceſſary to ſpend almoll 2 
hole diſcourſe in mere doErinal articles. Upon fach an 
occaſion, he thinks it proper to take up a little larger part of 
lis hour in explaining and corfirming the ſenſe of his text, 
and brings it down to the underſtanding of a child. 

At another time, perhaps, he particularly deſigns to enter- 
12 the few learned and polite among his auditors ; and that 
with this view, that he may ingratiate bis diſcourſes with 
their ears, and may fo far gratify their curioſity in this part 
of his ſermon, as to give an eaſier enhance for the more 
plain, neceilary, and important parts of it into their hearts. 
Then he' aims at, and he reaches the ſublime, and furniſhes 
out an entertainment for the fineſt taſte; but he fearcely 


Ever lintfhes his ſermon without compaſhen to the uuler ned. 
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4 OF INSTRUCTION Part I. 


and an addreſs that may reach their conſciences with words of 
falvation. 

I have obſerved him ſometimes after a learned diſcourſe, 
come down from the pulpit as a man aſhamed and quite out 
of countenance ; he has bluſhed: and complained to his inti- 
mate friends, leſt he ſhould be thought to have preached him. 
ſelf, and not CHRIST IESsUs his Lord; he has been ready to 
wiſh he had entertained the audience in a more unlearned 
manner, and on a more vulgar fubjeR, leaſt the ſervants, and 
the labourers, and tradeſmen there, ſhould reap no advantage 
to their ſouls, and the important hour of worſhip ſhould be 
Joſt, as to their improvement. Well he knows, and keeps 
it upon his heart, that the middle and lower ranks of man- 
Kind, and people of an unlettered character, make up tie 
greater part of the aſſembly ; therefore he is ever ſeeking 
how to adapt his thoughts and his language, and far the 
greateſt part of all his miniftrations, te the inſtruction and 
profit of perſons of common rank and capacity; it is in the 
midſt of theſe that he hopes to find his triumph, his joy and 
crown in the laſt day, for not many wiſe, nor many noble are 
catied, _ | | 

There is ſo much fpirit and beauty in his common conver- 
fation, that it is ſought and deſired by the ingenious men of 
Ins age; but he carries a ſevere guard of piety always about 
him, that tempers the pleaſant air of his-diſcourle, even in 
his brighteſt and freeſt hours; and before he leaves the place, 
14 poſſible, he will have ſomething of the favour of heaven 
there; in the parlour he carries on the deſign of the pulpit, 
but in ſo elegant a manner that it charms the company, and 
gives not the leaſt oceaſion for cenſure. | 

His polite acquaintance will ſometimes: rally him for talk. 
ing ſo plainly in his ſermons, and. ſinking his good ſenſe to lo 
low a level; but ERGATES is bold to tell the gayeſt of them, 
Our public bufineſs, my friend, is chiefly with the weak and 
the ignorant; that is, the bulk of mankind; the poor reccive 
the goſpel ; the mechanics and day labourers, the women and 
ehildren of my affembly, have fouls to be ſaved; I will 1m. 
tate my bleſſed Redeemer, in preaching the goſpel to the poor; 
and learn of St, PAUL to become all things to all men, that 
IT may win ſouls, and lead many ſinners to heaven by repet-- 


tance, ſaith, and holineſs, *: : 


BY PREACH ING, | 4 


S E C T. 1. 
A Branching Sermon. 


I HAVE: always thought it a miſtake 1n the preacher; 
to mince his text or his ſubject too ſmall, by a great number 
of ſubdiviſions; for it occaſions great confuſion in the under- 
Randings of the unlearned. Where a man divides his matter 
into more general, leſs general; ſpecial, and more particular 
heads, he is under a neceſſity ſometimes of ſaying, firſtly or 
ſecondly, two or three times together, which the learned may 
obſerve ; but the greater part of the auditory, not knowing the 
analyſis cannot ſo. much as take it into their minds, and much 
leſs treaſure up in their memories in a juſt and regular order; 
and when ſuch hearers are deſired to give ſome account of the 
ſermoa, they throw the thirdly's and ſecondly's into heaps, 
and make very confuſed work in a rehearſal, by interming- 
ling the general and-the fpecial heads, In writing a large 
diſcourſe this.rs much more tolerable “; but in preaching it 
is leſs profitable and more intricate and offenſive. 

It is as vain an affettation alſo to draw out a long rank of 


particulars in the ſame ſermon under any one general, and 
run up the number of them to eighteenthly, or ſeven and. 
twentiethly. Men. that take delight in this fort of work, 
will cut off all their ſenſe into ſhreds ; and every thing that 


they can ſay upon any topic, ſhall make a new particular. 
This ſort of folly and miſtaken condutt appears weekly in 
PolyRAMUS? lectures, and renders all his diſcourſes lean 
and inſipid. Whether it proceed from a mere barrenneſs of 
thought, and a native dryneſs of ſoul, that he is not able to 


vary his matter, and to amplify beyond the formal topics of an 


analyſis, or whether it ariſe from affectation of ſuch a way of 


talking, is hard to ſay ; but it is certain, that the chief part of 


his auditory are not over much profited or pleaſed. When 

I fit under his preaching, I fancy mylelf brought into the 

valley of EZEKIETL's viſion; it was full of bones, and behold, 
there 


* Eſpecially as words may be uſed to number the generals; 
and figures of different hinds and forms, to marſhall the prima 


Y and {econdary ranks of particulars under tem. 
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there were very many in the valley, and lo, they were very 


hour glaſs that meaſures his divinity ? Surely FLUwv10 preach” 
' heretofore at one of Pol. RAMs“ JeQures, he reſolved 


them. His language flows ſmoothly in a long connexion of 


be divane delight; but he can give the inquiring friend ſcarce» 


* 
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dry, Ezek. xxxvil. I, 2. 

It is the variety of enlargement upon a few proper hea, 
that clothes the dry bones and fleſh and animates them aith 
blood and fpirits; it 1s this that colours the difcourſe, makes 
it warm and ſtrong, and renders the divine propoſitions bright 
and perſuaſive; it is this brings down the dottrine or the duty 
to the underſtanding and conſcience of the whole auditory, 
and commands the natural affections into the intereſt of the 
goſpel. In ſhort, it is this that, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, gives life and force, beauty and ſucceſs to a ſer- 
mon, and provides food for ſouls. A ſingle roſe buſh, or 2 
dwarf pear, with all their leaves, flowers, and fruit about them, 
have more beauty and ſpirit in themſelves, and yield more 
food and pleaſure to mankind, than the imnumerable branch- 
es, boughs, and twigs of a Jong hedge of thorns. The fruit 
will fed the bupgry, and the Bower will refreſh the f fainting; 
which is more than can be faid of the thickeſt oak in Baſan, 
when it has loſt its vital juice; it may ſpread its limbs i- deed. 
far and wide, but they are naked, withered, and ſapleſs. 


SECT. II. 
The Harangue, 


Is it not poſſible to forſake one extreme without run. 
ring into a worſe? Is there no medium between a ſermon 
made up of ſixty dry particulars, and a long looſe declamation 
without any diſtinction of the parts of it? Muſt the preacher 
divide his works by the breaks of a minute watch, or let it run 
on inceſſantly to the laſt word, like the flowing fiream of the 


es as though he knew no medium; dad having taken a diſgult 
his own difcourſes ſhould have no ie. of particulars in 
periods; and girdes over the ear like a rivulet of oiÞ over: pol 
Hhed marble, and, like that too, leaves no trace behind it. 


The attention is detained in a gentle pleaſure, and, to ſay the 
beſt thing poſſible of it, the hearer is ſoothed in ſomething 


f 
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N 


I; any account what it was that pleaſed him. He retains a 


7 faint idea of the ſwiftneſs, but has forgotten the ſenſe. 
% Lell me FLV vIo, is this the moſt effectual way to inſtruct 
th ignorant creatures in the ſeveral articles of faith, and the va- 


rious duties of the chriſtian life? Will ſuch a long uniform 
fow of language imprint all the diſtant parts. of chriſtian 
knowledge on the mind, in their beſt form and order? Do 
ou find ſuch a gentle and gilding ſtream, of words, moſt pow- | 
erful to call up the ſouls of ſinners from their dangerous or | 
he fatal lethargy ? Will this indolent and moveleſs ſpecies of 


I oratory make a thoughtleſs wretch attend to matters of inh- | 
1 nite moment? Can a long purling ſound awaken a fleepy 
n, conſcience, and give a periſhing finner juſt notices of his 
re dreadful hazard? Can it furniſh his underſtanding and his 
I memory with all. the awful and tremendous topics of our re- 
lit ligion, when it ſcarcely ever leaves any diſtin impreſſion of 
F one of them on his foul? Can you make the arrow wound 
n, where it will not ſick? Where all the diſcourſe vaniſhes 
ed from the remembrance, can you ſuppoſe the ſoul to be prof- 


ited or enriched ? When. you bruſh over the cloſed eye hds 
with a feather, did you ever find it give light to the blind a 
Has any of your ſoft harangues, your continued threads of 
6lken eloquence, ever raiſed the dead? I fear your whole aim 
is to talk over the appointed number of minutes upon the 
ſubject, or to practiſe a little upon the gentler paſſions, with- 
out any concern how to give the underſtanding its due im- 
provement,, or to furniſh the memory with any laſting trea- 
lure, or to make a knowing and a religious chriſtian, 
Aſk old WHEATFIELD the rich farmer, ak PLO W DOWN 
your neighbour, or any of his family who have fat all their 
lives under your miniſtry, what they know of the common | 
truths of religion, or of the ſpecial articles of chriſtianity. | 
| Defire them to tell you, what the goſpel is, or what is ſal- 
vation ? What are their duties toward God, or what they 
mean by religion? Who is JesUs CuR1sT, or what is the 
meaning of his atonement or redemption by his blood? Per- 
haps you will tell me yourſelf, that you have very ſeldom 
entertained them vith theſe ſubjects. Well, inquire of them 
what is heaven ? Which is the way to obtain. it, or what 
hope they have of dwelling there ? Entreat them to tell you, 
wherein they have profited as to holineſs of heart or life, of ; 


Linels for death. They will ſoon make it appear by theic- 
| awkward 
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awk ward anſwers, that they underſtood very little of all your 
fine difcourſes, and thoſe of your predeceſſors; and. have made 
but wretched improvement of forty years attendance at 


church. They have now and then been pleaſed, perhaps, 


with the muſic of your voice, as with the found of a ſweet 
inſtrument, and they miſtook that for devotion ; but their 
heads are dark ſtill, and their hearts earthly ; they are mere 
leathens with a chriſtian name, and know little more of God 
than their yokes of oxen, In thort PotYRAMUS? auditors 
bave ſome confuſion in their knowledge, but FLuvio's 
bearers have ſcarcely any knowledge at all. 
But you will tell me, your diſcourſes are not all made up of 
harangue; your deſign is ſometimes to inform the mind by a 
train of well connected reaſonings, and that all your para- 
graphs in their long order prove and ſupport each other; and 
thaugh you do not diſtinguiſh your diſcourſe into particular, 
yet you have kept ſome inviſible method all. the way, and by 


fome artificial. gradations, you have brought your ſermon. 


down to the concluding ſentence. 


It may be fo ſometimes, and J wilt acknowledge it; but 
believe me FLUVI1O, this artificial and inviſible method Caſe. - 


ries darkneſs with it inſtead of light; nor is it by any means 
a proper way to inſtruct the vulgar, that is, the bulk of your 


auditory ; their ſouls are not capable of fo wide a ftretch, as 


to take in the whole chain of your long conneQed conſegoe en- 
ces ; you talk reaſon and religion to them in vain, if you do 
not make the argument ſo ſhort as to come within their 
graſp, and give a frequent reſt for their thoughts; you muſt 
break the bread of life into pieces te feed children vith it, 
and par? your diſcourſes into diſtin& propoſitions, to give the 
ignorant a plain ſcheme of any one * and enable them 
To comprehend or retain it. | 

Every day gives us-experiments to Fe what I ſay, and 
to encourage miniſters to divide their ſermons into ſeveral 
diſtinct heads of diſcourſe. MyRTILLA, a little creature of 
nine years old, was at church twice yeſterday ; ; in the morn- 
ing the preacher entertained his audience with a running 
oration, and the child could give her parents no other account 


of it, but that he talked: ſmoothly and ſweetly about virtus 


and . It was ERGATESs' lot to fulfill the ſervice of 
the afternoon ; he is an excellent preacher, both for the wilt 


and, Þupwie ; ; in the evening, My RTILI A very prettily en- 
tert@/33d 


| 
; 
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tertained her mother with a re petition of the moſt conſidera- 
ble parts of the ſermon; for Here,“ ſaid ſhe, © I can fix my 
thoughts upon frſt, ſecondly, and thirdly, upon the dottrine, 
the reaſons, and the inferences ; and I know what ] muſt try 
to remember, and repeat it when my friends ſhall aſk me; but 
as for the morning ſermon I could do nothing but hear. 

This manner of talking in a looſe harangue, has not only 
-njured our pulpits, but it makes the ſeveral eſſays and treatiſ- 
es, that are written now a days, leſs capable of improving 
the knowledge, or enriching the memory of the reader. 

I will eaſily grant, that where the whole diicourle reaches 
zot-beyond a few pages; there in no neceſſity of the formal 
propoſal of the ſeveral parts, before you handle each of them 
diſtinctly, nor is there need of ſuch a fet method; the 
anlearned and narrow underſtanding can take an eaſy view of 
the whole, without the author's pointing to the ſeveral parts. 
But where the eflay is prolonged to a greater extent 
confuſion grows upon. the reader almoſt at every page, 
without ſome ſcheme or method of ſucceſſive heads in the 
diſcourſe, to direct the mind and aid the memory. 

If it be anſwered here, That neither ſuch treatiſes nor ſer- 


mons are a mere heap, for there is ajuſt method obſerved in 


the compoſure, and the ſubjedts are ranked in a proper order, 
tis ealy to reply. That this method is fo concealed, that a 
common reader or hearer can never find it; and you mult 
ſuppoſe every one that peruſes ſuch a book, and much more 
that attends ſuch a diſcourſe, to have ſome good knowledge 
of the art of logic before he can diſtinguiſh the various parts 
and branches, the connexions and tranſitions of it. To an un- 
learned eye or ear, it appears a mere heap of good things, 
without any method, form, or order ; and if you tell your 
young friends they ſhould get it into their heads and hearts, 
hey know not how to {et about it. | 

It we inquire, how it comes to paſs that our modern in- 
g:mous writers ſhould affect this manner ? I know no juſter 
realon to give for it, than a humourous and wanton contempt 
ol the cuſtoms and practices of our forefathers ; a ſenſible 
dilguſt taken at. ſome of their miſtakes and ill conduct, at firſt 
tempted a vain generation into the contrary extreme near ſix- 
{7 years ago; and now even to this day it continues too much 
in tahion, ſo tha t the wiſe as well as the weak are aſhamed” 
oppole at, and are borne down with the current. 0 
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Our fathers formed their ſermons much upon the mode] gf 
Cofrine, reaſon, and uſe ; and perhaps there is no one meth. 
od of more univerſal ſervice, and more eaſily applica ble ty 
moſt ſubjects, though it is not neceſſary or proper in ever; 
s:{courſe ;. but the very names of doctrine and uſe are become 
now a days ſuch ſtale and old faſhoned things, that a modih 
preacher is quite aſhamed of them; nor can a modiſh hearer 
bear the ſound of thoſe ſyllables : A direct and diſtin ad. 
dreſs to the conſciences of ſaints and ſinners, muſt not be nam. 
ed or mentioned, though theſe terms are ſcriptural ; lef i; 
fould be hiſſed out of the church like the garb of a round. 
head or a puritan. 

Some of our fathers have multiplied their particulars un- 
der one ſingle head of difcourſe, and run up the tale of them 
to ſixteen or ſeventeen, Culpable indeed, and too nume. 

rous! But, in oppoſition to this extreme, we are almoſt 
aſhamed in our age to fay thirdly ; and all fourthly's and 
e- s are very unfaſhionable words. 

Our fathers made too great account of the ſciences of logic 
and mataphyſics, and the formalities of definition and diviſion, 
fyllogiſm and method, when they brought them ſo often into 
the pulpit ; but we hold thoſe arts ſo much in contempt and 
deſiance, that we had rather talk a whole honr without order 
and without edification, than be ſuſpected of uling logic o: 
method in our diſcourſes, 

Some of our fathers neglected politeneſs perhaps too much, 
and indulged a coarſeneſs of ſtyle, and a rough or awkward 
pronunciation; but we have ſuch a value for elegancy, and 
fo nice a taſte for what, we call polite, that we dare not ſpoil 
the cadence of a periot to quote a text of ſcripture in it, nor 
diſturb the harmony of our ſentences, to number or to name 

the heads of our diſcourſe. And for this reaſon, I have heard 
it hinted, that the name of CHRIST has been baniſhed out of 
our polite ſermons, becauſe it is a monoſyllable of fo mary 
conſonants, and ſo harſh a ſound. 

But, after all, our fathers, with all their defects, and with 
all their weakneſſes, preached the goſpel of Chriſt to the ſen- 
{ble inſtruction of whole pariſhes, to the converſion of finners 
from the errours of their way, and the ſalvation of multitudes 
of fouls. But it kas been the late complaint of Dr. Ev- 
WARDS, and other worthy ſons of the eſtabliſhed church, 
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Part II. BY FREACHINGs | . 
ſome ſmooth declamations, while the hearers that were igno- 
rant of the goſpel abide ſtill without knowledge, and the pro- 
fane ſinners are profane ſtill. O that divine grace would de- 
ſcend and reform what is amiſs in all the ſanctuaries of the 


ration {* 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Writing Books for the Public. 


N the explication and diſlinction of words and things 
by definition and defcription, in the diviſion of things into 
their ſeveral parts, and in the diſtribution of things into their 
ſeveral kinds, be ſure to obſerve a juſt medium. We muſt 
not always explain and diftinguiſh, define, divide, and diſtrib- 
ute, nor muſt we always omit it; ſometimes it is uſuleſs and 
impertinent, ſometimes it is proper and neceſſary. There is 
confuſion brought into our argument and di ſcourſe by too ma- 
ny, or by too few of theſe, One author plunges his readers 
into the midſt of things without due explication of them; 
another jumbles together without diſtinction, all thoſe ideas 
which have any likeneſs ; a third is fond of explaining every 
word, and coining diſtintions between ideas which have little 
or no difference; but each of theſe runs into extremes; for 
all theſe practices are equal hindrances to clear, juſt, and uſe- 
ful knowledge. It is not a long train of rules, but obſerva- 
tion and good judgment, can teach us when to explain, define, 
and divide, and where to omit it. f 

In the beginning of a treatiſe, it is proper and neceſſary 
ſometimes to premiſe ſome precogrita or general principles, 
| | which 


* [! appears by the date, at the bottom of this paper in 
the MAIS. that it was written in the year 1718. Thesfarft 
and perhaps the ſrcond ſection of it, may ſeem Row 4 be 
grown in a greet meaſure out of date; but whether the third ts 
net at leaſt as ſeaſonable now as ever, may deſerve Serious con- 
ſderation. The author fince this was drawn up, hath delivered 
his ſentiments more fully in the firſt part of that excellent prece 
entitled, Ao bumble Auempt for the Revival of Religion &c- 
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Which may ſerve for an introduction to the ſubje& in hand 
and give light or ſtrength to the following diſcourſe ; but it is 


O WRITING BOOKS Part J. 


ridiculous, under a pretence of ſure introductions or prefaces, 


to wander to the moſt remote or diſtant themes, which have 
no nean or neceſſary connexion with the thing in hand ; this 
ſerves for no other purpoſe but to make a gaudy ſhow of 
learning. There was a profeſſor of divinity, who began an 
analytical expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Romans with 
ſuch præcegnita as theſe; firſt he ſhowed the excellence of 
man above other creatures, who was able to declare the ſenſe 


of hw mind by arbitrary figns ; then he harangued upon the 


origin of ſpeech ;*aſter that he told of the wonderful inven. 
tion of writing, and inquired into the author of that art which 
taught us to paint founds ; when he had given us the various 
opinions of the learned on this point, and diſtributed writing 


into its ſeveral kinds, and laid down definitions of them all, 


at laſt he came to ſpeak of epiſtolary writing, and diſtinguiſh. 
£d epiſtles into familiar, private, public, recommendatory 
credentials, and what not? Thence he deſcended to ſpeak of 
the ſuperſcription, ſubſcription, &c. And ſome lectures 


.-were finiſned before he came to the firſt verſe of St. Paul's 


epiſtle; the auditors, being half ſtarved and tired with 
expeQation, dropped away one by one, fo that the profeſſor 
had ſcarce any hearers to attend the college or the letiwe 
Which he had promiſed on that part of ſcripture. 

The rules which Horace has given in his Art of Poetry, 
would inſtruct many a preacher and profeſſor of theology, it 
they would but attend to them. He informs us, that a wiſe 
author, ſuch as Homer, who writes a poem of the Trojan 


war, would not begin a long and far diſtant flory of Jupiter, 


in the form.of a {wan impregnating LE DA witha double 
egg ; from one part whereof HELEN was. hatched, who was 


married to MNELAUS a Greek general, and then flolen | 


from him by Paris, ſon of PRIAM king of Troy, whick 
awakened che reſentment of the Greeks againſt the 11% 
Jong. © + 


* 


Acc gemino bellum T rojanum orditur ab 090, 


Purt the writer, ſays he, makes all proper haſt to the event of 
ings, and does not drag on lowly, perpetually turning aſid: 
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from his point, and catching at every incident to prolong his 
Rory, as though he wanted matter to furniſh out his tale. 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat. 


Though, I muſt confeſs, I cannot think Home R has always 
followed this rule in either of his two famous epic poems; 
but HORACE does not hear what I ſay, There is allo ano- 
ther rule near akin to the former. | | 

As a writer or a ſpeaker ſhould not wander from his ſubje& 
to fetch in foreign matter from afar, ſo neither ſhould he amaſs 
together and drag in all that can be ſaid, even on his appoint- 
ed theme of diſcourſe ; but he ſhould conſider what 1s his 
chief deſign, what 1s the end he hath in view, and then to 
make every part of his diſcourſe ſubſerve that deſign. If he 
keep his great end always in his eye, he will paſs haſtily over 
thoſe parts or appendnges of his fubjett which have no evi- 
dent connexion with his deſign, or he will entirely omit 
them, and haſten continually towards his intended mark ; 
employing his tame, his ſtudy and labour, chie fly on that part 
of his ſubject which is moſt neceſſary to attain his preſent and 
proper end. : 3 

This might be illuſtrated by a multitude of examples; but 
an author, who ſhould heap them together on ſuch an occaſi- 
on, might be 1a danger of becoming himſelf an example of 
the impertinence he is cautioning others to avoid. 

After you have finiſhed any diſcourſe which you deſign for 
the public, it would be always beſt, if other circumſtances 
would permit, to let it ſleep ſome time before you expoſe it to 
the world, that ſo. you may have opportunity to review it 
with the indifference of a ſtranger, and to make the whole 
of it paſs under a new and jult examination; for no man can 
judge ſo juſtly of his own work, while the pleaſure o his 
nvention and performance is freſh, and has engaged hi ſelf 
love too much on the fide of what he has newly finiſhed. 

If an author would fend a- diſcourſe into the world, which 
ſhould be moſt univerſally approved, he ſhould conſult per- 
ſons of very different genius, ſentiment, and party, and en- 
deavour to learn their opinions of it. In the world it will 
Certainly meet with all theſe. Set it therefore to view 
anongft ſeveral of your acquaintance firſt, who may ſurvey the 
argument on all ſides, and one may happen to ſuggeſt a cor- 
tection which is entirely neglected by others; and be ſure to 
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yield yourfelf to the diftates of true eriticifn, and juſt cen. 
ſure, wherefoever you meet with them; nor let a fondneſy 
for what you have written, blind your eyes. againſt the diſco. 
very of your own miſlakes. 

When. an author deſires a friend to reviſe his work, it is 
100 frequent a practice to difallow almoſt every correction 
which a judicious friend would make; he apologizes for 
this word and the other expreſſion; he idicacs this ſen« 


tence, and gives his reaſons for another paragraph, and 


ſcarcely ever ſubmits to correction; and this utterly difcourz. 

es-the freedom that a true friend would take, in pointing out 
our miſtakes, Such writers who are ſo full of themſelves, 
may go on to admire their own incorrect performances, and 
_ their works and their follies to * world without 


pity * 


Hoxac, in bis Art of Poetry, talks admirably well on | 


this ſubjea ; 


Quintzlo ſi quid recitares, corrige, ſodes, 

Hoc, azebat, et lac; melius te poſſe negares 

Bis terque expertum fruſtra; delere jubebat, 

Et male tornatos reddere verſus. 

Si difendere delictum, quam vertere, malles ; 
Nulla ult ra derbum, aut operam inſumebat inanem, 
Quin fine rivali teque et tua ſolus amares 


Let good Quintilius all your lines reviſe, 

And ke will freely ſay, mend this and this; 
Sir I have often try'd and try'd again, 

Pm ſure I can't do better, tis in vain ; 

Then blot out every word, or try once more, 
And file theſe ul turn'd verſes ver and o'er 
But rf you ſeem in love with your own thought, 
More eager to dæſend, than mend, your fault, 
He ſays no more, but lets the fop go on, 
And, rival free, admire his lovely own, CRE * 

: — I 


* To cut ff, ele chicanery, it may 1 be the moſt exf*- 
&ient for a perſon conſulted, on ſuck an cccaſion, to note down 0 
a diſtin paper, with proper references, the adviſcd alteration 
1 ?t to the author, to make ſuch uſe of them Gs a, 03 4. 

geleberation, hall think fit. 


Fart II. FOR THE PUBLIC, It 


It you have not the advantage of friends to ſurvey your 
writings, then read them over yourſelf, and all the way conſid- 
er what will be the ſentence and judgment of all the various 
characters of mankind upon them; think what one of your 
own party would ſay, or what would be the ſenſe of an adver- 
fary, imagine what a curious or a malicious man, what a cap- 
tious or an envious critic, what a vulgar or a learned reader 
would object, either to the matter, the manner, or the ſtyle; 
and be ſure and think with yourſelf, what you yourſelf could 
{xy againſt your own writing, if you were of a different opin- 
jon, or a ſtranger to the writer; and by theſe means you 
will obtain ſome hints, whereby to correct and improve your 
own work; and to guard it better againſt the cenſures of the 
public, as well as to render it more uſeful to that part of 


mankind for whom you chiefly deſign it. 


p re 
CHAP. VIII. 


Of Writing and Reading Controverſies. 
S Be TT. 
of Writing Controverſies, 


\ Y HEN a perſon of good ſenſe writes on any contro- 
rerted ſubject, he will generally bring the ſtrongeſt arguments 
that are uſually to be found for the ſupport of his opinion ; 
and when :hat is done, he wil! reprefent the eee 
object ions againſt it in a fair and candid manner, giving them 
their full force; and at laſt will put in ſuch an anſwer to 
thoie objedtions, as he thinks will diffipate and diſſolve the 
torce of them; and herein the reader will generally find a 
fall view of the controverſy, together with the main ſtrength 
0! argument on both ſides. | 

When a good writer has ſet forth his own opinion at large, 
and vindicated it with its faireſt and ſtrongeſt proofs, he ſhall 
be attacked by ſome pen on the other fide of the queſtion ; 
and if his opponent be a wile and ſenſible writer, he will 
ew the belt reaſons why the former opinions cannot be true: 

| | E 2 thas 
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that is, he will draw out the objeQtions againſt them in their 
fulleſt array, in order to deſtroy what he ſuppoſes a miſtaken 
opinion; and here we may reaſonably ſuppole, that an oppo- 
nent will draw up his objeftions againſt the ſuppoſed errour 
in a brighter light, and with ſtrenger evidence, than the firſt 
writer did, who propounded his opinion which was contrary 
10 thoſe objections. 

If, in the third place, the firſt writer anſwers his opponent 
with care and diligence, and maintains his own point againſt 
the objections which were raiſed in the beſt manner; the read- 
er may then generally preſume, that in theſe three pieces he 
bas a complete view of the controverſy; together with the 

_ folid and powerful. arguments on both ſides of the de- 
ate. 8 45 

But when a fourth, and fifth, and ſixth volume appears in 
Tejoinders and replies, we cannot reaſonably expett any great 
degrees of light to be derived from them; or that much far- 
ther evidences for truth ſhould be found in them; and it is 
ſufficiently evident from daily experience, that many milſ- 
chiefs attend this prolongation of controverſies among men of 
learning, which for the moſt part do injury to the truth, eith- 
er by turning the attention of the-reader quite away from the 
original point to oth& matters, or by covering the truth with 
a multitude of occaſionItne and perplexities, which 
ſerve to bewilder rather than guide a faithful inquirer. 

Sometimes, in theſe latter volumes, the writers on both 
ſides will hang upon little words and occaſional expreſſions 
of their opponent, in order to expoſe them, which have no 
neceflary connexion with the grand point in view, and which. 
have nothing to do with the debated truth. . 

Sometimes they will. ſpend many a page in vindicating 
their own character, or their own little ſentences or accident- 
al expreſſions, from the remarks of their opponent, ip which 
ex pre ſſions or remarks the original truth has no concern. 

And ſometimes again you ſhall find even writecs of good 
Tenſe, who have happened to expreſs themſelves in an improp- 
er and indeſenſible manner, led away by the fondneſs of ſe!l- 
Jove to juſtify thoſe expreſſions, and vindicate thoſe little 
Japſes they were guilty of, rather than they will condeſcend 
to correét thoſe little miſtakes, or recal thoſe improper ex- 
preſſions. O that we could put off our pride, our felt ſuſfi- 

ciency, and our infallibility, when we enter into a eure of 
tru; 
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truth! But if the writer is guilty of mingling theſe things. 
' with his grand argument, happy will that reader be who has 
judgment enough to diſtinguiſh them, and to neglett every 
thing that does not belong to the original theme propoſed and 
diſputed, os BE 

Yet here it may be proper to put in one exception to this 
general obſervation or remark, namely, when the ſecond wri- 
ter attacks only a particular or collateral opinion which was. 
maintained by the firſt, then the fourth writing may be ſup- 
poſed to contain a neceſſary part of the complete force of the 
argument, as, well as the fecond and third, becauſe the firſt 
writing only occaſionally or collaterally mentioned that ſenti- 
ment which the ſecond attacks and oppoſes ; and in ſuch a 
caſe, the ſecond may be eſteemed as the firit treatiſe on that 
controverſy. It would take up too much time ſhould we 
mention inſtances of this kind, which might be pointed to 
ia molt of our controverſial writers, and it might be invidi- 
ous to enter into the detail.“ 


oY 


3 Sr  * 
Of Reading Controverſies. 


* : 
| \ } HEN we take a book into our hands wherein amy 
doctrine or opinion is printed in a way of argument, we are 
too often ſatisfied and determined beforehand, whether it be 
right or wrong; and if we are on the writer's ſide, we are ge- 
nerally tempted to take his arguments for ſolid and ſubſlantial;. 
| and: 


* Upon this it may be remarked farther, that there is a cer- 
tam ſpirit of modeſty and benevolence which never fails to adorn 
a writer on ſuch occaſions, and which generally does him muck 
more fervice in the judgment of wiſe aud ſenfible men, than any . 
porgnancy of ſatire with which he might be able to animate hs 
productions; and as this always appears amiable, fo is it pecu- 
Garly charming, when the opponent hows that pertneſs and pet= 
ulancy which ts /o very common on fuch occaſions, When à wri- 
ter, mſiced of purſuing with eager reſentment ihe antagoniſt 
that has given ſuch provocation, calmly attends to the main queſ-- 
lion in debate, with a noble negligence of thoſe little advantages 
which i! nature and ill manners always give, he acquires a glo- 
ar. ſuperiour to any trophies. which wit can raiſe, And it 48. 


lightly over the arguments, they nez 
of them, and keep their own conclu! 


bes 
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64 
and thus our own former ſentiment is eſtabliſhed more pow. 


erfully, without a fincere ſearch after truth. 
If we are on the other ſide of the queſtion, we then take 


t for granted that there is nothing of force in theſe arguments, 
and we are ſatisfied with a ſhort ſurvey of the book, and are 


Toon perfuaded to pronounce miſtake, weakneſs, and inſuff- 


ciency concerning it. Multitudes of common readers, who 


are fallen into any errour, when they are directed and adviſed 
to read a treatiſe that would ſet them right, and read it with a 
fort of diſguſt which they have before entertained; they ſkim 
& or deſpiſe the force 
n firm in their aſſent, 
and thus they maintain their errour in tke, midſt of light, and 

grow incapable of conviction. 1 
- But if we would indeed act like ſincere ſearchers for the 
truth, we would ſurvey every argument with a careful and 
unbiaſſed mind, whether it agree with our former opinion or 
not; we ſhould give every reaſoning its full force, and weigh 
it in our ſedateſt judgment. Now the beſt way to try what 
ſorce there is in the arguments which are brought againſt our 
own opinions is, to ſit down and endeavour to give a ſolid an- 
ſwer, one by one, to every argument that the author brings to 
ſupport his own doftrine ; and in this attempt, if we find there 
ſome arguments which we are not able to anſwer fairly to dur 
own minds, we ſhould then begin to bethink ourſelves, wheth- 
er we have not been hitherto in a miſtake, and whether the 
defender of the contrary ſentiments may not be in the right, 
Such a method as this will effectually forbid us to pronounce 
at once againft thoſe doctrines, and thoſe writers, which are 
contrary o our ſentiments; and we ſhall endeavout to find 
ſolid arguments to refute their poſitions, before we eaticly 

eſtabliſh ourſelves in a contrary opinion. | 
VoLATILts had given himſelf up to the converſation of 
the free thinkers of our age, upon all ſubjeQs ; and being 
pleaſed with the wit and appearance of argument, in ſome of 

| our 


Aighily probable, that the ſolid infirufton has pages may contain, 
will give a continuance to his writings far beyond hat trafts of 
peeviſt controverſy are to expett, of which the much greater part 
are borne away into obiivion by the wind they raiſe, or buried. 
ia their own flames. | 
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eur modern Deiſts, had too eaſily deſerted the chriſtian faith, 
and gone over to the camp of the infidels. Among other 
books which were recommended :o him, to reduce him to the 
faith of the goſpel, he had Mr. JohN RERYNOLDS' three 
Letters to a Deiſt put into his hand, and was particularly de- 
ſired to peruſe the third of them with the utmoſt care, as be- 


ing an unanſwerable defence of the truth of chriſtianity. He 


took it in hand, and after having given it a ſhort ſurvey, he 
told his friend he ſaw nothing in it, but the common argu- 
ments which we all uſe to ſupport the religton in which we 
had been educated, but they wrought no convittion in him 
nor did he ſee ſufficient reaſon to believe, that the goſpel 
of Chriſt was not a piece of enthuſiaſm, or a mere impoſ- 
ture. 

Upon this the friend oa recommended Mr. RzynorDs! 
three Letters to his ſtudy, being confident of the force of truth 


which lay there, entreated of VOLAT1L1s that he would ſet- 


himſelf down with diligence, and try to anſwer Mr. RE v“ 
NOL DS” third letter in vindication of the goſpel ; and that 


he would ſhow under every head, how the ſeveral ſteps which 


were taken in the propagation of the chriſtian religion, might 


be the natural effects of impoſture or emthuſiaſm 3; and conſe. 


| quently, that it deſerves no credit among men. 


VoOLATIL1sS undertook the work, and after he had entered 


a little way into it, found himſelf ſo bewildered, and his ar- 
guments to prove the apoſtles either enthuſiaſts or tnpoſtors 
ſo muddled, fo perplexed, and fo incluſive, that by a diligent 
review of this letter to the Deiſt, at laſt he acknowledged him- 
ſelf fully convinced that the religion of Jesus was divine; 
for that chriſtian author had made it appear, it was impoſſible 
that doctrine ſhould have been propagated in the world by 


fimplicity or folly, by fraud or falſehood; and accordingly, 


| reſigned his ſoul up to the goſpel of the bleſſed JESUS. 
I fear there have been multitudes of ſuch unbehevers as 


" Vorartis. Is; and he himſelf has confeſſed to me, that even 


his moſt rational friends would be conſtrained to yield to the 
evidence of the chriſtian doctrine, if they would honeſtly try 


| the ſame method. 
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DISCOURSE, &: 


INTRODUCTION 
* 


07 the Importance of Education, and the agfign of this 
D;/courſe, with a Plan of it. 


Tas children of the preſent age, are the hope of tlie 
age to come. We who are now acting our ſeveral parts in 
the buly ſcenes ef this life are haſtening off the ſtage apace. 
Months and days are ſweeping us away from the buſineſs and 
the ſurface of this carth, and continually laying fome of us to 


fleep under ground. The circle of thirty years will plant 


another generation in our room. Another fet of mortals wil! 


be the chief actors in all the greater and leſſer affairs of-this 


life, and will fill the world with bleſſings or with miſchicfe 
when cur heads lie low in the duft. 

Shall- we not then confider with ourſelves, what can wo d- 
now to prevent thoſe miſchiefs, and to entail bleſſings on ©: 
lvcceſſors? What ſhall we do to ſecure wiſdom, goodn" i; 
and religion, among the next generation of men? Have we 
any concern for the glory of God in the riſing age? Any ſolici- 
tude for the propagation of virtue and happineſs to thole whe 
[all ſtand up in our ſtead? Let us then hearkesa to the voice 
ot Gop and SOLOMAN, and we ſhall learn how this may be 
done. The all wiſe Gos, and the wiſeſt of men, join to 
we us this advice; Train up a child in the way that he 
Hould go, and, when he is old, he will not depert from it.“ 
The ſenſe of it may be expreſſed more at large in this ꝓropo- 
wn, namely; Let children have a good education given 

| their 
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them in the younger parts of life, and this is the moſt likely 
way to eſtablith them in virtue and piety in their elder years. 
In this diſcourſe, I ſhall not enter into any inquiries abou! 
the management of children in the two or three firſt years of 
their life. I leave that tender age entirely to the care of the 
mother and nurſe ; yet not without a wiſh, that ſome wiſer, 
and happier pen would give advice or friendly notice to nurſ- 
es and mothe rs, of what they ought to avoid, and what they 


ought to do in thoſe early ſeaſons ; and ed they may do : 


much towards the future welfare of thoſe young buds and 
bloſſoms, tho ſe leſſer pieces of human nature, which are their 
proper charg e. Some of the ſeeds of virtue and goodnefs 
may be conveyed almoſt into their very conſtitution betimes, 
dy the pious prudence of thoſe who have the conduct of them. 
Some torward vices may be nipped in the bud, which in three 
years time might gain too firm a root in their heart and prac- 
tice, and may not eaſily be plucked up by all the following 
Care of their teachers. 

But I begin with chil dren when they can walk and talk, 
whea they have learned their mother tongue, when they be— 
gin to give ſame more evident diſcoveries of their intellectual 
powers, and are more manifeſtly capable of having their minds 
tormed and mo ulded into knowledge, virtue, and piety. 

Now the firſt and moſt univerſal ingredient, 'which enters 
anto the education of children, is an inſtruftion of them in 
thoſe things that are neceſſary and uſeful for them 1a their 
rank and ſtation, and that with regard to this world and the 
world to come. 

I limit the fe inſtructions, eſpecially wh as relate to this 
world, by the ſtation and rank of life in which children are 
born and placed by the providence of God. Perſons of bet- 
ter circumſtances in the world ſhould give their ſons and their 
daughters a much larger ſhare of knowledge, and a richer va- 
riety of inſtruction, than meaner perſons can or ought. But 
fe every child that is born into this world has a body and 
a foul, ſtace its happineſs or miſery in this world ard the 
next depends very much upon its inſtructions and knowled e. 
it has a right to be ta ught by its parents, according to thet 
beſt ability, ſo much as is neceſſary for its well being, both in 
foul and body, here and hereafter. 

It is true, the great God our Creator hath made us reaſona- 


biz Creatures; we are by nature capable ol learning a million 
| of 
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objects; but, as the ſoul comes into the world, it is unfur- 
nined with knowledge; we are born ignorant of every good 
and uſeful thing. We know not God, we know not ourſelves, 
we know not what is our duty and intereſt, nor where lies 
our danger; and, if left entirely to ourſe]ves, ſhould probably 
grow up like the brutes of the earth; we ſhould tritle away 
the brighter ſeaſons of life in a thouſand crimes and follies, 
and endure the fatigues and burdens of it, ſurrounded with a 


thouſand miſeries; and at laſt we ſhould periſh and die with- 


out knowledge or hope, if we had no inſtructors. 

All our other powers of nature, ſuch as the will and the 
various affections, the ſenſes, the appetites, and the limbs, 
would become wild inſtruments of madneſs and miſchief, if not 


governed by the underſtanding; and the underſtanding itſelf 


would run into a thouſand errours, dreadful and pernicious, 


and would employ all the other powers in miſchief and madneſs, 


if it had not the happineſs to be inſtructed in the things of God 
and men. And who 18 there among all our fellow creatures 


lo much oblidged to beſtow this inſtruction on us, as the per- 
ſons who, by divine providence, have been the inſtruments to 
bring us into life and being? It is their duty to give their 


young offspring this benefit of inſtruction, as far as they are 
able; or at leaſt to provide ſuch inſtructors for them, and to 
put the children under their care. 

Here let us therefore inquire, what the ſeveral things are 
in which children ſhould be inſtrufted.? And upon a due 
ſurvey, we ſhall find the moſt important things which children 
ought to learn and know, are theſe which follow. 


\ 


| . 
Minſtructing Children in Religion. 
ELIGION , In all the parts of it, both what they are 


to believe, and what they are to practiſe, is moſt neceſſary to- 


be taught. I mention this in the firſt place, not only becauſe 
it is a matter of the higheſt importance, and of moſt univer- 
tal concern to all mankind, but becauſe it may be taught 
*ven in theſe very early years of life. As ſoon as children. 
begin to know almoſt any thing, and to exerciſe their reaſon 
about matters that lie within the reach of their knowledge, 
they may be brought to know ſo much of religion as is neceſ- 
lary for their age and ſtate. For inſtance ; 1. Young. 
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1. Young children may be taught, that there is a God, à 
great and almighty God, who made them, and who gives. 
them every good thing. That he fees, them every where, 
though they cannot ſee him; and that he takes notice of all. 
their behaviour. | 

2. They muſt be told what they muſt do, and what they 
Mould avoid, in order to pleaſes God, They ſhould be taught 
an general to know the difterence between good and evil 
They may learn that it is their duty to fear, love, and wor{hi TY 
God, to pray to him for what they want, and to praiſe him. 
for what they enjqy ; to obey their parents, to ſpeak truth, 
and to be honeſt, and friendly to all mankind; and to ſet x 
guard upon their own appetites and paſhons. And that to, 
neglctt theſe things, or to de any thing contrary to them is 
linful in the ſight of God. 

3. Their conſciences are capable of receiving conviction 
when they have negleQed theſe duties, or broken the com- 
mands of God or their parents; and they may be made ſenſi- 


ple, that the great and holy God, who loves the righteous, 


and beſtows bleſſings upon them, is angry with thoſe who 
have broken his commands and ſinned againſt him; and there- 
tore that they themſelves are become ſubjed to his diſpleaſ- 
ure. | 

4. They may be told, that there is another world after 
this; and that their, fouls do not die when their bodics die; 
that they ſha)l be taken up into heaven, which is a ſtate of 
pleaſure and happineſs, if they have been good and hol) in 


this world; but if they have been wicked children, they mot, 


go down to hell, which is a ſtate of miſery and torment, 

5. You may alſo inform-them, that though their bodies 
die and are buried, yet God can and will raiſe them to liſe 
again; and that, their body and ſoul together muſt be mice 
happy or miſerable, according to their behaviour in this life 

6. They may be taught, that there is no way for ſuch ** 
ful creatures as we are to be received into God's favour, but 
for the ſake of JESUS CHRIST the Son of God; who came 
down from heaven into our world, and lived a- life of pure 
and perfe& holineſs, and ſuffered death to reconcile ſinners 
to the great and holy God who is offended by the fins of men 
and now he lives in heaven to plead for mercy for them; and. 
that as this Z CnuRiIsrT is the only reconciler between 
God and man, fo all their hope. muſt be placed in kim: 
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7. They may be taught, that their very natures are ſinful; 
they may be convinced, that they are inclined naturally to Jo 
evil; and they ſhould be informed; that it is the Holy Spirit of 
God who muſt cure the evil temper of their own ſpirits, and 
make them holy and fit to dwell with God in heaven. 

8. They ſhould alſo be inſtructed to pray to God, that for 
the ſake of Jesus CHRIST, the grand mediator or recon- 
ciler, he would pardon their fins paſt, and help them by his 
{pirit to love and ſerve him with zeal and faithfulneſs for the 
ume to come; that he would beſtow all neceilary bleſſings 
upon them in this world, and bring them ſafe at laſt to Mg 
heavenly kingdom. 

9. In the laſt place they ſhould be informed, that our ble#T. 
ed Sxviour has appointed two ordinances: to be obſerved by all 


his followers to the end of the world, which are uſually call-- 


ed ſacraments. 


The one is baptiſm, wherein perſons are to be waſhed with 


water.in the name of the Father, the 3on, and the Holy Spir-- 
it, to ſignify their being given up to Chriſt as his diſciples, 


or profeſfors of chriſtianity ; and as an emblem of that purity | 


of heart and life, which, as ſuch, they muſt aim at "and en 
deavour after. | 

The other is the Lord's ſupper, reins bread is broken 
and wine is poured out, and diſtributed, to be eaten and 
drank by chriſtians in remembrance? of the body of Chriſt, 


Which was put to a bloody death, as a ſacrifice to obtain par- 


don for the ſins of men. 


The firſt of theſe, namely, baptiſm, 3 is but once to be ad- 
miniſtered to any perſon ; but the laft, namely, the Lord's 
ſupper, is to be frequently performed, to keep us always in 
mind of the death of Chrift, till he comes again from heaven 


to judge the world. 

This is the ſum and the ſubſtance of the chriſtian religion, 
drawn out into a few very plain articles; and I think a child 
of common capacity, who is arrived at the age of three or four 
years, may be taught ſome part of thoſe articles, and may 
learn to under them all at ſeven, or eight, or nine; at 
lcaſt ſo far as is needful, for all his on exerciſes of devotion 
and piety, As his age increaſes, he may be inſtructed more 


at large in the principles and Ss of our holy religion, . 


as T. all more particularly {how in the third —_ 
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E. 


The Exerciſe and Improvement of their natural 


Hav mentioned religion as the principle thing 
in which children ſhould be inſtructed, I proceed to ſay, in 
the ſecond place, that children ſhould be taught the true uſe, 
the exerciſe, and improvement of their natural powers; and. 
we may for the fake of order diſtinguiſh theſe into the powers 
of body, and thoſe of the mind. Now though nature gives 
theſc powers and.faculties, yet it is a good education that muſt. 
inſtrutt us in the exerciſe and improvement of them. Other 
wiſe, like an uncultivated field, they will be ever barren and. 
fruitleſs, or produce weeds, and briars, inſtead of herbs and 
corn. g 

Among the powers of the mind which are to be thus cul- 
tivated,-we may reckon the underſtanding, the memory, the 
Judgment, the faculty of reaſoning, and the conſcience. 
1. Teach them to uſe their underſtanding aright. Perſuade 

them to value their underſtanding as a noble faculty, and al- 
lure them to ſeck after the enrichment of it with a varicty ot 
knowledge. Let no day. eſcape without adding ſome new 
ideas to their underſtanding, and giving their young unfurniſh- 
ed minds ſome further notion of things. | 

Almoſt every thing is new to children, and novelty will 
entice them .onward to. new acquiſitions, Show them the 
birds, the beaſls, the fiſhes and inſects, trees, herbs, fruits, 
and all the ſeveral parts and properties of the vegetable and 
animal world. Teach them to obſerve the various occurren- 
ces in nature and providence; the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the 
day and night, ſummer and winter, the clouds and tne {ky, 
the hail, ſnow, and ice, winds, fire, water, carth, air, fields, 
woods, mountains, rivers, &c. Teach them that. the greet 
Gop made all things, and that his providence governs them 
all. Acquaint a child alſo. with domeſtic affairs fo far as 1 
needſul, and with the things that belong to. tho civil and the 
zwilitary life, the church and the ſtate, with the works of God 
and the works of men. A thouſand objects which ſtrike the 
eyes, their cars, and all their ſenſes, will furmſh out new 
mutter for their curioſity and your iuſtructions. Py 
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There are ſome books which are publiſhed in the world, 
wherein a child may be delightfully led into the knowledge 
of a great number of things by pictures, or figures of birds, 
deaſts, &c. well graven, with their names under them. This 
will much affit the labour of the teacher, and add to the 
pleaſure of children in their daily learning. 

Lou who inſtru them ſhould allure their young curioſity 
to afl many queſtions, encourage them in it, and gratify their 
inquiries, by giving them the beſt and moſt ſatisfatiory an- 
ſwers you can frame, and accommodate all your language to 
their capacity. 

Give them, as far as poſſible, clear ideas of things, and 
teach them how to diſtinguiſh one thing from another by their 
different appearances, their different properties, and their 
different effects. Show them how far ſome things agree with 
others, and how far they differ from them; and, above alk 
things, teach them as far as their young underfiandings will 
admit to diſtinguiſh between appearances and realities, be- 
tween. truth and falſehood, between good and evil, between 
trifles and things of importance; for theſe are the moſt valua- 
ble pieces of knowledge and diſtinction, which can be lodged 
in the young underſtandings of children. 

2. The memory 1s another faculty of the foul, which ſhould 
be cultivated and improved. Endeavour carefully to impreſs 
on their minds things of worth and value. Some are, ſhort, 
uſeful and entertaining ſtories, which carry in them ſome 
virtue recommended, ſome vice ridiculed and puniſhed, va- 
rious human and divine truths, rules of picty and virtue, pre- 
cepts of prudence, &c. Repeat theſe things to them by day 
and by night; teach them theſe things in verœ and in proſe; 
rehearſe them in their ears at all proper ſeaſons, and take oc- 
caſion to make them repeat theſe things to you. 

Be ſolicitous to know what it is they learn when they are 
out of your ſight, and take good care that their memories be 
not charged with trifles and idle trumpery. The memory 
is a noble repoſitory or cabinet of the foul, and fhould not be 
flled with rubbiſh and lumber. Silly tales and foolifh ſongs, 
the comindrums of nurſes, and the dull rhymes that are ſung 
to lull children aſfeep, or to footh-a froward humour, tnould 
be generally forbidden to entertain thofe children Where a 

good education is deſigned. Something more innocent, more 


ſolid and profitable may Le invented iullead of theſs foolerics, 
15 
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If it were poſſible, let a very ſew things be lodged in the 
memory of children which they need to forget when they are 
men. 1 

The way to ſtrengthen and improve the memory, is to pu: 
it upon daily exerciſe. I do not mean that young children 
ſhould be kept ſo cloſe te thei? book as to be crammed with 
leſſons all the day long, and made to receive and ſuſtain a 
heavy load every hour. The powers of the ſoul, eſpecially 
ſuch as act in cloſe concert with the body, and are ſo much 
aided by the brain, may be overburdened, and injured, as 
well as the limbs ; the mind may be perplexcd and confound- 
ed, the head may be overſtrained and weakened, and the 
health impaired in thoſe tender years of life, by an exceſſive 
impoſition on the memory. The teachers of children ſhould 


have ſome prudence, to diſtinguſh their ages and their ſeveral 


capacities. They ſhould know how to avoid extremes, 

But in general it may be ſaid, that the powers of the mind, 
as well as thoſe of the body, grow ſtronger by a conſtant and 
moderate exerciſe. Every day let the memory of a child bc 
<ntruſted with ſomething new. Every day let ſome leſſop be 
learned; and every Lord's day at leaſt, even in their young- 
er years let them learn by heart ſome one text of ſcripture, 
chie fly that on which the miniſter preaches. This will grow 
in time to a conſiderable treaſure of ſcriptural knowledge, 


which will be of unſpeakable uſe to them in the chriſtian life, 


I have known children, who, from their early years, he 
been trained up and taught to remember a few ſentences of = 
ſermon beſides the text, and by this mean have grown up by 
degrees to know all the diſtin parts and branches of a {+ 
courſe, and in tene to write down half the ſermon after the: 
came home, to their own conſolation, and the improvemen: 
of their friends, Whereas thoſe who have never-been taugl. 
to uſe their memories in their younger parts of life, loſe ever; 
thing from their thoughts when it is paſt off from their cars, 


and come home from noble andzcedifying diſcourſcs, pleaicd, 


it may be, with the tranſient ſound, and commending the 


preacher, but uninſtructed, unimproved, without any growth 


in knowledge or piety, | 
3. The judgment is another natural power of the mind, 
which ſhould be exerciſed and improved in children. They 
ſhould be taught to paſs no judgment on men or things raſhly 
or ſuddenly, but to withhold their judgment until they (es 
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ſufficient reaſon to determine them. To this end ſhow them, 
in little common inſtances, how often they are decieved when 
they judge on a ſudden, without due conſideration, and how 
often they are forced. to change their opinions. Put them in 
mind how ſoon they have found themſctves miſtaken, when 


they have given their opinions too haſtily, This will make- 


them cautious, and affraid of being ſo raſh, either in praiſing 
one thing or in condemning another. 
Teach them to judge, nat merely by outward ſhow and ap- 


pearance, but by ſearching things to the bottom. Convince 


them that every man who has fine clothes is not rich, and 
that every man who talks hard words is not wiſe or learned; 
that every one who wears a red coat is not a ſoldier; nor is 
every perſon good humoured, who ſpeaks very complaifant 
things in company. Take freequent accaſion to ſhow them, 
how much they will.be miſtaken if they judge immediately 
by outward appearances of things. | 
Tell them, that they muſt not judge of things by cuſtora, 
nor by the common opinions of the multitude, nor by the 
pradices of the rich and the great; for all theſe things may 
deceive them; but that they muſt judge of things merely by 
reaſon, excepting in matters of religion, and there they mull 
judge rather by ſcripture or the word of God. Let them 
know, that cuſtoms change and alter, and the cuſtoms of one 
nation differ greatly from thoſe of another; but that the na- 
ture and the reaſon of things is ſtill the ſame, and that ſcrip- 
ture 1s the conflant and unchangeable rule of our rehgion. 
To confirm this, let them be informed that it was the cuſ- 
tom of our anceſtors in England, and it is now the cuſtom in 
France and Spain to ſay their prayers in Latin, and to worſhip 


images; but it is a ſinful- cuſtom, though the multitudes of 


the common people agree 1n it, and though the great and the 
nich praftiſe it alſo, Nor is our preſent cuſtom in Great 


Britain, of praying in Engliſh, and worſhipping no images, to 


be eſteemed the right way of worſhip, becauſe it is the cuſtom 
of the nation ; but becauſe it is agreeable to the word of God, 


which forbids us to. worſhip images, or to pray in an unknowa 


tongue, 
Take every occaſion to guard them againſt prejudices, and 
paſſing a judgment on men or things upon inſufficient ground, 
4. The reaſoning powers of the mind ſhould be cultivated 


ani improved in children. This is very near akin to the 


former, and therefore I ſhall be very brief here. 
Whenſoever. 
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Whenſoever children give you their 6pinion of any thing, 
aſk them to give you alſo the reaſon why they are of that 
opinion; whenſoever they defire or wiſh for any thing, or 
ſhow an averſion to it, inquire what is the reaſon of their de- 
ſire or averſion; when they have done any thing of their own 
will, aſk them the reaſon why they did it. And when you do 
any thing that is for their good, ſhow them the reaſon why 


you do it, and convince them that it was fit and necellary to 


be done, though perhaps it was not ſo pleaſing to them. 

By calling their young reaſon thus into exerciſe, you will 
teach them wiſdom betimes; you will awaken menly thoughts 
within them, and ſoon lead them to a rational and manly con- 
dutt in their childiſh years; by this mean alſo you will alway3 
have a handle to take hold of, in order to perſuade them to 
their duty, and to ſave them from miſchief. But if heir rea- 
foning powers be neglected, you will train them up like the 
horſe and the mule who. have no underſtanding ; they will 
grow like brutes in the ſhape of men, and reaſon will have 
but little power over them in the following parts of life, 

5. Conſcience is another natural power of the ſoul, where- 
in the principles of virtue and rules of duty to God and man 
are to be laid up; it is ſomething within us that calls us to 
account for our faults, and by which we paſs a judgment con- 
cerning ourſelves and all our actions. 

Children have a conſcience within them, and it ſhould be 


awakened early to its duty. They ſhould be taught to reflect 
and look back upon their own behaviour, to call themſelves | 
often to account, to compare their deeds with thoſe good rules 


and principles laid up in their minds, and to ſee how far they 
have complied with them, and how far they have negleRed 
them. Parents ſhould teach their children to pay a religious 
reſpeft to the inward diftates of virtue within them, to exam- 
ine their actions continually by the light of their own conlci- 
ences, and to rejoice when they can approve themſelves to 
their own minds, that they have ated well according to the 


beſt of their knowledge; they ought alſo to attend to the in- 
ward reproofs of conſ&@ence, and mourn, and be aſhamed, and 
repent when they have ſinned againſt their light. It is of 


admirable uſe toward all the practices of religion and every 

virtue, to have conſcience well ſtored with good principles, 

and to be always kept tender and watchful ; it is proper that 
children 
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children ſhould learn to reverence and obey this inward mon- 
tor betimes, that every wilful fin may give their conſcience, 
a ſenſible pain and uneaſineſs, and that they may be diſpoſeg 
to ſacrafice every thing elſe to conſiderations of conſcience, 
and to endure any extremities rather than act contrary to it. 

I proceed in the next place to conſider, the ſeveral powers 
of the body which enght to be regulated and managed by the 
due inſtruction of children in their younger years. Now as 
the God of nature has given chiidren eyes, and tongues, and 
feet, and arms, and hands, it is expedient that parents thould 
teach their children the proper uſe of them. 


1. The God of nature hath given them eyes. Let their | 


parents teach them to uſe theſe eyes aright. Would it be 
amiſs in me here to give a hint or two of this kind? Bay 
not children be warned againſt a ſtaring look, againſt firetch. 
ing their eye lids into a glare of wildneſs? May they not be 
forbid to look aſide on any object in a ſquinting manner, when 
their faces are turned another way? ſhould they not be in- 
ſtructed to look directly with their face turned to the thing 
ey look at? May they not be taught with due courage to 
look in the face of the perſon they ſpeak to, yet with an haps 
ble modeſt alpect, as befits a child? A becoming courage 
and a becoming modeſty dweil much in the eye. 

Some children ſhould be often admoniſhed to lay aſide a 
gloomy and a frowning look, a ſcowling air, an uneaſy and 
forbidding aſpect. They ſhould be taught to ſmooth the rut- 
es of their brow, and put on a lively, pleaſing, and cheerial 
countenance among their friends; fome there are who have 
all theſe graces by nature, but thoſe who have them not may 
be corrected and ſoftened by the care of parents in younger 
years.“ 

2. Let parents teach children to uſe their tongues properly 


and agreeably ; not only to ſpeak, but to pronounce their, 
words 


* ]: may here be recollected by the way, that a gloomine/s of 
pelt does not always ariſe from a maligniiy of temper, but 
ſometimes from fear of diſpleaſing and incurring reproef ; and 
ts therefore often to be removed by ſpeaking kindly to children, 
and encouraging them with expreſſions of candour and tender- 

16% . To e e uch caſes to hers a child, and make 
him cheerful and hapty in ne company of a parent, is none of 
tie leaft important cares of ju x. | 
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words plain and diſtinct. Let them be inſtructed to keep due 


and proper diſtances between their words and ſentences, and 


not ſpeak in a ſwift hurry, with a tumult of ſyllables and 


clutter upon their lips, Which will ſound like a foreign gib- 


beriſh, and never be underſtood. Nor ſhould they draw! out 


their words in a flow long tone, which is equally ungracctul 


and diſagreeable, | 
There are two other common faults in ſpeaking, and where 

they are found they ſhould be correRed early in children. 

The one is liſping, which is a pronunciation of the letter 
S or Z, or C before E and J, as though it were TH. Thus, 
inſtead of /pice they cry thpithe, inflead of ceaſe they ſay theathe, 
This may be cured: by teaching them to pronounce a 
few ſuch words as theſe, where the ſound of the letter $ 
prevails, with their teeth ſhut cloſe ; and by forbidding them 
to put their tongue between their teeth at any time, except 
when 74 is to be pronounced. | | 

The other fault is /ammering, which I ſuppoſe may be com- 
monly prevented or cured by teaching children not to {peak 


much, and to ſpeak flow always; and they ſhould be warned 
againſt all anger or haſtineſs, or eagerneſs of ſpirit ; for ſuch 


a'temper will throw out their words faſter than the organs of 
ſpeech can accommodate themſelves to form the ſyllables, and 
thus bring a hurry and confuſion into their ſpeech ; and they 
ſhould alſo gain a good degree of courage or becoming aſſur- 
ance, and not to ſpeak with much concern or fear; for fear 
will ſtop the organs of ſpeech, and hinder the formation of 
words, 3 | 

But I inſiſt no longer on the uſe of the tongue in ſpeaking, 

g. As God hath given them feet, let parents teach them to 
Rand firm and ftrong, and to walk in a becoming and decent 
manner, without waddling from fide to fide, without turning 
either or both of their feet inward, without little jerks in their 


motion, or long ſtrides, or any of thoſe awkwardneiſes which 


continue with many perſons to bld age, for want of having 
theſe irrezularities correted when they were young. Chil- 
dren ſhould be indulged in their ſports, ſometimes in running 
ſwiftly, and in leaping, where there is no danger, in order to 
exerciſe their limbs, and make them pliant and nimble, ſtrong 
and active, on all occaſions.: - | 

As to their arms and hands, they were formed, not to lie 
Toldcd in the boſom, but to be engaged in ſome uſcful work; 
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and ſometimes, with due moderation, in robuft and hardy ex- 
erciſe and toil ; not ſo as to overſtrain their joints, but to ac- 
quire firmneſs of ſtrength by exerciſe. 

More eſpecially, they who are to get their bread by their 
hands, ſhould be inured to toilfome and vigorous labours al- 
moſt from their infancy. They ſhould be accuſtomed to work 
in heat and cold, and to bear rougher exerciſes and fatigues 
of body, that they may be fit to endure hardſhips, and go 
through thoſe difficulties to which their ſtation in life may 
call them, without any injury or inconveniency. And it is 
deſirable, that the ſons of all families ſhould be in ſome de- 
gree inured to ſuch difficulties as theſe, which men of all 
ranks are ſometimes called to encounter. 

If ſome fond and tender mothers had brought up their chil- 
dren in this hardy manner, they had not now, in all human 
probability, been mourning over their graves. In their young- 
er years, they would ſcarcely let them ſet the ſole of their foot 
to the ground, nor ſuffer the wind to blow upon them. Thus 
they grew up in a ſtate of tenderneſs and infirmity, ſickly and 
leeble creatures. A ſudden cold or heat ſeized them; their 
natures, Which were never accuſtomed to bear hardſhip, were 
unable to refit the enemy; a fever kindledin the blood, or a 
catarrh or cough injured the lungs, and early buried their 
parent's hopes in the'duft. 


Thus T have finiſhed the ſecond general head of inſtruction, 


that is, children ſhould be inſtructed to exerciſe and improve 


their natural powers, both of mind and body. This is one 


neceſſary part of a good education, which parents and other 
teachers ſhould attend to betimes. 


”" CT. 
Self Government, 


Cunonex ſhould be inflruſted in the art of ſelf 
government. They ſhould be taught, as far as poſſible, to gov- 


ern their thoughts; to uſe their wills to be determined by the 


light of their underſtandings, and not by headſtrong and fool- 
ih humour; they ſhould learn to keep the lower powers of 
nature under the command of their reaſon. They ſhould be 
inſtructed to regulate their ſenſes, their imagination, their 


appetites, and their.paſſions, Let it be obſerved that I ſpeak 
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of theſe things i in this place, not as a part of religion, though 
they are an important part of it, but give it as a direction ex- 
ceedingly uſeſul to all the purpoſes of human life in this 
world, 

1. Their theughts and fancies ſhould be brought under 
early government. Children ſhould be taught as far as poſſi. 
ble to keep their thoughts and attention fixed upon what is 
their proper bulineſs ; and to withhold them from roving and 
wandering away from the work in which they are engaged. 
Many children have ſuch wild fluttering fancies, that they 
will not be eaſily confined to fix upon one objett for any con- 
Kderable time. Every fluttering feather, every motion of 
any perſon or thing that is near them, every ſound, noiſe, or 
ſhadow, calls them away from their duty. When they 
ibould employ their eyes on their book or their work, they 
will be gazing at every thing beſides their taſk ; they maſt riſe 
often to the window to fee what paſſes abroad, when their 
buſineſs 1s within, 

This volatile humour, if not gently altered and wiſely cor- 
retted in early years, will bave an unhappy influence to hin. 
der them forever from attaining any great excellence in what 
ever buſineſs they undertake- Children ſhould be taught 
therefore to call in their wandering thoughts, and bind them 
to the work in hand, until they have gone through it and fin- 
hed it. 

Vet this ſort of wandering folly ſhould not be chaſtiſed ſe- 
verely in young children, nor ſhould it be ſubdued with vio- 
tence, by too cloſe and rigorous a confinement to many long 
hours of labour or ſtudy, in that early and tender part of 
life. Such a cenduct might break or overwhelm an actiee 
and ſprightly genius, and deſtroy all thoſe ſeeds of curioſity 
which premiſe well for future years. Proper and agrecable 
methods ſhould be uſed to perſuade and incline the young 
learner to attend to his preſent employment. It is far better 
to fix the thoughts to duty by allurement than by leverity ; 
but ſome way or other it ought to be endeavoured, at leaſt in 
2 good degree. 

This fixedneſs of mind and active powers are not only of 
great ſervice to attain uſeful knowledge, or to learn any buſi- 
neſs in common life, but it is of conſiderable advantage in 
religion, in attendance on divine worſhup, either praying, 


preaching, or meditation; where the mind is ſubject to a rg 
ſau 
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ſand diſtractions, for want of being taught to fix their atten - 
tion in younger years. Perſons who have well learned the 
art of governing their thoughts, can purſue a train of thinking 
while they walk through the ſtreets: of London, nor will the 
noiſe and hurry of that buſy place break the thread of their 
meditations. A happy attainment this, and a felicity which 
but few arrive at! | 

2. Children ſhould. be alſo inſtructed to govern their incli- 
nations and. wiſhes, and to determine their wills and their 
choice of things, not by humour and wild fancy, but by the 
dictates of reaſon. Some perſons, even in their mature years, 
can give no other account why they chuſe and determine to 
do this or that, but becauſe they have a fancy for it, and they 
will do it. I will, becauſe I will, ſerves inſtead of all other 
reaſons. In the ſame manner they manage their refuſal or 
diſlike of any thing. I hate to do this thing; I will not go to 
this place, nor do that work; I am reſolved againſt it; and 
all from mere humour. This is a conduct very unbecoming 
a reaſonable creature; and this folly ſhould be corrected be- 
times, in our early parts of life, ſince God has given us un- 
derſtanding and reaſon to be the guide of our reſolutions, and 
to direct our choice and all our actions. 3 

3. Appetite is another thing which ſhould be put under 
Aria government, and children ſhould be taught betimes to 
reſtrain it. That of the taſte is the firſt thing that gets the 
alcendant in our younger years, and a guard ſhould be ſet up- 
on it early. What an unbecoming thing it is for children 
to be craving after every diſh that comes to a table; and that 
they will generally do, if they have never been taught to bri- 
dle their craving. They muſt eat of all the pickles and ſau- 
ces and high ſeaſoned meats, and gorge themſelves with a 
medly of inconſiſtent dainties ; and without any reſtraint, leſt 
little maſter ſhould be froward, or leſt little miſs ſhould grow 
out of humour with her dinner. How often do they make 
foul inroad on their health by exceſs of eating, being tempte 
ed farther than nature requires by a very luſcious bit which is 


within their ſight ? How does this indulgence viciate their 


ſtomach, ruin their conſtitution, weaken the ſprings of nature, 
and deſtroy the powers of animal life betimes ? How man 
graves: are filled, and funeral vaults crowded with little carcaſes 
which have been brought to untimely death by the fooliſh, 


fondneſs oF parent or a nurſe, giving the young creatures: 


leave 
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teave to eat every thing they deſire P or if they happen by 

Urength of conflitutien to. ſurvive this peſtilence, how often 

do they grow up young gluttons, and-place their happineſs 

in the ſatisfattion of the taſte ? They are deaf to all the rules 
of virtue and abſtinence all their lives, becauſe they were 
never taught to deny themſelves when they were young. O it 
is a mean and ſhameful thing to. be a ſlave to our taſte, and 
to let this brutal appetite ſubdue reaſon and govern the man! 
But if appetites muſt be gratified in the child, they will. grow 
ſtrong in the years of youth, and a thouſand to one but they 
evcrpower the man. alſo, 
Let but fond parents humour their little offspring, ey Ins, 
dulge their children to ſip wine frequently, and they will gen. 
erally grow up to the love of it long before nature needs it ; 
and by this mean they will 1magine drams. are daily neceſſary 
for their ſupport, by that time they are arrived at the age of 
man or woman. Thus nature is ſoon burnt up, and life pays 
for the deadly draught. The fountain of much gluttony and. 
erunkenneſs, of many diſeaſes that ariſe from intemperance, 
and of many an untimely death, is laid in the nurſery. 

An excels of niceneſs, in pleaſing the palate, is a fooliſh 
F and dangerous humour, which ihould never be encouraged 
4 by parents, fince the plaineſt food is the moſt healthful for all 
1 perſons, but eſpecially for children; and in this reſpect they 
| ſhould be under the conduct of their elders, and not always 
| chuſe for themſelves. This conduct and diſciphne will train 

mem up to virtue and {elf denial, to temperance and frugality, 

Ga rclich of plain and wholeſome food, to the pleaſures of 
eve health, and to a firm and cheerful old We. | 
The jndulgence of a nice appetite in children is not only 
h rcalon why they are fo often ſick, but at the ſame time it 
makes them ſo humourous and ſqueamiſh, that they can ſcarce- 
ly be perfuaced to ſwallow a medicine which is neceſſary for 
their recovery. What a leng, tedious, and tireſome buſineſs 
it is to wait on ſome children hours together, while all the ſoft 
| perſuaſions and flatteries of a mother cannot prevail with them 
to take a nauſeous, ſpoonful, or a bitter Sus, though their life 
may depend upon it ? They have been taught to make an 
idol of their taſte, and even in the view and peril of death, 
they can hardly be perſuaded to affront their, idol, and diſ- 

pleaſe their palate With a. draught, or even a pill, which dil. 

guks it, 


The: 5-4 
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There are other appetites, if I may ſo call them, beſide that 

of the taſte, which children arc ready to indulge too far, if not 
limited and corrected by the wiſdom of the parents. Their 
eyes are never ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor their ears with hear. 
ing. Some young perſons cannot hear of a fine ſhow, but 
they muſt needs ſee it; nor can they be told of a concert of 
muſic, but they muſt needs hear it, though it creates an ex- 
penſe beyond their circumſtances, and may endanger their 
health or their virtue. 

I confeſs freely, that I would recommend the ſight of un- 
common things in nature and art, in government civil or mil- 
itary, to the curioſity of youth. If ſome ſtrange wild beaſts 
2nd birds are to be ſhown, if lions and eagles, oftriches and 
elephants, pelicans or rhinoceroſes, are brought into our land, 
if an ingenious model of SoLoMaN's temple, or fome nice 
and admirable clock work, engines, or moving pictures, &c. 
be made a ſpeQacle to the ingenious ; if a king be crowned, 
or a publie triumph proceed through the ſtreets ; when an ar- 
my is reviewed by a prince, when an embaſlador makes a pub- 
lic entrv, or when there 1s a public trial of criminals before a 
judge, I will readily allow theſe ſights are worthy the attend- 
ance of the younger part of mankind ; once at leaſt, where it 
may be done with fafety, and without too great hazard or ex- 
penſe. Moſt of theſe are things which are not often repeat- 
ed, and it is fit the curioſity of the eyes ſhould be ſo far grati- 
ied, as to give people, once in their lives, an opportunity of 
knowing what theſe things are, that their minds may be fur- 
niſhed with uſeful ideas of the world of nature and art, and 
with ſome notion of the great and uncommon ſcenes and! ap- 
pearances of the civil life. But for children to haunt ev 1 
ww ſpectacle, to attend with conſtancy every lord mayor's 
how, to ſeize every opportunity of repeating theſe ſights, ſuf- 
fering nothing to eſcape them that may pleaſe their ſenſes, 
and this too often without any regard to their religion, their 
virtue, or their health, this is a vanity which ought to be re- 
mined by thoſe to whom God and nature have committed 
the care of their inſtruction, and who have a juſt and natural 
authority over them. But of this, and ſome other ſubjeQs 
akin to it, I may have occaſion to ſpeak more in the follow- 
ing parts of this diſcourſe, when I profeſſedly treat on the ar- 
ticle of reſtraint. 
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Thus I have ſhown how the appetites and inclinations of MW t 

children ſhould be put under diſcipline, and how they may be 
taught ſelf government in this. reſpect. Mu 
4. The paſſions or affections are the laſt thing which I ſhall MW i: 
mention; theſe appear very early in children to want a regu. MW ir 
lation and government. They love and hate too raſhly, aud MW t! 
with too much vehemence; they grieve and rejoice too vice MW tic 
lently and on the ſad, and: that for mere trifles; their WM fic 
hopes and fears, their deſires and their averfions, are preſent. bi 
ly raiſed to too high a pitch, and upon very flight and inſuffi- pu 
cient grounds. It becomes a wiſe parent to watch over theſe W ar 
young emotions of their ſouls, and put in a word of prudent te 
caution, as often as they obſerve theſe irregulantics. it 1 
Let children be taught early, that the little things for the 
which they are ſo zealous, for which they grieve or rejoice ſo W ©: 
:mpetuoully, are not worthy of theſe affections of their fouls; 1 
thow them the folly of being fo fond of theſe trifles, and of ge: 
vexing and growing fretful for the loſs of them. Inform MI + 
mem what a happineſs it is to have few defires and few aver: | . 
101 


tons, for this will preſerve them from a multitude of ſorrows, 
and Keen their temper always ſerene and calm; . perſuade them 
never to raiſe their hopes very high of things i in this world, MW {ui 
and then they will never meet with great diſappointments, | Fitch 
Teach them moderation in all theſe workings of their ſpirits; bei. 
and inform them, that their £7526 ſhould never be laid out MF ©: 
thus on objetts. which do not delerve them, nor riſe higher fam 
than the occaſion requires. W tor: 

Teach baſhful and timorous children, that they need be «©: 
aſhamed of nothing but what is evil; that they ſhould fear faite 
God in the firſt place, and ferve him, and then they need not ©9210 


be afraid of men, or. if any thing that threatens miſchief io 1 
them ; for the Almighty God will be their friend and de fences, lates 
Engage their fear and their love in the firſt place on God, the becau 
moſt proper and ſupreme object of them; let their hope, the ; eale a 
joys, and their ſorrows as ſoon as noſſible, be tinftured. with ligt 

rer: 


religion; ſet their young affect ions at work on the moſt needs . 
ful and important objects of them in early life, and this wil 
have a ſweet and powerful influence on the better regulation 
af them with regard to all ſenſible things. i 

Above all, let them know that they muſt govern their ang 
ger, and not let it break out on every flight occaſion, 1 f 


auger that is eminently called paſſion among — and 18 
ike ; 
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the language of common life. This therefore fhould emis. 
nently have a conſtant guard ſet upon it. Show them how 
unreaſonable and unmanly a thing it is to take fire at every 
80 provocation, how honourable and glorious-to forgive an 
njury 3 how. much like God, and like the beſt of men, Let 
them 1 what Sor oMuON would inform them, that the pa- 
tient in ſpirit is better than the proud in ſpirit; that he who is 
flow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he that ruletk 
his ſpirit, better than he that taketh a city. Teach them to 
put away their little quarrels and reſentments, and to forget 
and bury them in love. Let them be put in mind, that 
though. anger may happen to riſe a little in a good man, yet 
i: reſts and abides only in the boſom of a fool; and therefore 
they ſhould never grow ſullen, nor let the fun go down upon 
heir wrath, 
Tb occaſions of childiſh reſentment; and the rifings of an- 
ger, are ready to return often, and therefore they ſhould often 
bave ſuch warnings given them and ſuch inſtruttions repeated. 
gell them how lovely a thing it is to be meek and free 
from paſſion, and how much ſuch children are beloved of 
all, Inſtruct them how much it tends to their own peace, to 
ſuffer nothing to ruffle and diſcompoſe them. When their 
litile hearts are ready to ſwell and grow big. within them, and 
their wrath: takes ſudden fire, put in ſome pretty ſoft word ta 
sure the return of this inward ſwelling, to quench the new 
amc that is kindling in their boſom, and: to aſſuage the riſing 
lor. Teach them to get by degrees an habitnal conquett 
cr this diforder of nature in youth, and you will lay a foun- 
daten for their deliverance from a. thouſand miſchieſs in thz 
tollowing years and events of life, 
Ihis ſhall ſuffice for the third head of inllruktion, which re- 
lates to felf government, I have dwelt the longer upon it, 
becauſe it is of ſo great and evident importance towards the 
eale and happineſs of life, as well as ſo eonſiderable a part ot 
religion; and men ean bed ever get ſo ſucceſsſul aictotry 
oer themſelves, unlefs they begin when they are children. 
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SK 
The common Arts of Reading and Writing. 


Tur next thing that I hall mention as a matter of in. 

ſtruction for children, is the common arts of reading, {pelling, 
and writing. 
Writing is almoſt a divine art, whereby thoughts may be 
communicated without a voice, and usderſtood without hear. 
ing 3 ; to theſe I would add ſome ſmall knowledge of arithme. 
tic or accounts, as the practice of it is in a manner fo univer« 
fal in our age, that it does almoſt neceſſarily belong to a tole- 
Table education, 

The knowledge of letters, is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
that ever God beſtowed on the children of men; by this mean, 
mankind are enabled to preſerve the memory of things done, 
in their own times, and to lay up a rich treaſure of knowledgs 
for all ſucceeding generations. | 

By the art of reading, we learn a thouſand things which our 
ewn thoughts would never have reached to; we are 1ftrut 
ed by books in the wiſdom of ancient ages ; we learn what 
our anceſtors have ſaid and done, and enjoy the benefit of the 
wile and judicious remarks which they have made throug!\ 
their whole courſe of life,. without the fatigue of their 1ong 
and painful experiments. By this mean children may be led, 
in a great meaſure, into the wiſdom of old age. It is by the 
art of reading that we can fit at home, and acquaint on irfelves 
with what has been done in the diſtant parts of the world. 
The hiftories and_the cuſtoms of all ages and all nations are 
brought, as it were to our doors. By this art we are let into 
the knowledge of the affairs of the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, their wars; their laws, and their religion; and we 
can tft what they did in the nations of r Alis, and 
Africa, above a thouſand years ago. 7 

But the greateſt bleſſing we derive from reading, 18 the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, wherein Cod has convey- 
ed down to us the diſcoveries of his wiſdom, power and grace, 
through many pait ages; and whereby we attain the knowl 

edge of Chiiſt, aad of the way of ſalvation by a Mediator. 
= It 
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It muſt be confeſfed, that, in former ages, before printing 
vas invented, the art of reading was not ſo common even in 
olite nations, becauſe books were much more coſtly, ſince 
they muſt be all written wich a pen, and were therefore hardly 
tobe obtained by the bulk of mankind ; but ſince the providence 
of God has brought prentinginto the world, and knowlege is ſo 
plentifully diffuſed through our nation at fo cheap airate, it is 
a pity that any children ſhould be born and brought up in 
Great Britain without the ſkill of reading; and eſpecially 
fince by this mean, every one may ſce-with his own eyes, 
what God requires of him in order to eternal happineſs, 

The art of writing alſo is ſo exceedingly uſeful, and is now 
grown ſo very common, that the greateſt part of children may 
zttain it at an caſy rate ;{by this mean we communicate our 
thoughts and all our affairs to our friends at ever ſo great a 
aſtance ; we tell them our wants, our ſorrows, and our joys, 
and intereſt them in our concerns, as though they were near 
us, We maintain correſpondence and traffic with perſens in 
diſtant nations, and the wealth and grandeur of Great Britain 
is maintained by this mean. By the art of writing, we treaſ- 
ure up all things that concern us in a fafe repolitory ; and as 
oiten as we pleaſe, by conſulting our paper records, we renew 
our remembrance of things that relate to this lite or the lite 
to come; and why ſhould any of the children of men be de- 
barred from this privilege, if it may be attained at acheap and 
caly rate, without intrenching upon other duties of life, and 
vichout oinitting any more neceſſary buſineſs that may belong 
10 their mation??? 

I might add here alſo, true ſpelling is ſuch a part of knows 
ledge as children ought to be acquainted with, ſince it is 2 
matter of ſhame and ridicule in ſo polite an age as ours, when 
perſons who have learned to handle the pen cannot write 
tree words together without a miſtake or blunder ; and when 
they put letters together in ſuch an awkward and ignorant 
manner, that it is hard to make ſenſe of them, or to tell what 
they mean, | | 

Arithmetic, or the art of numbers, is, as was obſerved be. 
fore, to be reckoned alſo a neceſſary part of a good education. 
Without ſome degrees of this knowledge, there is indeed no 
traffic among men. And eſpecially is it more needful at preſ- 
ent, ſince the world deals much more upon truſt and credit 


ban it did in former mes; and thereſore the art of keeping 
accounts 


+- ha 
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accounts is made, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to perſons even 
in meaner {lations of life, below the rank of merchants or 
great traders. A little knowledge of the art of accounts i; 
alſo needful, in ſome degree, in order to take a true ſurvey, 
and make a juſt judgment of the common expenſes of a2 
perſon or a family; ; but this part of learning, in the various | 
degrees of it, is more or leſs uſeful and needful, accordin 
to the different ſtations and buſineſſes for which children are T 
deſigned. d 

As the ſons of a family ſhould be educated in the know. 
tedge of writing, reading, ſpelling, and accounts, ſo neither 
HMould the daughters be trained up without them. Reading 
is as needful for one ſex as the other; or ſhould girls be for. 
bidden to handle the pen, os to caſt up a few figures, fince it fo 


may be very much for their advantage in almoſt all circun- fa 
Kances of life, except in the very loweſt rank of ſervitu WF e 
or hard labour. And I beg leave here to entreat the female th 
youth, eſpecially thoſe of better circumſtances. in the world, 
to maintain their {kill in writing which they have already 1 
learned, by taking every occaſion to exerciſe it; and I vu 10 
fain perſuade them to take pains. in acquainting themſelves tit 
with true ſpelling, the want of which is one reaſon why mary 8 
of them are aſhamed to write; and they are not aſhamed to 1 
own and declare this, as though it were a juſt and ſufficient of 
excuſe for neglecting and loſing the uſe of the pen. 
. T 
t 

of a Trade or Employment. wa 

: a good education it is required alſo that children es 

in the common ranks of life, be brought up to the knowledy abl, 
of ſome proper buſineſs or employment for their lives; ſone en 
trade or traffic, artiſice or manufacture, by which they mar | : 
enabled to provide for their families in due time. In ſome qi - 
the eaſtern nations, even perſons of the higheſt rank are neſs 
liged to be educated in ſome employment or profeflion ; 220 agre 


perhaps that. practice has many advantages in it; it engag 
their younger years in labour and diligence, and ſecures fo 
the miſchievous effects of ſloth, idleneſs, vanity, and a tb 


fand temptations... 
In 


K 
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In our nation I confeſs it is a cuſtom to educate the chil- 
dren of noblemen, and the eideſt ſons of the gentry, to no 
proper buſineſs or profeſſion, but only to an acquaintance with 
ſome of the ornaments and accompliſhments of life, which I 
{hall mention immediately. But perhaps it would be far hap. 
ier for ſome families, if the ſons were brought up to buſineſs 
and kept to the practice of it, than to have them expoſed to 
the pernicious inconveniences of a . ſauntering and idle life, 
and the more violent impulſe of all the corrupt inclinations of 
outh, | 
; However, it is certain that far the greater part of mankind 
muſt bring up their children to ſome regular buſineſs and pro- 
feſſion, whereby they may ſuſtain their lives and ſupport a 
family, and become uſeful members to a Nate. Now 1n the 
choice of ſuch a profeſſion or employment for children, many 
things are to be conſulted. | 

1. The circumſtances and eſtate of the parent; whether it 
will reach to place out the child as an apprentice, to provide 
for him materials for his buſineſs or trade, and to ſupport him 
till he ſhall be able to maintain himſelf by. his profeſſion. 
Sometimes the ambition of the parent and the child, hath 
lixed on a trade far above their circumſtances ; in conſequence 
of which the child hath been expoſed to many inconveniences, 
and the parent to many ſorrows. | 

2. The capacity and talents of the child muſt alſo be con- 
ſidered. If it be a profeſſion of hard labour; hath the child 
a healthy and firm conſtitution, and ſtrength of body equal to 
the work ? If it be a profeſſion that requires the exerciſe of 
fancy, ſkill, and judgment, or much ſtudy and contrivance; 
then the queſtion will be, hath the lad a genius capable of 
thinking well, a bright imagination, a ſolid judgment ? Is he 
able to endure ſuch application of mind as is neceſſary for the 
employment. „ 

3. The temper and inclination of the child muſt be brought 
into this conſultation, in order to determine a proper buſi— 
neſs for life. If the daily labour and buſineſs of a man be net 
agreeable to him, he can never hope to manage it with any 
great advantage or ſucceſs. I knew a bricklayer, who pra- 
feſſed that he had always an averſion to the ſmell of mortar ; 
and I was acquainted once with a lad who began to learn 
Greek at ſchool, but he complained it did not agree with his 
Contlitution. 1 think the firſt of theſe ought to have been 
brought 
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brought up to work in glaſs or timber, or any thing rather 
than in bricks; as for the other, to my beſt remembrance, 
he was wiſely di ſpoſed of to a calling wherein he had nothing 
to do with Greek. 

And here I would beg leave to deſire, that none might be 
encouraged to purſue any of the learned profeſſions, that is, 
divinity, law, and phyſic, who have not the ſigns of a good ge. 

ius, who are not patient of long attention and cloſe applica. 
tion to ſtudy, who have not a peculiar delight of that profeſ- 
ſion which they chuſe, and with all a pretty firm conſtitution 
of body; for much Rudy is a wearineſs to the fleſh, and the 


vigour of nature is ſooner impaired by laborious thoughtful. 


neſs than by the labour of the limbs, | 
4. It ſhould be alſo the ſolicitous and conſtant care of par- 
ents, when they place out their children in the world, to ſeek 


out maſters for them who profeſs ſerious religion, who prac- 


tiſe all moral virtues, and keep good orders and good hours 


in their family. The negle&@ of this concern has been the 
ruin of a thouſand youths in our day; and notwithſtanding 
the ſenſible miſchiefs ariſing from this negligence, yet there 
is ſtill too little care taken in a matter of ſo great import 
ance.“ | „ 

Thus much for this part of the education of ſons. But yon 
will ſay then, what buſineſs of life muſt daughters he brought 
up to? I muſt confeſs when L have ſeen ſo many of this lex, 
who have lived well in the time of their childhood, grievouſly 
expoſed to many hardſhips and poverty upon the death, of their 
parents, I have often wiſhed there were more of the callings 
or employments of life peculiarly appropriated to women, 
and that they were regularly educated in them, that there 
might be a better proviſion made for their ſupport, What if 
ell the garments which are worn by women, were ſo limited 
and reſtrained in the manufacture of them, that they ſhould all 


be made only by their own ſex? This would go a great way 
| EL toward 


* Tits danger ariſes in a great degree from the immoderate 
ove of pleaſures, that ſo generally prevails, and leads maſters 
znto parties and engagements, eſpectally on the Lord's day; 
eoſich not only occaſions the neglett of religious inſi ruction and 

Jamily prayer on the evening of it, but ſets an example to ſer 
ents which they think themſelves authorized to follow, though it 
e gencraliy to their own deſiruction. | 
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toward relief in this caſe ; and what if ſome of the eaſier la- 
pours of lite were e for them only? But this is not my 
18 ince. . 
However it may be as to this matter, it is the Pg” FR of the 
nion, and 17 1dccd it hath been the cuſtom of moſt nations and 
22s, to educate daughters in the knowledge of things that re- 
late to the affairs of the houſchold, to ſpin and to uſe the 
needle, both for making garments and for the ornaments of 


embroidery ; they have been generally employed in the pre- 


paration of food, in the regular diſpoſal of the affairs of the 
| houſe for the convemences and accommodations of human 
ile, in the ſurniture of the rooms, and the elegancies of en- 


tertanment. Sarah made ready three e e. of meal and 


kneaded it, and made cakes upon the hearth, Gen, xvin. 6. 
And the women of Iſrael that*were wiſe hearted, did {pin 
with their hands, both blue, and purple, and ſcarlet, and fine 
linen, for the tabernacle, Exod. xxxv. 23. Women thal! 
bake your bread, Lev. xxvi. 16. Women ſew pillows and 
e kercluels, * Ezek. x11. 18. which words, though perhaps 
they are a metaphor in that text, yet denote the office or 
N en. And Dorcas made coats and garments for 
tne poor, * Atis ix. 36, 39. I might cite many ancien hea- 
then authors to prove the ſame ching among the Creeks and 
Romans, if it were necdful. 
Some of theſe things are the conſtant labours and cares of 
women in our day, whoa oy they mai intain de es; the 
? ] 


m9 taborious pra of them be long to the p92 And 1t is 
the opinion of the beſt judges, that, even in faperiour and 


j 1 
L 4 


wealthy ee, every daughter ſhould be ſo far in- 
We in them, as to know when chey are performed aright, 
that the ſervant may not alurp too much power, and impoſe 
01 the ignorance of the miſtreſs. Nature and providence 
fem to have deſigned theſe offices for the ſex in all ages and 
tall 1 becauſe while the men are engaged ia harder 
and more robuſt labours, and are often called abroad on buſi- 
wels the women are more generally accuſtomed to keep houſe 
aud awell at home ; and the word of God, as well as the 
callom of human life, recommends it. Tit. li. 5. 1 Lim. v. 14» 
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| River cf Prudence. | K 
1 e 
1 1 children ſhould have ſome inſtruftion given t 
] them in the conduct of human life, ſome neceliary rules of . 
N prudence, by which they may regulate the managemen h 
1 _ of their own affairs, and their behaviour towards their 
: fellow creatures. Where all other forts of knowledge arc ti 
UN conferred upon children, if this be wanting, they make but tl 
ö 1 A contempvble figure! in the world, and plunge themſely es in. 1 
4 to many 4nconveniences. W 
4 Some of theſe rules of prudence are ef a general nature, 
18 and neceſfary at all times, and upon ail occaſions ; others ar: 1. 
FH more particular, and proper to be uſed according to the van. cl 
| 2 ONS occurrences of liſe. 05 
1 It I were to inquire what are the foundations of human pru- p 
19 gence, I ſhould rank them under theſe three heads. iT 
4 1. A knowledge of ourſelves. Here every one ſhould be al 
5 | taught to conſider within himſelf, what is my temper and Nite el 
WO tural inclination ; what are my moſt powerful appetites aud le 
1 any prevailing paſſions; what are my chief talents and caps. 
k cities, if I have any at all; what are the weakneſſes and fol. JL 
if lies 4&0 which I am moſt liable, eſpecially in the Gays df cl 
4 youth ; what are the temptations and dangers that attend we; 
3 what are my circumſtances in the world; and what my vari Bi 
1 ous relations to mankind round about me; what are my con- i 
* ſtant, and what my occaſional duties; what are the 1nward ot ti 
5 outward advantages that attend me, or the diſadvantages un. 15 
# | der which I Jobour. A wiſe and juſt ſarveyof all theſe things, n 
"I and keeping them always in mind, will be of unſpeakable uſe ti 
2 4 £0 us in the conduct ef life, that we may ſet our chief ow iy 
* upon our weak fide, and where our greateſt dangers lie; tht fi 
# may 3 our talents aright, and ſeize all advantages t 01 
18 improve them for the beſt purpoſe, and procced in the {hot Li 
i ' Eſt way aer uſefulneſs, and peace. A\ 
F | 2. The knowledge of mankind is alſo neceſſary to acquire by 
: 0 Prudence. And here) gung perions ſhould not only be taut VE 
what is the general nature and capacity, the virtues and the Io 
0 


11 $4 and the ſollies of mankind; but they ſhould be inforn.* 


ed 
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ed alſo or at leaſt ſhould be taught to obſerve more particu- 
larly, what are the peculiar tempers, appetites, 1 pow- 
ers, good and evil qualities of the perſons with whom they 
have moſt to do in the world; that they may learn to behave 
wiſely with regard to others, and that they may make a prop- 
er improvement of all the brighter and darker characters which 
they obſerve amongſt men, both for their own advantage and 
for the benefit of their fellow creatures. This may have a 
happy influence to lead them to avoid the vices and follies 
which have plunged others into miſchief, to imitate the vir. 
tues of thoſe who have behaved well in life, and to ſecure 
themſelves from any dangers and miſerics, as well as to pity 
the weakneſſes and ſorrows of mankind, and afford them a 
willing and cheerful relief. | 

3. The knowledge of the things of the world, and the va- 
rons affairs of human life, maſt be included as one of the 
chief foundations of prudence, It would be erdlets to rug 
over particulars of this kind; bat in a ſpecial manner young 
perſons ſhould apply 1 N es to know thole things Which 
Toft ncarly concern them, and which have the moſt tmmcc! - 
ate relation to their own buſineſs and duty, to their Own iter 
*it and welfare; and it is a valuable part of wiſdom to nog. 
lect other things, and not to waſte our time and ſpirits in thera, 


when they Rand in any compeution with our proper anc mo! 
Important work, whether we conſider ourſelves as 7:07. 0s 2> 


chriſtians, 

SOLOMON tells us, Ecclef. iii. 1. 17. and viii. 5, 6. There is 
50th time and judgment tor every work, and for every purpoſe 
under the heaven; and that a wiſe man's heart diſcerneth both 
tune and judgment ;? that is, he judgeth well concerning what 
is to be done, and the time when to do it; and therefore the 
miſery of man is great upon him,“ becauſe he knows not this 
time and judgment, he doth neither diſcern what is proper to 
be done, nor the proper ſeaſon of doing it. Prudence con- 
liſts in judging well what is to be ſaid, and what is to be done, 
on every new occaſton ; when to lie ail, and when to be ac- 
ure; when to keep ſilence, and when to ſpeak ; what to 
avoid, and what to purſue ; how to aft in every difficulty; 
what means to make uſe of to compaſs ſuch an end; how to 
behave in every circumſtance of life, and in all companies; 
how to gain the favour of mankind in order to pramote our 
Own happineſs, and to do the moſt ſervice to God and the 

molt 
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moſt good to men, according to has tation we polleſs, and 
thoſe opportunities which we enjoy. 

For this purpoſe there is no book better than the Proverbs 
of SOLOMON. Several of the firſt chapters ſeem to be writ. 
ten for young men, under the name of S2L0M0N's fon; and 

all the reſt of them ſhould be made familiar to youth by theo 
ry Fog converſe with them, and treaſuring them up in cheir 
head and heart. | | 

Among human writings of this kind, perhaps the book cal. 
ted Eccleſia ſticus, though it be among the apocryphal writings, 
is equal to the beſt of the ancients. And among the moderns, | 
I know not a better collection than the little hook ot directions, 

unten, and advices, lately publiſhed by Dr. Fu LI ER for 


the uſe of his fon ; though I could wiſh he had #endered it 


univerſal! U acceptable to ae er, by avoiding ſome ſeveritics 
on the other ſex; and that he had ſnared his I: tle railleries on 
the name of laints , though thoſe offenſive ſentences are but few. 


SECT. „* 


7 Ornaments and Acconipli iments of Li 1 | 


Tur laſt part of inſtruction which I include in the 
idea of a good education, is an inſtruction of youth in ſome 
of the uſeful ornaments and accompliſhments of life. 

It has been 'the cuſtom of our nation, for perſons of the 
middle and lower ranks of life, who defizn their children for 
trades and manufactures, to ſend them to the Latin and Greek 
ſchools. There they wear out four or five years of time in 
learning a number of ſtrange words, that will be of very little 
uſe to them in all the following affairs of their ſtation; and 
this very learning allo, is generally taught in a very tireſome 
and moft irrational method, when they are forced to learn 
Latin by grammars and rules written in that unknown tongue: 
When they leave the ſchool they uſually forget what they 
have learned, and the chief advantage they gain by it, is to 
ſpell and pronounce hard words better than whon they meet 
them in Engl-ſh ; whereas this ſkill of ſpelling might be at- 
tained in a far ſhorter time and at an eaſter rate by othes meth- 
ods,* and much of life might be ſaved and improved to better 


purpoſes. AS 
* Sce my Art of Reading and Writing, chap. xxi. 
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As ſor the ſons of thoſe who enjoy more plentiful circum- 
Rances in the world, they may be inſtructed in the Latin and 
Greek languages for ſeveral valuable ends in their ſtation; 
and eſpecially thoſe who de ſign the learned proſeſſions, ought 
thoroughly to underſtand them; and fuch as purſue the ſtudy 
of divinity muit be acquainted alfo with Hebrew and Chal. 
dee, that they may read the Old Teſtament in its original 
language as v well as the New. 

The French is now a days efleemed alſo an accomplifih- 

at to both ſexes. If they have time enough, whieh they 
1550 not how to employ better, and a good memory, I would 
not forbid it. There are feveral good books written in that 
langnage which are nat ovnworthy of our peruſal ; and there 
are many words now introduced in the Englith language, bor- 
rowed and derived from thence, as well as frdm the Latin 
and Greek; ſo that it may not be improper for an Engliſh 
gentleman to learn theſe topgues, that he may underſtand his 
own the better. I add alſo, that if perſons have much ac- 
cuantance with the French nation, or have occaſion to con- 
verſe with fore eigners at court or in the city, or if they deßign 
to travel abroad, the French is a neceſſary tongue, becaufe it 
1s lo often ſpoken in Europe, and eſpecially in courts. But 
otherwiſe, there ere fo many of the valuable Writings of Freneir 
authors perpetnally tranflated into Engliſn, that it is a neee- 
lels thing to 5 through much difficulty, or take much Pars 
mm attaining it. Tam inchned to believe that, exc 15 in the 
cales above mentioned, few have found the profit. anſwer the 
labour. As for thoſe perſons who are bred up to traffic with 
other nations, they muſt neceſſarily learn the language of 


thoſe nations; 5 and this I reckon rot among their accompliih- 


ments, but conſider it as rather a part of their proper buſinels 
am life. | | | 

In ſhort, it is a thing of far greater value and importance, 
thot youth ſhould be perfectly well killed in reading, writing, 
and ſp eaking their native tongue in a proper, a pointe and 
graceful manner, than in toiling among foreign languages. 


It is ok more W orth 7 2 adranbzge to gentlemen and! id es to. 
} 


dave * exact knowle 8 of what is decent, juſt, aud clog; NT 

10 E. lim, than to be 2 Critics in foreign tongues. The very 

15 cage of foreign words ſhould be improved to this pes 
8 


8 - arid in order to obtain this accompliſnment, they ue ould 
frequently converſe with thoſe perlons and books which are 
eemed 3 58 elegant in their kind, 

. | Thus 
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Thus far concerning the knowledge of words. But the 

knowledge of things is of much more importance. 
1, The young gentry of both ſexes ſhould be a little ac- 
quainted with logic, that they may leara to obtain clear 
ideas; to judge by reaſon and the nature of things; to. baniſh 
the prejudices of infancy, cuſtom, and humour; to argue cloſe. 
ly and juſily on any ſubjett; and to caſt their thoughts and 
affairs into a proper and eaſy method. 

2. Several parts. of mathematical learning are alfo necelſa. 
ry ornaments of the mind, and not without real advantage; 
and many of thefe are ſo. agreeable to the fancy, that youth 
will be entertained and pleaſed in nn the knowledge of 
them, 

Befides the common Kill 3 in accounts which is needfu] for 
2 trader, there is. a variety of pretty and uſeful rules and prac. 
tices in arithmetic, to which a gentleman ſhould be no ſtran- 
ger; and if his genius lie that way, a little inſight into algebra 
would be no diſadvantage to him. It is fit that young peo- 
ple of any figure in the world, ſhould ſce ſome of the ſprings 
and clues whereby ſkilful men, by plain rules of reaſon, trace 
out the moſt deep, diſtant, and. hidden queſtions ; and where. 
by they find certain anſwers. to thoſe enquiries, Which at firſt 
view feem to lie without the ken of mankind, and beyond the 
reach of human knowledge, It was for wart of a little mor? 
general acquaintance with mathematical learning in the world, 
that a good algebriaſt and a geometer were counted conjurors 
a century ago,, and people applied to them to. {eek for lot 
horſes and ſtolen goods. 


They thould know ſomething of geometry, ſo far at leaſt 23 


to underſtand the names of the various lines and angles, ſur- 
faces and ſolids; to know what is meant by a right line ora 
curve, a right angle and an oblique, whether acute or obtuſe; 
how the quantity ; of angles is meaſured, what is a circle, a fee 
micircle, an arch, a quadrant, a degree and minute, a FED 
ter and a radius: What we mean by a triangle, a ſquare, a 
parallelogram, a polygor, a cube, a pyramid, a prilm, a cone, 


an ellipys or oval, an hy per bola, &c. and to know fom? 


of the moſt general properties of angles, ſquares, and circles, 
&c. The world i is now grown ſo learned in mathematical 
icience, that this ſort of language is often uſed in common 
writings, and in converfation, far beyond what it was in the 


Sers ci our fathers. And een fome knowledge; 
| of 
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gf this kind, we cannot make any farther progreſs towards an 
acquaintance with the arts of ſurveying, meaſuring, geogra- 
phy, and aſtronomy, which are ſo entertaining and ſo. W an 
accompliſhment to perſons of a polite education, 

Geography and aſtronomy are exceedinghy delightful tudics, 
The knowledge of the lines and c17cles of the globes, of heave 
en and earth, is counted fo neceſſary in our age, that no per- 
ſon of either ſex is now eſteemed to have an elegant education 
without it. Even tradeſmen and the actors in common life 
mould, in my opinion, in their younger years, learn ſomething 
of theſe fciences, inſtead of vainly wearing out ſeven years of 
irudgery in Greek and Latin. 

It is of conſiderable advantage as well as delight for man- 
kind, to know a litttle of the earth on which they dwell, and 
of the ſtars and ſkies that furround them on all iides. It is 
almoſt neceffary for young perſons, who pretend to any thing 
of inſtruction and ſchooling above the loweſt rank of people, 
to get a little acquaintance with the ſeveral parts of the land 
and the ſea, that they may know in what quarter of the world 
the chief cities and countries are ſituated ; that at the men- 
tion of the word Copenhagen, they may not exolels blunder and 
expoſe themſelves, as a certain gentleman once did, by lup- 
noling it to be the name of a Dutch commander. Without 
this knowledge we cannot read any hiſtory with profit, nor ſo 
much 2s underſtand the common newſpapers, 

leis neceſfary alſo to know ſomething of the heavenly doch 

and their various motions and periods of revolution, that we 
may underitand the accounts of time in paſt ages, and the hiſ- 
toes of ancient nations, as well as know the reaſons of day 
and night, ſummer and winter, and the various appearances 
and places of the moon and other e e Then we ſſhall 
not be terrißed at every eclipſs, or preſage, and foretel pub- 
ac deſolations at the ſight of a comit; we ſhall ſee the fun 
coveced with darkneſs, and the full moon deprived of her 
liglit, without foreboding imaginations that the government is 
11 danger, or that the world is come to an end. This will not 
oaly increafe rational knowledge, and guard us againſt foolifly 
and. ridiculous fears, but it will amuſe the mind moſſ agreca 
bly; and it has a moſt happy tendency to raiſe in w thought 8 
te nobleſt and moſt magnificent ideas of God by the furs 


& bis works, in their ſurpriſing grandeur and divine artifice. 
5 Natura! 
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de better known, and clearer ideas may be obta! tha of the 


ornament of youth, I would not be underilocd as though 


3. into attempts of this kind, in ſome of my former 


ny days and 5 * ſhort like in writing verſes, I will no 
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3. Natural philoſophy, at leaſt in the more general princi- 
ptes and foundations of it, ſnould be infuſed into the minds of 
youth. This, is a very bright ornament of our rational na. 
tures, Which are inclined to be inquiſitive into the cauſes and 
reaſon of things. A courle of philoſophical experiments is 
now frequently attended by ladies, as Well as gentlemen, with 
no ſmall plcaſure and improvement. God and religion may 


amazing wiſdom of the Creator, and of the glories of the lif: WW 7? 
to come, as well as of the things of this I. te, Dy the rational f 
learning and the knowledge of nature that is now fo much in | 
vogue. If I were to recommend a book or two on this ſub. n 
ject, which may uſefully be read by ladies as well as gentle. if 
men, I know none better than Ray's Wiidom of Gad i in the a 
Creation, Dr, Dea nHan's Diſcourſes on the fame ſubjed, a 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Treatile of the Exiſtence of Ml . 
God, at leaſt to the fiftieth ſedtion, NIEUNENTEIT's Relig. at 
10us Fhiloſopher, and Dr. Marat r's Chriftian Phi :lolopher, in 
Theſe things will enlarge and refine the underitanding, 1 im- 

prove the judgment, nod; bring the faculty of reaſoning mto 2 
juſt exerciſe, even on all manner of ſubjects. Mi 
4. Hiſtory is another accompliſnment of youth and org. a 
ment of education. The narratives of the various occurren- th 
ces in nations, as well as in the lives of particular perſons, an 
llide into younger minds with pleature. Theſe will furnifh re 
the foal with a treaſure of knowledge, whence to derive ule- We 
ful obſervations, inferences and rules of conduct. Theſe wil de 
- enable us to gratify our acquaintance, by rehearſing ſuch na- ; 
ay 


rations at proper ſeaſons, and render our OWn company agree. 
able and uſeful to mankind. 
5. Nor can our education be called completely elegant, 
without lome thing. of poeſly in ſo very polite an age as this 
While I mention ſome knowledge of poely, as a proper 


I recommended verſe making to every young gentleman 2nd 
lady. - Itis an old proverd, that poets are born, and not made 
And though J have been too far betrayed by an ung zu arded 


vears, yet while I ſometimes repent of having laid out io mi 


encourage others to pr af iſe it, unleſs they are ble ft with! 

brighter genius, and tiad an 5 perable bent and bias of foul 
that way; and even then, let it be a diverſioa aud not a but 
ne ſo. The 
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The thing therefore, which I here: ebe to perſons 
of a polite education, i is ſome acquaintance with good verſe. 
To read it in the beſt authors, ts learn to know, and taſte, 
and feel a fine ſtanza, as well as hear it, and to treaſure up 
ſome of the richeſt fentiments and expreſſions of the moſt ad- 
mired writers, is all I mean in this advice. | 

Nor is this a mere amuſement or uſeleſs embroidery of the 
mind. It brightens and animates the fancy with a thouſand 
beautiful images, it enriches the ſoul with many great and ſub- 
lime ſentiments and refined ideas, it fills the memory with a 
noble variety of language, and furniſhes the tongue with 
fpcech and expreſſion ſuited to every ſubject. It teaches the 
art of deſcribing well, and of painting every thing to the life, 

and dreſſing up all Ge pleaſing and the frightful ſcenes of na- 
ture and providence, virtue and vice, in their proper charms 
and horrours. It aifiſts.us in the art of perſuaſion, it leads us 
into a pathetic manner of ſpeech and writing, and adds lite 
and beauty to converſation. 

How often have we been enabled to gild a gloomy hour of 
life, and to ſoften a rough and painful occurrence, by medi- 
tating and repeating the lines of ſome great poet ?. Between 
the colours and the harmony that belong to verſe, our ſenſes 
and our fouls are ſometimes ſweetly entertained in a ſolitary 
retirement; and ſometimes we entertain our friends agreeably, 
we regale them as with muſic and painting at once, and glad- 
dem the whole company. 

But poetry has ſtill ſome ſublimer powers. It raifes our 
eving religion to a heavenly degree, and kindles a flame of 
holy love and joy in the heart. If the memory be well ſtor⸗ 
ed with devout ſongs, we ſhall never be at a loſs for divine 
neditation; we may exalt the praiſes of God and our Saviour 
2t all times, and feel our ſouls borne e up as on the wings of 
angels, far above this. duſky globe of earth, until we e have loft 
ali its flattering vanities and its painful vexations. Poeſy was 
lirlt deſigned for the ſervice of reli en and dedicated to the 
temple, Mos Es and DAv1iy made divine and illuſtrious ule 
ot it, The royal pſalmiſt is raiſed on the wing of inspiration 
and facred verſe, far above the level of the Jewiſh ceremonies 
and ſhadows, wy converſes with ohio things, and ſbeds. 
abroad the glories of the future Me ſſiah, amidi "the raptures 
el this lublime and injovtable poe f.. 
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But it is time to deſcend and mention ſome of the accon. 
pliſhments of animal nature. The firſt of this kind, and per. 
taps the neareſt to poely, is the art of ſingiag. A mol 
charming gift of the God of nature, and defigned for the fol. 
ace of our ſorrows and the improvement of our joys. Thole 


young perſons who are bleſt with a muficat ear and voice, 


ſhould have ſome inſtruction beſtowed on them, that they may 
acquire this delightful ſkill. I am forry that the preate!! 


pait of our ſongs, whereby young gentlemen and ladies are 


taught to practiſe this art, are of the amorous kind, and ſome 
of them polluted too. Will no happy genus lend a helping 
hand to reſcue muſic from all its * 1ts, and to "Sp lh 
the tongue with a nobler and more refined melody ? But 


| finamg maſt not be named alone. 


Various harmony, both of the wind and firing, were once 
in uſe in divine worſhip, and that by divine appointment, Tt 
is certain then, that the uſe of theſe as in com- 


mon life is no unlawful pra Aice, though the New I. >fament 


has not ordained the ule of it in evangelical worſhip. Bat it 


the voice be happily. capable of this art, it is preferable 10 
all inſtruments faſhioned and compoſed by man. Is is an 
organ formed and tuned by God himſelf. It is moſt eally 
kept in exerciſe, the ſkill is retained longeſt, and the leser 
tranſcends allthe reſt. Where an ode, of noble and leraphic 
compolure, is ſet throughout to muſic, and ſung By an arif! 
voice, while the ſpirit at the fame time enjoys a devout tem- 
per, the joys of the ſoul and ſenſe are united, and it approach- 
es to the ſcriptural ideas of the celefiial ſlate. Happy the 
youth, who has a bright and harmonious conſtitution, with a 
pious turn of ſoul, a cheerful ſpirit and a reliſh of ſacred har- 
mony! He takes a frequent flight above this lower world, be- 
yond the regions of ſenſe and time. He joins the concert of 
the heavenly inhabitants, and ſeems to anticipate the bulinels 
and the blefleaneis of eternity. 

Shall I be allowed after this, to mention drawing and paint- 
ing as agreeable amuſements of polite youth ? Where the 


genus leads that way, it is a noble diverſion, and improves 


the mind. Nature has her ſhare in this, as well as in poely. 

Where nature inclines, let polite youth be taught to ſketch 
2 little on paper. Let them have at leaſt ſome taſte of theſe 
arts, fome ca pacity of being pleaſed with a curious draught, 


2 noble painting, an elegant ſtatue, we 4 line reſemblances of 
| nature 


„5 4 hd . „„ —— 
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nature. This is a 4 graceful and an ingenious acquirement. 
Mr. RicHARDSON's Effay, on the Theory of Painting, is 
(he beſt book that I know on that ſubje&, and is ſufficient to 
give a young gentleman a general knowledge of the art. 
Shall I now mention the art of fencing and of riding the 
managed horle, as an accompliſhment for geatiemen ? T heſe 
are exerciſes of a healthy kind, and may be ufſ-ful in human 
life. Shall I. ſpeak of FRONTS: 3 as a modiſh acco mpliſhment 
of both ſexes ? I confcts, I know no evil mit. This alfo is 
a healthful exerciſe, and it gives young perſons a decent ma 
ner of appearance in company. It may be p-oktable to foi 
good purpoſes, if it be well guarded againſt all the abuſes and 
temptations that may attend it. It was uſed of old in facred 
and civil rejoicings, F.xod. xv. 20, 21. 2 Sam. Vi. 14. 1 Sam- 
xviti. 6. It is certainly an advantage to have the body form- 


ed early to gracefu} motion, to which the art of dancing may 


have contributed. But where it is much beloved and indulg- 
ed, it has moſt ſenſible dangers, eſpectally mixed dancing. 'Tt 
lead, youth too early and too often into company. It may 
creute too much forwardneſs and affarance in the ſex w hoſe 


cer grove is their modeſty. It may kindle vain and vic:ous. 


inclinations, and razle in young minds too great a fondneſs for 
the excelive gaities and licentious pleaſures of the age - 

In all theſe affairs a wiſe parent will keep a watchful eye 
upon the child, while he indulges it in theſe gratifications of 
youth and inclination. A wife parent wil! daily obſerves 
whether the ſon or the little daughter begin to be too much 
charmed with any of the gay ornaments and amuſements of 
life; aad, with a proves and ſec ret ſolitude, will take care 
leſt any of them intrench 'on the more neceſſary and! import- 
ant duties of life and religion. According to this view of 
things, the parent's hand will either give a 1001 reign to the 
purſuit of theſe exerciſes, or will manage the propenities of 
tage child with a needful ad becoming Ic esta 

But, amo 17 all the accomnpliſh:neats of youth, there is none 
prelerable to a decent _ agreeable behaviour among men, 
a modeſt freedom of ſpeech, a fot and elegant manner of ad- 
arels, a praceful and lov ly "Sepia a cheerful gravity and 
good hunour, with a mind at byearing ever {ſerene under. the 
zullling acct Jenks of human life, Add to this , a pleaſing ſo- 

emnity and reverence, when the diſcourſe cab upon any 
C115 ſacred and dine, 2 deten g neglect of injuries, a ha- 
- tred 
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ured of calumny and flander, a habit of ipeaking well of others, 
a pleaſing benevolence and readineſs to do good to m ankind, 
and fpecial eompaſſion to-the miſerable ; "eh an air. 5 
countenance, in f natural and unaffeted manner, exprellire 

of all theſe excellent qualifications. 

Some of theſe, I own, are to be numbered among the daties 
and virtues, rather than among the ornaments a mankind 
but they multi be confelied to bo ornaments as well as virtues, 
They are graces in the eve-of man as well as of God. Thelz 
will beipeak the allection of all that know us, and Engage 
even an ill natured world betimes in our favour. Theſe will 
enable the ouch of both ſexes, who are fo happy as to attain 
them, to enter upon the Nagin of life with approbation and 
love, to paſs through the world with. eaſe, as far as caſe may 
be expected in fo degenerate and unhappy a fate of things, 
to fniſn the ſcenes of action on earth with applaule, a6; 0 
leave behind them the monument of a good name, When their 
bodies fieep in the duſt, and their fouls dwell with God. 


EBC. 


4 Guard 1 1 Influences TE 222 Perſons ne 
Things. 


It belongs alio to a good education, that children be 
guarded and forums, as far as poitible, from all evil influence; 
and RODapPy 1 impreſſions, which they may be expoſed to re- 
ceive both from perſons and things. I ſhall ſufficiently explain 
this direction by particular inſtances. 

Let not nurſes and ſervants be ſuffered to fill their minds 
with filly tales and with ſenſeleſs rhymes, many of Which 
ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that they will not bear to be a 

i 


= 


reſented in a grave diſcourſe, The! imagination of young cr 

tu res is hereby flattered and deceived; their reaſon is gross 
abuſed and impoſed on; and by theſe means they are trained 
up to be amuſed with follies and nonſe >nſe, rather than to ex- 
erciſe their underſtanding, which is the alory of human ras 
ture. 

Let not any perſons who are near them terrify their tender 
minds with Ale ſtories of witches and . of devils and 
evil ſpirits, of fairies and bugbears in the dark, This has had 

: a moi} 
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a moſt miſchievous effet on fome children, and has fixed in 
their conſtitutions ſuch a rooted flavery and fear, that they 
have ſcarcely dared to be left alone all their lives, eſpecially 
in the night. Theſe ſtories have made ſuch a deep and fright- 
ful impreſſion on their tender fancies, that 1t has enervated 
their ſouls, it has broken their ſpirits early, it has grown up 
with them, and mingled with their religion, it has laid a 
wretched foundation for melancholy and diſtracting forrows. 
Let theſe ſort of informations be reſerved for their firmer 
years, and let them not be told in their hearing, till they can 
judge what truth or reality there 1s in them, and be made ſens 
fible how much is owing to romance and fiction. 

Nor let their little hearts be frighted at three or four years 
old with ſhocking and bloody hiſtories, with maſſacres and 
nartyrdoms, with cuttings and burnings, with the images of 
horrible and barbarous murders, with racks and red hot pins 
cers, with engines of forment and cruelty, with mangled limbs, 
and carcaſes drenched in gore. It is time enough, when their 
ſpirits are grown a little firmer, to acquaint them with theſe 
madneſſes and miſeries of human nature. There is no need 
that the hiltory of the holy confeſſors and martyrs ſhould be 
ſet before their thoughts ſo early in all their moſt ghaſtly 
ſnapes and colours. Theſe things, when they are a little old- 
er, may be of excellent uſe to diſcover to them the wicked 
and bloody principles of perſecution, both among the Hea- 
thens and Papiſts, and to teach them the power of the grace 
of Chriſt, in ſupporting theſe poor ſufferers under all the 
torments which they ſuſtained for the love of God and the 
truth, | 

Let their ears be ever kept from all immodeſt flories, and 
from wanton ſongs ; from riddles and puns with double mean- 
ings and foul intentions. Let them not be ſuffered to read 
wanton jells or amorous romances; and due care ſhould be 
taken to remove all books out of their way that may defilè 
their imagination, or teach them the language or the ſenti— 
ments of impunity, Nor let their eyes be entertained with 
lewd and unclean pictures, and images of things and actions 
that are not hz to be expoſed. Theſe things indeed have too 
often an unhappy influence to corrupt the fa; cy and the man- 
ners, and in riper years have been the occaſion of numberleſs 
miſchiefs; but eſpecially they ſhould be kept far away from 
the ſight or hearing of children, let too deep and dangerous 

1 impreſſions 
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impreſſions be made in thoſe early years of life. Nothing hut 
what is chaſte, pure, and innocent, ſhould come within the 
reach of their eyes and ears. Even the common neceſſities 
and actions of nature ſhould be always expreſſed before them 
in the moſt modeſt forms of ſpeech that our mother tongue 
can furniſh us with. In this reſpect, as ſays the poet, chil. 
dren ſhould be treated with great reverence. 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 


It is confeſſed, that books of anatomy, and other parts of 
Aneceſſary ſcience, are proper to be written; and theſe may 
be conſulted by perfons who are grown up to a due age, ef. 
pecially by thaſe whoſe profeſſion requires it. There is alſo 
Tome neceſſity of foul narratives, where foul crimes are com- 
mitted, and ought to be publicly expoſed aud brought to jul- 
tice and puniſhment. As the affairs of mankind ſtand, theſe 
things cannot always be avoided ; but there is no manner of 
| "ogg that children ſhould read them, or raſh unguarded 
youth, 8 ; 
: For ſome of the reaſons before mentioned, there ſhould be 
a wiſe conduct in ſhowing children what parts of the bible 
they ſhould read; for though the word of God expreſſes all 
things with due decency, yet there are ſome things which 
have been found neceſſary to be ſpoken of in ſcripture, both 
In the laws of MosEs, and in the reprefentation of the wick- 
edneſs of the Gentiles in the New Teſtament, in which adult 
perſons have been concerned, which there is no neceſſity for 
children to read and hear, and they may be paſſed over or 
omitted amongſt them. The Jews were wont to withhold 
S@LOMON's Song from their children till they were thirty 
years old; and the late pious and prudent Biſhop T1LL07- 
SON, in a manuſcript which IT have ſeen, wiſhes that thoſe 
parts of the bible, wherein there are ſome of the affairs of 
-mMkind expreſſed too naturally, as he calls it, were omitted 
in the public leſſons of the church. I think they may 3s 
well be excepted alſo out of the common leſſons of children, 
and out of the daily courſe of reading in family worſhip. | 
Let parents take as much care as they can, in the choice 
of companions and play fellows, for their ſons and daughters, 
It would be a happy thing if children, who are brought up it 
Ehools, could be ſecured ſtom the company and evil influ 
8 cut? 
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ence of other children, who curſe and ſwear, who take the 
name of God in vain, and uſe filthy and unclean language. 


Maſters and miſtreſſes ſhould be very watchful and ſtrict in 
their inquiries into the behaviour of their ſcholars, of both 


ſexes, when they are out of their ſight, that, if it were poſſi- 


ble, there might not be one among them whoſe lips are pro- 


fane or impure ; for one diſeaſed ſheep may infeQ the lake 


flock. However, where children find ſuch immoral nm 
| tifed by any of their fellows, they ſhould be taught td Th 
their utmoſt abhorrence of it, and ſpeedily forſake fuckpe 


nicious company. 


SECT. IX. 


A Guard ſet on NY Sports and Diverſions 7 
. Children. 


As parents ſhould take care to have their chi 


ployedin proper learning and buſineſs, fothey ſhoul® n 


it beneath them to concern themſelves a little a Weir 
ſports and recreations. Human nature, eſpecially in Younger 
years, cannot be conſtantly kept intent on work, learning, or 


labour. There muſt be ſome intervals of pleaſure to give a. 


Jooſe to the mind, and to refreſh the natural ſpirits. Too 
long and intenſe a confinement to one thing is ready to over 
tire the ſpirits of youth, and to weaken the ſprings of activity 
by exceffive fatigue. It is an old ſimile on this occaſion, 
and a very juſt one, that a bow kept always bent will grow 
feeble and loſe its force. The alternate ſucceſſion of buſineſs 
and diverſion preſerves the body and foul of children in the 
happieſt temper ; and learning is more cloſely purſued, and 
work better done after fome agreeable relaxations. The 
young creatures apply themſelves to buſineſs with a new vig- 
our after the enjoyment of ſome pleaſurable releaſe, 
I confeſs it would be a conſiderable advantage, if the vari- 
ons parts of learning and buſineſs, in which children are em- 
ployed, were ſo happily contrived, that one might de as it 


were a relaxation or diverſion, when the mind 1s tired with 
the other ; and, if the children have a taſte and reliſh of reads 


ing and improvement of the mind, there is a rich variety of 
entertainment to be found in books of n hiſtory, accounts 
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53 A CUARD SET ON THE SPORTS Sed, IX. 
of the wonders of nature and art, as well as ingenious practi. 
ces in mechanical and mathematical affairs. It is happieſt 
. | indeed, where this reliſh is the gift of nature ; yet children 
Wm may be trained up by wiſe and alluring methods, to delight in 
ue - knowledge, and to chuſe ſuch ſort of recreations, eſpecially 
mr in winter nights and rainy ſealons, when they cannot enjoy 
the more aftive diverſions abroad. Yet beſides thefe, ſome 
ether ſports will generally be found neceſſary for children of 
_ almoſt all diſp olitions. 
heir ſports ought to be ſuch as are in ſome meaſure. cho. 
fen by themſelves, that they may be matter of delight, ſtill 
wor the regulation of the eye and prudence of a parent. No 
ort of play ſhould be permitted, wherein ſacred things be- 
dome a matter of jeſt or merriment. No ſport ſhould be in- 
dulged wherein foul language, ill names, or ſcandal are prac- 
tiſed ; wherein there is any violation of modeſty, or of the 
rules. of decency and cleanlineſs; nothing mult be ſuffered 
wherein there is any breach of the moral precepts of the law 
of God; wherein cozening or cheating, fal ſe hood or lying, 
are praftiſed or allowed. They fhould de confined to honeRy, 
juſtice, truth, and goodneſs, even in their play. 


tend to diſcom poſe their ſpirits, diſorder their nature, injure 


miſchief to themſclves or each other. This ſhould rather be 
the play of dogs or horſes than of children. 

Nor ſhouid they ever be allowed to practiſe thole diverſion: 
which carry an idea of barbarity or cruelty in them, thoug|: 
it be but to brute creatures. They ſhould not ſet up cocks 
to be hanged, with cudgels thrown at them about Shrove bit; 

nor delight in giving a tedious lingering death to a young 
litter of dogs or cats, that may be appointed to be deſtroyed 
or drowned, left they multiply too much in a houſe. Nor 
1 Mould they take pleaſure in pricking, cutting, or mangling 
Gill __ "young birds which they have caught, nor uſing any ſavage 

1 
ti : and bloody practices towards any creatures whatever, left their 
i $8 hearts grow hard and unrelenting, and they learn in time to 
. prattiſe thoſe cruelties on their own kind, and to torture and 
murder their fellow mortals ; or at leaſt to be indifferent te 
their pain and diſtreſs, fo as to occaſion it without remorſe. 

They ſhould never be ſuffered to game for money, nor even 


for their own toys or r play things if they arc coltly and 2 
Veg 


4 


They ſhould not be permitted to uſe ſuch ſportings as may 


their fleſh, prejudice their health, break their limbs, or do 


% 
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five. Many fore inconveniences in riper years ariſe from ſuch 
indulgencies. Indeed no recreations ſhould be counted laws 
ful, but thoſe in which they can with courage recommengl 
themſelves to God, and defire his bleihag upon them. | 
Thoſe children, who are kept pretty cloſe to learning in 2 
ſchool, ſhould be directed to purſue their recreations, as much 
as may be, in the open air; and to exerciſe their limbs with 
vigour and activity, that hee growth and health may not b2 
impaired by ſtudy, and too much confinement to a book. 
Bat in very foul weather, or in long winter evenings, as I be. 


fore hinted they may be taught to {eek ſuch diverſions as may 


at once refreſh and improve their minds, 

For want of this, in ſome families the games of draughts 
and cheſs are practiſed, and ſome other little ſports on a cheſs 
board, without any ſtakes or aim at game, beyond the mere 
pleaſure of vidory. In other houſes, cards and dice are in- 
trodurxed, for want of better recreations, The former of 
theſe, namely, draughts, and cheſs, are innocent enough, and 
may wear off a heavy hour, when.the mind, or body, is unfit 
for buſineſs ; the latter have had the general cenſure of our 
wife and pious fathers, and there have been moſt unhappy ce 
feds attending them. Indeed, theſe games are ſeldom uſed 
without depoſiting too much money as the fake; and this 
tends to engage the paſhons with greater vehemence than. tha 
nature af regrention can require, or ſhould admit. But I leave 
it to thoſe who are more ſkilful in caſuiſtic divinity, to prove 
them ablolutely unlawful in the very nature of the game. 

However that be, Wl often carneſtl y withed, that inſtead 
of all theſe games thEfe were ſome more profitable ſports in- 
vented far a long evening, for a dull hour, or a rainy ſeaſon ; - 
and I am well affured, that if ſome ingenious mind, which 1s 
well ſkilled in an e learning 3 in Zames, would 
but take pains to contrive ſome ſuch diverſions, there might 
be a much better account given of the hours of leiſure and 
remiſſion of buſineſs by perſons of both ſexes, and of all ages, 
than can be at preſent, for want of ſuch ak; and improving 
recreations. 

What if cards and dice ſhould be proved to be ever fo law- 
ful in themſelves, yet there might be various inventions, of 
much more advantage to knowledge and virtue, placed in the 
room of them, May nat foine 1: ttle tablets of ate Hard ba 
made in initation of cards, which might teach the untearand 
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ſeveral parts of grammar, philoſophy, geometry, geography, 
aſtronomy, &c. 3 | 

What if on one fide of theſe tablets or charts a town or 

* , eity were named and deſcribed, and on the other fide the 

- ._Founty, province, and kingdom where that town ſtands, with 

Jome geographical or hiſtorical remark on it; and whoſoever 

in play draws the chart with the town on it, ſhould be obliged 
Ig tell the county where it ſtands, and the remark on it? 

"What if on one fide were a geometrical figure, and on the 

ether the demonſtration of ſome property belonging to it? 


hes 


money; and the other all the multiplies of it by the nine 
digits, or as far as twelve? This would be uſeful for chil. 
Aren bred up to a trade. | | 
What if the figure of ſome plant, animal, engine, or any 
thing elſe in the world of nature or art, were printed on one 
fide; and on the other the name of the thing, which ſhould 
be required to be ſpelled right by young ſcholars when they 
fee the figure, in order to teach them the art of ſpelling, 
And if te this were added ſome beautiful expreſſion or deſcrip. 
tion of the thing, taken out of our beſt Engliſh poets, to be 
repeated by him who draws the chart which has the figure on 
it. 
Or if one ſide were a word in Engliſh, and on the other 


Or if fingle names of fous men and women were dn one 
ſide; and the reverſe contained the hifhy, or ſome mort ac- 
count, of thoſe perſons whoſe names are ſo famous, 

What if in a ſheet of paper, or a two penny book, were 
written a hundred proverbs or wife ſayings, colleded out of 


ſuch who learn thoſe of ju: 5 a 


vices and virtues were ſuperadded; and if one or more 
ſolid bodies of wood, of fixteen, twenty, or thirty two flat 
lides were formed with the name of one virtue or vice 
inſeribed on each fide; and by the trolling of this many 
fided toy, the uppermoſt word or name {hould be an 
indication what proverb, or what example to require ? 

There have been, I confeſs, ſeveral forts of cards invented 


with proverbs, with various learned figures, and mathematical 
| devices 


J 
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+ What if one fide bore the name or figure of any piece of 


the ſame thing expreſſed in Latin, Greek, or French, for 


moralifls, anent and modern, relating to all the virtues and 
vices ; and a collection of the moſt eminent examples of theſe 
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devices upon them; but, as far as I can learn, theſe have been $1 
but mere pictures and ornaments to the hearts and diamondsz' | 
theſe learned devices and figures have had no ſhare in the Keil 
game; the cards are ufed like common cards ſlill, without _ Fi 
any manner of improvement of any of the gameſters in the T% 
ſciences. But what J propoſe, is a contrivance to render | 
thefe words or figures, or ſentiments the very implements rn. 
engines of the fport itſelf, without ſo much as the form of any 
ſpade, club, neart, or diamond drawn on the chart or tablet. = | 

Some of theſe exerciſes and diverſions, if happily contrived, . 
may not only be fit to entertain children in their younger 
years, but may uſefully amuſe them when they are grown up I 
towards manly age. | ; + 3 

For my part, own myſelf to be ſo much unſkilled in the 
various games uſed among us, that I am not fit to contrive, 
nor capable of inventing ſuch uſeful paſtime. But I wiſh 
ſome of the ſons of inge nuity had ſcience and virtue fo much 
at heart, as to attempt ſuch a fervice to mankind. And par- 
eats ſhould ſeek ſome fort of delightfu} employments or re- 
creations for the leiſure hours of their ſons and their daughters, 
when they are in the tage of youth, that they may be the 
more eaſily withheld from thofe diverſions of the preſent age, 
which are fo faſhionable and yet ſo dangerous. 

Among theſe dangerous and modiſh diverſions, I cannot 
forbear to mention midnight afſemblees, playhouſes, gaming 
tables, and ma/queradey Let the parents who would willing | 
ly fee their chifd:en walking 8 of piety and virtae, 
endeavour to guard ir inclinatfons from theſe inticing 
amuſements. The religion and conſcience of many a well 
aclined youth, have been expoſed to great and immanent 

danger among thoſe ſcenes of vanity and folly, to ſay no 
worſe. My buſineſs is not to rail at them, th@gh ſome of 
my readers wilt hardly forgive me that I deal with them ie 
tenderly, and giffe them names of ſo ſoft a found. But this 
| | muſt be confeſſed, that if perſons of piety frequent them, they 
too much riſk their character and their innocence, and ex- 
pole their virtue and their piety to great and needleis temp- 
ene ; or at leaſt by giving the ſanction of their preſence at 
fluch places, and on ſuch occaſions, may make themſelves ac- 
ceſſary to the ruin of thoſe who may be leſs fortified againſt 
their inſnaring tendency, 


Let ſome of theſe diverſions and amuſements are fo charnt» 
| ing 
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ing to many a young thoughtleſs creature, that no riſk is thought 
too great to run, if they may but pleaſe their ears and their 
eyes, and gratify their idle and vain inelinations. Hence theſe 
bouſes of pleaſure are filled and frequented; hence the 
| the atres are crowded, and the gaming rooms attended by mul. 
titudes of youth, whoſe parents have enjoyed the bleſſing of 
a ftriter education; and though ther eſtate can ſcarcely ſup. 

rt their irregular expence, yet they grauty theis children in 
Hſe hazardous rccreations, and take no pains to cure them of 
this pernicious folly. 

But the children of our age will pertly reply, What, we 
muſt live like nobody? Muſt we turn old Puritans again? 
Muſt we look like fools in company, where there is ſcarcely 
any diſcourſe but of plays, operas, and maſqterades, of cards, 
dice, and midnight aſſemblies? And pray what fin is there in 
any of them ? 

To this I anſwer, Iam very forry to end that the children 
of religious parents chuſe and delight in company where theſe 
things are the chief ſubject of converſation. I fear, leſt God 
and virtue, and the important things of another world are ut- 
terly baniſhed out of ſuch a viſiting room, where theſe dil- 
courſes are the chief entertainment, and there is little place 
found for any profitable converſation, even about the moſt 
uſeful and valuable affairs of this life | 

But, light as theſe pert queſtions are, I will conſider them | 

one after another. You fay ficſt, Muſt we look like old 
Puritans ? Muſt we l:v@ike nobody ? No, my friends, I am 
not perſuading you to return to thechabit and guiſe of your 
anceſtors, nor to tranſact your viſits, nor to model your diver- | 
hons by the pattern of fore ſcore years ago. There is a certain | 
faſhion and appearance of things that belongs to every age; 
modes of Converſation, and forms of behaviour, are ever 
changing in this life; and it is no improper thing for perſons. 


N 
according to their rank and figure in life, to conform them- : 
ſelves to the preſent cuſſoms, as far as they are innocent, and 


have no evil influence upon morality or religion. But Where | 
any unhappy cuſtoms prevail in the world, that make an in- - 
road upon your piety, that endangers your virtue, that breaks { 
the good order of religious families, and are uſually or always ; 
attended with ſome miſchievous conſequences, farely in theſe { 
inſtances it is better to look like a Puritan, and ſtand almot | 

alone, than to follow the multitude in the road that leads to 


zaiquity 
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iniquity and miſchief, A Purztan, or a Seperat ſt, from the 
dangerous courſes of a vicious world, is to this day a name of 
laſting glory; though the enemies of God and of your an- 
ceſtors, may caſt it upon them in a way of reproach. There 
are ſome things in which you muſt dare to be ſingular, if you 
would be chriſtians, and eſpecially in a corrupt and degene- 
rate age. A ſenſe of the love of God ſecured to your hearts, 
and an inward peace of conſcience, will infinitely countervail 
the enmity of the world, and overbalance the reproaches of 
an ungodly generation. | 

Beſides, if the families that profeſs religion, and deſire to 
preſerve piety amongſt them, and to tranſmit it down to their 
children's children, would but heartily join together, in a re- 
ſolved abſtinence from theſe hazardous divertions, there would 
be no need of any one of you to ſtand alone, and your ap- 
pezrance on the fide of virtue would not be ſingular. You 
might animate and ſupport one another with public courage, 
and, having God and virtue on your fide, you might, in ſome 
meaſure, bear down the effrontery and ridicule of an age of 
vice and ſenſuality ; an age wherein comedies and maſquerades, 
gaming tables and midnight aſſemblies, are become the modiſn 
diverſions. 

But ſtill it may be ſaid, What fin is there in any of them? 
Bear with me then while I take them in order one after ano- 
:2er, and briefly give my opinion concerning each of them. 

1. Let us begin with the P/ayhouſe. It is granted, that a 
dramatic repreſentation of the affairs of human life is by no 
means ſinful in itſelf: I am inclined to think, that valuable 
compoſitions might be made of this kind, ſuch as might enter- 
tain a virtuous audience with innocent delight, and even with 
ſome real profit. Such have been written in French, and 
have in times paſt, been adted with applauſe. But it is tos 
well known, that the commedies which appear on our ſtage, 
and moſt of the tragedies too, have no deſign to fet religion 
or virtue in its beſt light, nor to render vice odious to the 
ipeRators, In many of them, piety mak es a ridiculous hgure, 
and virtue is dreſt in the habit of folly ; the ſacred name of 
Cod is frequently taken in vain, if not blaſphemed ; and the 
man of flagrant vice is the fine gentleman, and the poets fa- 
vourite, who muſt be rewarded at the end of the play. 

Beſides, there is nothing will pafs on our theatres that has. 
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reigns, and riots in ſome of their ſcenes ; ſobriety is put quite 
out of countenance, and modeſtly is in certain danger there; 
the youth of ſerious religion, that ventures ſometimes into the 
infected air, finds his antidotes too weak to reſiſt the conta. 

jon. The pleaſures of the cloſet and devout retirement are 
ſuſpended fuſt, and then utterly vanquiſhed by the overpoy. 


_ ering influence of the laſt comedy; the fancy is all over defl. 


ed, the vain images rife uppermoſt in the ſcul, and pollute 
the feeble attempts of devotion, till by degrees ſecret religion 


is loft and forgotten ; and in a little time the playhouſe hes 


got ſo much the maſtery of conſcience, that the young chrl. 
tian goes to bed after the evening drama, with as much ſatis 
fach n and eaſe, as he uſed to do after evening prayer. 

If there have been found two or three plays which have 
been tolerably free from lewd and profane mixtures, there are 
ſome ſcores or hundreds that have many hateful paſſages in 
them, for which no excuſe can be made. And when all the 
charming powers of poeſy and muſic are joined with the gay- 
eſt ſcenes and entertainments, to aſſault the ſenſes and the 
ſoul at once, and to drive out virtue from the polfeſſion of the 
heart, it is to. be feared that it will not long keep its place and 
power there. What a prophet of their own fays of the court, 
may with much more truth and juſtice be faid of the theatre. 


17 is a golden, but à fatal cirels, | 
Lyon whoſe magic flirts a thouſand devils 
In era! forms fit, tempting innocence, 
And beckon early virtue from its centre, 


Another of the poets of the town, who made no great pre- 
tences to virtue, and who well knew the qualities of the the- 
tre, and its miſchievous influence, writes thus of it: 


It would be endleſ to trace all the vice 

That from the playhouſe takes immediate Tiſe, 

It is the unexhauſfted magazine 

That flocks the land with vanity and ſin. 

By Aon riſting ſo long, 

Numbers have been undene both old and young. 
And many hundred fouls are now unbleſt, 

Which elje had dy'd in peace, and found eternal rift 


AS 
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As for any of my friends who are not vet convinced of the 
juſtice of thele cenſures, . I entreat them to read what Mr. 
Col LIER, Mr. BEDTORPD, and Mr. Laws have write 
ten on this ſubject. And though I would by no means juſtify 
and ſupport every remark they have made, yet I think every 
reader who has a modeſt and pious ſoul, and has the cauſe of 
God and virtue near his heart, will be a little afraid to give 
his preſence there, leaſt he ſhould ſeem to courage ſuch in- 
centives to iniquity and profaneneſs ; or if he ſhould go thith- 
er once, merely to ſee and know what it is, I will perſuade” 
my ſelf he will not make it his practice, or that houſe 
of infection. 

But you will ſay, There is ſome advantage to be gained 
by theſe entertainments ; ; there 1s a deal of fine language in 
them, and faſhionable airs of converſation; there are many 
of che fooleries of life expoled in the theatre, which ſuit not 
a more ſole an place; and comedies will teach us to kuow 
the world, and avoid the ridicule of the age.” 

But let my younger friends, who are fo willing to improve 
in their knowledge of the world and politeneſs, remember, 
that what ſoever may be gotten, there is much more to be loſt 
among thoſe perilous and enticing ſcenes of vanity ; the riſk 
of their virtue and ſerious religion, can never be ecompenſed 
bi the learning a few ſpeeches and modiſh airs, or the correc- 
tion of ſome awkward and unfaſhionable piece of behaviour. 
This is to plunge headlong into the ſea, that I may waſh off 
the little dirt from my coat, or to venture on len! in order 
to cure a pimple. 

Beſides, moſt or all of theſe ends might be attained by read- 
ing ſome few of the beſt of them in private; though I confels 
Jam cautious how I recommend this practice, becauſe I think 
that almoſt all theſe dramatic compoſures in our age, have 
ſome dangerous mixtures in them. Thoſe volumes of mort 
eſlays which are entitled the Spectator, will give a ſufficient 
knowledge of the ways of the world, and cure us of a hundred 
little follies, without the danger that there is in reading the 
plays; though even in thoſe very volumes, I heartily wiſh 

that here and there a leaf were left ont, wherein the writers 

[peak too favourably of the ſtage, and now and then, though 
rarely, introduce a ſeutence that would raiſe a bluſh 4 in the 
lace of Rrift virtue. 
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2. The next forbidden divertion is the mafquerdte, By all 
the deſcriptions that I have heard of it, it ſeems to be a very 
low piece offoolery, fitting for children and for perſons of alits 
tle and trifling genius, who can entertain themſelves at blind 
man's buff. And as the entertainment is made meaner than 
that of the theatre, fo it is ſomething more hazardous to vir- 
tue and innocence. It does not ſo much as pretend to any 
ſuch improvement of the mind as the theatre profeſſes; while 
it lays a more dreadful ſnare to modeſty, and has made too 
often a diſmal inroad on the morals of thoſe who frequent it, 
Could I but perſuade perſons to read what the Right Reverend 
the late Lord Biſhop of London has publiſhed, in his ſermon 
for the Reformation of Manners, I am ready to think, that all 
thoſe who profeſs virtue, would refrain their feet far from tt, 
and not come near the doors of the houſe, His words are 


theſe : 


* Amongſt the various engines contrived by a corrupt ge- 
neration to ſupport vice and profaneneſs, and keep them in 
countenance, I muſt particularly take notice of maſquerades, 
as they deprive virtue and religion of their laſt refuge, I mean 
frame, which keeps multitudes of ſinners within the bounds of 
decency, after they have broken through all the ties 
of principle and conſcience. But this invention ſets them free 
from that tie alſo, being neither better nor worſe, thart an op- 
portunity to ſay and do there, what virtue, decency, and good 
humour will not permit to be faid or done in any other place. 
If perſons of either ſex will frequent lewd and profane plays, 
openly join themſelves to looſe and Atheiſtical aſſemblies of 
any kind, they have their reward, they are ſure to be marked 
and branded by all good men, as perſons of corrupt minds and 
vicious inclinations, who have abandoned religion and all pre- 
tences to it, and given themſelves over to luxury and profane- 
neſs. As bad as the world is, this is a heavy load upon the 
characters of men, and in ſpite of all the endeavours of vice 
to bear up and keep itſelf in countenance, it ſinks them by 
degrees into infamy and contempt. But this pernicious in- 
vention intrenches vice and profaneneſs againſt all the aflaults 
and impreſſions of ſhame, Whatever lewdneſs may be con- 
certed ; whatever {uxury, immodeſty, or extravagance may 
be committed in word or deed, no one's reputation 15 at ſtake, 
tio one's character is reſponſible for it. A circumſtance of 


luch terrible conſequence to victue and £20d manners, that 
It 
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if maſquerides \all ever be revived, as we heartily hope they 
will not, all ſerious chriſtians within theſe two great and pop- 
ulous cities will be nearly concerned to lay it to heart, and 
diligently beſtir themſelves in cautioning their friends and 
neighboars againſt ſuch fatal ſnares. Particularly all whe 
hers the government and education of youth, ought to take 
the greateſt care to keep them out of the way of this danger. 
aus temptation, and then to labour againſt the ſpreading of 

I cannot forbear to add, that, all religious conſiderations 

apart, this is a diverſion that no true Engliſhman ought to be 
bond of when he remembers that it was broug! at in among us 
by the ambalfladout of a neighbouring nation in the laſt reign, 
while his maſter was in N to enſlave us. Indeed, 
there is not a more effectual way to enſlave a people, than 
irfi to diſpirit and enfeeble them by licenciouſneſs and effem- 
inacy.“ Thus far the right reverend author, whoſe zeal for 
the ſuppreſſion of all theſe tempting NK has been ſo 
conſpicuous and honourable. 

g. The third place of dangerous retort is the gaming table. 
Many young gentlemen have been there bubbled and cheated 
01 large ſums of wann which were given them by their pa- 
rents to ſupport them honourably in their e In ſuch 
fort cf N young ladies are tempted to ſquander away too 
e of there vearly allowance, if not of the proviſion 
wincl®their parents have made for ths whole lives. It is 2 
fatal ſnare to bot! .cxes. If they win, they are allured ſtill 
oaward, while, according to their language, lack runs on 
their fide. If they loſe, they are tempted to another and 
another caſt of the die, and enticed on ſlill to freſh ganf®$ by 
a deluſive hope, that fortane will turn, and they fhall recover 
all they have loſt. In the midſt of theſe ſcenes their paſſions 

Uſe ſhamefully, a greedy deſire of gain makes them warm 

and cager, and new loſſes plunge them ſometimes into vexa— 
tion and fary; till the ſoul is quite beaten off from its Sunne 
and virtue and reaſon have no manner of command over them. 

My worthy friend Mr. NeAL, in his reformation {>:mon, 
has taken occaiion not only to 3 us, that merchants and 
tradeſmen mix themſelves at theſe tables with men of de pe- 
rate fortunes, and throw the dice for their cſtates; but in a 
very decent-and {oft manner of addreſs has inquired, * Wheth- 
er A gaming in virtuous ladies is not a little out of cher- 

er? Whether it does not draw them into mixed compa- 


and give them an air of boldneſs, which is perfectly in- 
K conſiſtent 
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confi tient with that modeſty, which is the ornament of their 
Jex ? Whether it does not engage them in a habit of idleneſs, 
and of keeping ill hours? Whether their paſſions are not 


ſometimes diſordered ? And whether the loſſes they ſuſtain 


have not a tendency to breed ill blood in their families, and be. 


' tween their deareſt relations? It has been often obſerved, that 
gaming in a lady has uſually been attended with the loſs of rep- 


utation, and ſometimes of that which is ſtill more valuable, 
her virtue and honour.” Thus far proceeds this uſeful ſermon. 

Now it theſe be the diſmal and frequent con juences of 
the gambling table, the loſs of a little money is one of the 
leaſt injuries ſuſtained by it. But what if you ſhould ſtill 
come off gainers ? Is this the way that God has taught or al- 
lowed us to procure the neceſſary comforts of life ? Is this a 
ſort of labour or traffic on which you can afk the bleſſing of 
Heaven ? -Can you hit up your face to God, and pray; that 
he would ſucceed the caſt of the die, the drawing of the lot, 
or the dealing out of the, cards, ſo as to increaſe your gain, 
while it is the very ſenſe and language of the prayer, that your 
neighbour may ſuſtain ſo much loſs ? This is a ſad and guil- 
ty circumſtance which belongs to gaming, that one can gain 
nothing but what another loſes; and, conſequently, we Can 
not atk a bleſſing on ourſelves, but at he lame time we pray 
for a blaſt on our neighbour. _ 
Will you hope to excuſe it by ſaying, «that your neighbour 
.conſents to this blaſt, .or this lols, by entering into the game, 
and there is no injury where there is conſent ? 

Fan{wer, that though he conſents to loſe conditionally, and 


on the venturous hope of gain, yet he is not willing to ſuſtam 
the loſs abſolutely; but when either chance, or his neighbour's 


$all in the game has determined againſt him, then he is con- 


Ariined to loſe, and does it unwillingly ; fo that he ſtill ſub 


cains it as a loſs, misfortune, or evil. Now if you aſk the 
bleſſing of heaven on this way of your getting money, you 
ak rather that your neighbour may abſolutely ſuſtain a lots, 
Without any regard: to the condition of his hope of gain. Your 
awiih and prayer is directly-that you may get, and that he may 
Hole, You cannot wiſh this good to yourſelf, but you with 
the contrary evil of him; and therefore I think gaming for 
Pain cannot be conſiſtent wth the laws of Chriſt, which cet- 
tainly forbid us to with evil to our neighbour. | 
And if you cannot ſo much as in thought aſk God's bld- 


Kg On this, as YOu cer tainly mz ya luck reckeations, 2 _ al 
evident 
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evident tendency innocently to exerciſe the body, and relax 
the mind, it ſeems your confcience ſecretly condemns ity 
and there is an additional proof of its being evil to you. 

All the juſteſt writers of morality, and the belt caſuiſts, 
have generally, if not univerſally, determined againſt theſe 
methods of gain. Whatever game may be indulged as law- 
ful, it is ſtill as a recreation, and not as a calling er buſineſs 
of life; and therefore no larger ſums ought to be riſked or 
ventured in this manner, than what may be lawfully laid out 
by any perſons for their preſent recreation, according to their 
different circumſtances in the world - 

Befides all this, think of the loſs of time, and the waſte of 
| life that is continually made by ſome, who frequent theſe 


gaming places: Think how it calls away many a youth from 


their proper buſineſs, and tempts them to throw away what is 
not their own, and to riſk the ſubſtance, as well as the dif. 


pleaſure, of their parents, or of their maſter, at all the uncer.. 


tain hazards of a dice box. Read the pages which Mr. NEAI. 
has employed on this theme, in the fermon juſt now cited. 
Read what Mr. DoRRINGTON has written ſeveral years 
ago on this ſubject of gaming. I wiſh ſuch diſcourſes were 
freſh in print, and put into the hands of every one who lies 
under this temptation. 


4. The midnight aſſemblies are the laſt which I ſhall men- 


non of thoſe modiſh and hazardous diverſions, wherein youth 


are drawn away to much vanity, and plunged into the ſenſual 
gaieties of life; and that at thoſe hours, part of which thould 


be devoted to the religion of the family, or the cloſet, and 
part to the nightly repoſe of nature. It is acknowledged te 
be proper and needful, that young people ſhould be indulged 
in ſome recreations, agreeable to their age, and ſuitable to 
the condition in which Providence has placed them. But 
J would aſk whether the great and only valuable end of rec- 
reation is to be expetted from theſe midnight aſſemblies, 


namely, to reheve us from the fatigues of life, and to exhila- 


rate the ſpirits, fo as thereby to fit us for the duties of life and 
religion? Now, are theſe the proper means to fit us for the 
duties of either kind ? Perhaps it will be faid, that dancing, 
which is praQuſed in thoſe aſſemblies, is an exerciſe conducive 
_ fo. heal:h, and therefore a mean of fitting us for the duties of 

life, But may not the unſeaſonableneſs of the midaight hour 
prevent and over balance the benefit, that might otherwiſe be 


luppaſed to ariſe from the exerciſe ? Is it likely that health 
1 | mould 
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Hould be promoted or preſerved, by changing the ſeaſons and 
order of nature, and by allotting thoſe hours to exerciſc, 
which God and nature have ordained to reſt ? Is the return- 
ing home after five or fix hours dancing, through the cold 
and dampneſs of the midnight air, a proper mean of preſerv- 
ing health? Have not theſe fatal effects been too often felt? 
Have there not been ſacrifices of human lives offered to this 
idol ? Have there been no fair young martyrs to this unſeaſon- 
able folly ? Are there not ſome of its ſlaves, who are become 
feeble, labouring under fore diſeaſes, and 3 of them fallen 
allecp in death 5 Have not their muſic and their dancing, in 
ſtead of natural reſt in their beds, brought them down to a 
long filence in the grave, and to an untimely reſt in the duſt 7 
Thoſe amiable pieces of human nature, who were lately the 
Joy and hope of their tov indulgent parents, are now the bit- 
terneſs of their hearts; and thoſe very czerciſes from whe! nc? 
they hoped the continuance of their joy, as the ſuppoſed 
means of confirming their children's health, are become an 
everlaſting ſpring of their mourning. 
As thoſe midnight recreations. are badly ſuited to fit us for 
F the civil life, fo they are worſe ſuited to fit us 
for, or rather, they are more apparently oppoſite to, the dutics 
ef religion. The religion of the cloſet is neglected, the beau- 


tiful regularity and order of the family is broken; and when 
the night has been turned into day, a good part of the next 


day is d into night, w hile the duties of the morning, both 


w God and man, are unperformed. Thoſe who have fre— 
quented theſe aſſemblies know all this, and are my witnefles 
to the truth of it. Nay, the very practice itſelf, at thoſe un- 
ſeaſonable hours, tells all the world how much they prefe 

theſe dangerons amuſcments to the worſhip of God in ke 
evening, and in the morning, and to all the conveniences and 
decorum of family government. Beſides if I ſpeak to chriſt- 


12ns, have you not found that the indulgence to this ſort of 


bre ons, which are uſually pradtiſed in thoſe unſcaſonable 
aſſemblies, leads the mind away inſenſibly from God and re- 
ligion, gives a vanity of ſpirit, and greatly abates the ſpiritua! 
and heavenly temper which ſhou 14 belong to chriſtians, ? Has 
It not taken away the favour of godlineſs and tincture of piety 
from ſome Younger minds ? And Jo elder chriſtians never ſuf- 

fer by it? Let it be further conßdered, what ſort of compa. 

ny you mingle with in thoſe mid üght ies Are they 
mel frequented by the wiſe and pious, or by the more vai 


And 
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and vicious part of mankind? Do they tend to fill your 
mind with the moſt improving notions and your ears and lips. 
with the moſt prope converſation? Do you that frequent 
them never find your piety in danger there? Does ſtrict re- 
ligion and prayer reliſh ſo well with you after thoſe gaudy 
nights of mirth and folly ? And do-you then, when you join 
in thoſe aſſemblies, practiſe the commands of God, to * abſtain 
from all appearance of evil, and to ſhun the paths of tempta- 
tion? Can you pray for a bleſſing on your attendance on 
theſe midnight meetings? Or can you hope to run into the 
midſt of thoſe ſparks and living coals, and yet not be burned, 
nor ſo much as have your garments ſinged ? Are not parents 
very generally ſenſible, that there are dangerous ſnares to 
youth in thoſe gay diverſions? And therefore the mother her- 
ſelf will go along with her young offspring to take care of 
them, aud to watch over them ; and perhaps there is ſcarcely 
agy place or time which more wants the watchful eye of a 
ſuperiour. But here let me aſk, Is this all the reaſon why 
the mother attends thoſe ſcenes of vanity ? Has ſhe no relith 
fur them herſelf ? Has ſhe no gay humonrs of her on to be 
gratified, which ſhe diſguiſes and covers with the pretence of a 
parental folicitude for the virtue and honour of her offspring ? 
Are there no mothers who freely lead their children into thoſe 
perilous places, where foul and body are in danger, and are 
really their tempters, under a colour of being their gardians. 
You will plead perhaps that ſome of theſe things are prop. 
er for the improvement of young people in good breeding 
and politeneſs. They mult be brought into company, to ſee 
the world, and to learn how to behave with becoming decen- 
cy. Well, ſuppoſe theſe aſſemblies to be academies of po- 
litenefs, and that young people attend there upon lefures of 
good breeding. Is there no other time io ft as midnight, to 
poliſh the youth of both ſexes, and to breed them well? May 
not an hour or too be appointed, at more proper ſeaſons, by - 
felect companies, for mutual cenverſation and innocent de- 
lzht ? Can there be no genteel recreations enjoyed, no Jef. 
ſons of behaviour taught by day light? Can no method of 
improvement in good breeding be contrived and appointed, 
which ſhall be more ſecure from temptations and inconve- 
riences? Are there note which are more harmle%, more 
immocent, of better reputation among perions of {tna piety, 
and which make leſs inroads on the duties of life, both ſolita- 
ry and ſocial, civil and religious? 
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Shall T'enquire once more, what is done at many of thoſe 
midnight aſſemblies, before the dance is begun, or when it is 
ended, and what is the entertainment of thoſe who are not 
engaged in dancing? Are they not active in gaming? Ate 
not cards the buſineſs of the hour? Are not children edu- 
cated, by theſe means, in the love of gaming? And do they 


not hereby get ſuch a reliſh of it, as proves afterwards pern;- 


cious to them? Now if gaming be not a practice fit to be 
encouraged, what encouragement do.thoſe aſſemblies deſerve, 
where gaming is one of the chief diverſions or buſineſs ? 
But it is time to put an end to this ſort of diſcourſe. I beg 
pardon of my readers for having drawn it out to fo great a 
length; for I have ſaid too much on this ſubjeR, for thoſe 
who have no inclination to theſe criminal and dangerous di- 
verſions; and I with I may have ſaid enough to do good to 
thoſe who have. : 1 
Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty of parents who. 
would give their children a good education, to fee to it, that 


children, in their younger years, do not indulge ſuch recrea- 


tions as may ſpoil all'the good effects of the pious inſtruc- 
tions, the prayers, and care of their parents. Otherwiſe, it 
you encourage them in ſuch recreations, you are building up 
thoſe vanities of mind, and thoſe vicious inclinations with one 
hand, which you labour to prevent or to deſtroy with the other. 


SECT. X. 


Of the preper Degrees of Liberty and Reſtraint in 

the Education of a Son, illuſtrated by Example. 

. q 2 

So weak and unhappy is human nature, that it is ever 
ready to run into extremes; and when we would recover our» 
felves ſrom an exceſs on the right hand, we know not where 


to flop till we are got to an exceſs on the left. Inflances of 


this kind are innumerable in all the affairs of human life; but 
it is hardly more remarkable in any thing, than in the ſtrict 
and ſevere education of our fathers a century ago, and in the 


moſt profuſe and unlimited liberty that is indulged to chil- 


gren in our age. | 
In thoſe days, the fons wery Gre? up to learning by terrible 
diſcipline ; every Greek and Latin author they converſed with 


was attended with one or many new ſcourges, to drive them 
| zuto 
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into acquaintance with hin; and not the lea? miſdemeanor 
in life could eſcape the laſh; as though the father would 
prove his daily love to his ſon by never ſparing his rod, Prov. 


xtit. 24. Now a days young mailer muſt be treated with a 


{ooliſh fondneſs, till he is grown to the ſize of man; and let 
his faults be ever ſo heinous, and his obſtinacy ever ſo great, 
yet the preceptor muſt not let him hear the name of the rod, 
left the child ſhould be frighted or hurt; the advice of the 
wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, when he tells us, that due 
correction ſhall drive out the folly that is bound up in the 
heart of a child, Prov. xxii. 13. Or elſe they boldly reverſe 


his divine counſel, Prov. xiii. 24. as though they would 
make the rule of their practice a direct contradiction to 
the words of SOLOMON, namely, He that ſpareth the rod 


loveth his ſon, but he that hateth him chaſtens him betimes. 
In that day, _ children were kept in a moſt ſervile ſub- 
jection, and not ſuffered to lit down, or to ſpeak, in the pre- 


ſence of their father, till they were comę to the age of one 


and twenty. The leaſt degree of freedom was eſteemed a 
a bold preſumption, and incurred a ſharp reproof. Now they 
are made familiar companions to their parents, almoſt from 
the very nurſery ; and therefore they will hardly bear a check. 
or rebuke at their hand, 

In the beginning of the laſt century, and ſo orward to the 
middle of it, the children were uſually obliged to believe 
what their parents and their maſters taught them, whether 
they were principles of ſcience, or articles of faith and prac- 
tice; they were tied down almoſt to every pundtilio, as though 
it were neceſſary to ſalvation; they were not ſuffered to ex- 


amine or inquire whether their teachers were in the right, 


and ſcarcely knew upon what grounds they were to aſſent to 
che things that were taught them; for it was a maxim of al! 
teachers, that the learner mult believe; Dꝛſcentem operte cre- 
eres II ple dixit AR1STOT ſaid f 
dere. Then an ipſe dixit, or ARISTOTLE ſaid fo, was a 
Vafficient proof of any propoſition in the colleges; and for a 
man of five and twenty to be a chriſtian and a proteſtant, a 
diſſenter or a churchman, it was almoſt reaſon enough to 


 fay that his father was ſo. But in this century, when the doc- 


trine of a juſt and reaſonable liberty is better known, too 


many of the preſent youth break all the bonds of nature and 

duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of looſeneſs, both in be- 

lief and practice. They ſight the religion which their par- 

ents have taught them, that they may appear to have choſen 
i a religioa 
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a religion for themſelves ; and whey they have made a creed 
or belief of their own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of infi- 
delity from their vain. companions and - equals, they find pre- 
tences enough to caſt off all other creeds at once, as well as 
the counſels and cuſtoms of their religious predeceſſors. 

© The practices of our fathers, ſay they, were preciſe and: 
* fooliſh, and ſhall be no rule for our conduft;. the articles of 
1 their Faith. were abſurd. and myſterious, but we will believe 
- nothing of myſtery, leſt our faith ſhould: be as ridiculous as. 
. theirs. In their younger years, and before their reaſon is 
3 half grown, they pretend to examine the ſublimeſt doftrines of 
| chriſtianity ;. and a raw and. half witted boy ſhall. commence 
T - an infide], becauſe he cannot comprehend ſome of the glorious 
truths of the golpel; and laughs at his elders and his anceſtors, 
for believing what they could not comprehend. 

The child now a days forgets that his parent is obliged, by 
all the laws of God and. nature, to tray. him up in his own re- 
ligion, till he is come to the proper age of diſcretion to judge 
for himſelf ; he forgets, or he will not know, that the parent 
is intruſted with-thocuee of the ſouls of his young offspring by 
the very laws of nature, as well as by the revealed covenants, 
of innocency and of grace. The ſon now a days forgets the 
obligations he is under to honour and obey the perſons that. 
gave him birth; he pays no regard to the doctrines which led 
on his e den to the love of God and man; whereas doc- 
trines that have ſuch influence, claim at leaſt ſome degrees of 
attention, and eſpecially from a ſon who has been trained up. 
in them, and beheld the effect of them in the piety of his pa- 
rents; nor will the very light of nature ſuffer him to de- 
part from them, but upon the cleareſi judgment of his own. 
mature reaſon, a thorough and imparial ſearch into the ſub- 
ject, the loud inward dittates of his conſcience, and the full 
evidence of his parents miſtake. 

So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has poſteſſed ſome of the 
youth of the nation, that they never think they have freed 
themſelves from the prejudices of their education, till they 
have thrown off almoſt all the yokes of reſtraint that were laid, 
upon them by God or man. Some take a petulent pride in 
laying aſide the holy ſcriptures, for the ſame reaſon that 
TiM@THY was adviſed to continue in them; and that is, be- 
cauſe they have learned and known them from their very 
childhood, 2 Tim. iti. 1 5. And ſome, perhaps, have been 
laughed out of their chriſtianity, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, their 


mothers and their nurſes had made them chriſtians. | 
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Heretofore the ſons were ſcarcely ſuffered to be abſent from 
home an hour, without expreſs leave, till they were arrived at 
the age of man, nor daughters till they were married ; now 
both ſexes take an unbounded licence of roving: where the 
pleaſe, and from a dozen years old, they forget to > aſk leave to 
wander or to viſit where their fancies lead them; at firſt the 

arent gives a looſe and winks at it, and then che chnd claimd 
it as his due forever. a 

In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind to deere they were 
mere children, and treated the m as ſuch, till they were near 
thirty years old ; but the preſent gives them leave to fancy them- 
ſelves complete men and women at twelve or fifteen, and they 


OY judge and manage for themſelves entirely, and tœo 


often diſpiſe all advice of their elders. | 

Now, though it be ſufficiently evident that both theſe are 
extremes of liberty or reſtraint, yet if we judge by the rea 
fon of things, or by experience and ſucceſs, ſurely the ancient 
education is to be preferred before the preſent, and of the ta 
mould rather be choſen. 

If we would determine this by reaſon, it is eaſy to ſee that 

6 father of fifty or ſixty years old, is fitter to judge for his ſon 

2t four and twenty, in many matters of 1 hare: than a boy 
of fifteen is to judge for himſelf: 

Or, if we would decide the matter by experience, it is 
. plain enough that the poſterity of the former generation, who 
are the fathers and the grandfathers of the preſent, had more 
of ferious religion and true virtue amonſt them, than there is 
any hope or proſpect of among the greateſt part of their chil- 
dre n and grand children. And if I would uſe a bold metaphor, 
I might venture to ſay with truth, the laſt century has brought 


now in bloſſoms ; and in my opinion, this is much owing to 
the neglect of the pruning knife. | 

But after all, is there no medium between theſe two ex- 
tremes, exceſs of confinement, and excels of liberty ? 
May not young underſtandings. be allowed to ſhoot and 
ipread themſelves a little, without growing rank and ramp= 
aut? May not children be kept in a due and gentle ſubjec- 


tn to their parents, without putting yokes of bondage on“ 


them? Is there no reaſonable reſtraint of the wild opinions 
and violent inclinations of youth, without making chains for 
the underſtanding, and throwing fetters on the foul ? May not 


che young gentleman begin to act like a man, without forget 
ung 


forth more ſolid fruits of goodneſs, than the preſent can yet 
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ting that he is a ſon? and maintain the full liberty of his own 
judgment, without inſolence and contempt of the opinions of. 
his elders ? May not he who is bred up a proteſtant and a. 
chriſtian, judge freely for. himſelf, without the prejudice of 
his —— and yet continue a Chriſtian and a proteſtant 
ſtill ? Is it not poſſible for the parent to indulge, and the child 
to enjoy, a juſt liberty, and yet neither encourage nor prac- 
tiſe a wild licentiouſneſs ? 
Yes, ſurely ; and there have been happy inſtances in the 
laſt age, and there are ſome in this, both of parents and chi}- 
_ dren, that have to tread this middle path, and found wiſdom 
and virtue in it, piety and peace. AGATHUS has bredhis fon. 
up under ſuch diſcipline, as renders them both progeny anime 
ples to the world. a 

EUGENI1O is juſt out of his minority, and, in the twenty 
ſecond year of his age, he practiſes the man with all that de- 
cency, which-makes his father's acquaintance covet tis com. 
nany. Indeed, they may learn by. his. difcourſe the art of 
good reafoning, as well as the precepts of piety from his ex- 
ample. He is an entertaining companion to the gay yourg 
gentlemen his equals ; and yet divines and philoſophers take 
* pleaſure to have EUGEN IO amongſt them. He is careſſed 

1 by his ſuperiours in honour and years; and though he is re- 
45 leaſed from the diſcipline of parental education, yet he treats 
the lady his mother with all that affectionate duty; that could. 
be defired ondemanded of him ten years ago. His father is 
content to ſee his-own youth cutſhined by his fon, and con- 
feſſes that EvGEexn10 already promiſes greater-things than 

AGATHUs did at thirty. 

If you aſk whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, J grant there 
was ſome foundation for them in the very make of his na- 
ture ; there was fomething of a complexional virtue mingled 
with his frame; but it is much. more owing to the wife conduct. 
of his parents From: his very infancy, and the bleſſing of divine 
grace attending their labours, their prayers, an d their hopes. 

He was trained up from-the very cradle to all the duties of 
infant virtue, by the allurements of love and. remark, ſuited 
to his age; and never was driven to pratttie any thing by a 

own or ahaſty word, where it was poſſible for kinder affec- 
tzons to work the ſame effect by indulgence and delay. 

As faſt as his reaſoning powers began to appear and exert 
themſelves, they were condutted in an ealy track of thought, 


te find out and. obſerve the reaſonablene ſs of every part of 
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his duty, and the lovely character of a child obedient to rea- 
ſon and to his parents; while every departure from duty was 
ſhown to be fo contrary to reaſon, as laid an early foundation 
for conſcience to work upon; conſcience began here to affume 
its office, and to manifeſt its authority in dictates, reproofs, 
aud reflections of mind, peaceful or painful, according to his 
behaviour. When his parents obſerved this inward monitor to 
awake in his foul, they could better truſt him out of their ſight, 

When he became capable of conceiving of an almighty 
and inviſible Being, who made this world and every creature 
in it, he was taught to pay all due regard to this God his 
Maker; and, from the authority and love of his father on 
earth, he was led to form right ideas, as far as childhood per- 
mitted, of the power, government, and goodneſs of the uni- 
verſal and ſupreme Father of all in heqyen; 

He was informed why punithment dee to an offence 
againſt God or his parents, that his fear mig come auſeful 
paſſion to awaken and guard his virtue; but he was inſtructed, 
at the ſame time, that where he heartily repented of a fault, 
and returned to his duty with new diligence, there was for- 
giveneſs to be obtained both of God and man. 

When at any time a friend interceded for him to his father, 
after he had been guilty of a fault, he was hereby directed in- 
to the doctrine of Jeſus the Mediator between God and man; 
and thus he knew him as an interceſſor, before he could well 
underſtand the notion of his facrifice and atonement. 

In his younger years he paſſed but twice under the correc- 
tion of the rod; once far a fit of obſtinacy and perſiſting in a 
falſchood ; then he was given up to ſevere chaſtiſæment, and 
it diſpelled and cured the ſullen humour forever; and once 
for the contempt of his mother's authority he endured the 
ſcourge again, and he wanted it more. 

He was enticed ſometimes to the love of letters, by making 
his leſſon a reward of ſome domeſtic” duty; and a permiſſion 
to purſue ſome parts of learning was the appointed recom 
pence of his diligence and improvement 1n others. | 

There was nothing required of his memory but what was, 
firſt as far as poſſible let into his naderſianding; and by prop- 


er images and repreſentations, ſuited to his years, he was 
taught to form ſome conception of the things deſcribed, be- 


fore he was bid to learn the words by heart. Thus he was 
freed from the danger of treaſuring up the cant and jargon of 


met nguacs inſtead of the riches of ſolid an 
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When any abſtruſe and difficult notions occurred in his 
courſe of learning, his preceptor 1 7 them till he had 
gone through that ſubject i in a more ſuperficial way. For this 

purpoſe he paſſed twice through all the ſciences ; and to make 
the doctrines of chriſtianity ealy to him in his childhood, he 
had two or three catechiſins compoſed by his tutor, each of 
them ſuited to his more early or more improved capacity, 

till at twelve years old he was thought fit to learn that public 
form, which is more univerſally taught and approved. 

As he was inured to reaſoning from his childhood, ſo he 
was inſtructed to prove every thing, according to the nature of 
the ſubjeR, by natural or moral arguments, as far as his years 
would admit ; thus he drew much of his early knowledge from 
reaſon, or from revelation, by the force of his judgment, and 
not merely from his teachers by the ſtrength of his memory. 

His parents were perſuaded indeed that they ought to teach 
him the principles of virtue while he was a child ; and the 
moſt important truths of religion, both natural and revealed, 
before he was capable of deriving them from the fund of his 
own reaſon ; or of framing a religion for himſelf out of fo 
large a book as the bible. They thought themſelves under 
the obligation of that divine command, © Train up a child in 
the way he ſhould go, and when he 1s old he will not depart 
from it,* Prov. xxii. 6. Therefore from a child they made 
him atquainted with the holy ſcriptures, and perſuaded him 
to believe that they were given by the inſpiration of God, be- 
fore ig was poſſible for him to take in the arguments from rea- 

fon, hiſtory, tradition, &c. which muſt be joined together to 

confirm the ſacred canon, and to prove the ſeveral books of 
the bible to be divine. Thus, like TimoTay, he continu- 
ed in the things which he had learned, and had been aſſured 

of, knowing of whom he had learned them, 2 Tim. iii. 14, 
15, 16. Yet, as his years advanced, they thought it requiſite to 

ſhow him the ſolid and rational foundaions of his faith, that bis 
hope might be built on the authority of God, and not of men- 

Thus the apoſtles and prophets were made his early com- 
panions; and being inſtrutted in the proofs of the chriſtian re- 

ligion, and the divine original of his bible, he pays a more con- 

Nant aud ſacred regard to it, ſince his judgment and reaſon aſ- 

ſure him that it is che word of God, than when he was a child, 

and delieved it becauſe his mother_told him ſo. He reads the 

{criptures daily now, not like the leſſons of his infancy, but 


as the infalible rule of his {aich and prattice, He ſearches 
| them 
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them every day in his cloſet, not to confirm any articles and 
doctrines that he reſolved to believe, but, as the noble Bereang 
did, to examine and try whether thoſe dofrines and articles 
- ought to be believed, which he was taught in the nurſery. 
After he arrived at fifteen, he was ſuffered to admit nothing 


into his full aſſent, till his mind ſaw the rational evidence of 


the propoſition, or at leaſt till he felt the power of thoſe rea- 
ſons, which obliged him to aſſent on moral evidence and teſ- 
timony, where the evidences of fenſe or of reaſon were not to 
be expected. He knew that he was not to hope for mathemat- 
ical proofs, that there is a Pope at Rome, that the Turks have 


dominion. over Judea, that St. PAUL wrote an epiſtle to the 


Romans, that Chriſt was crucified without the gates of Jeru- 


/alem, and that in three days he roſe from the dead ; and yet 


that there is juſt and reaſonable evidence to enforce and ſup- 
port the belief of all theſe. Truths too ſublime for preſent 
comprehenfion, he would not admit as a part of his faith, till 
he faw full evidence of a ſpeaking God and a divine revelatien. 
IIis tutor never impoſed any thing on him with a magiſte- 
rial air, but by way of advice recommended to him ſuch ſtud- 
ies and ſuch methods of improvement, as his experience had 
long approved; he gave frequent Piute of the danger of ſome 
opinions, and the fatal conſequences of ſome modiſh and miſ- 
taken principles. He let him know generally what ſentiments 
he himſelf embraced among the divided opinions of the age; 
und what clear and comprehenſive knowledge, what fatisfac. 
tion of judgment, ſerenity of mind, and peace of conſcience, 
were to be found in the principles which he had choſerf; but 
he exhorted his pupil ſtill to chuſe wiſely for himſelf, and 
led him onward in the ſciences, and in common and ſacred at- 
fairs, to frame his own ſentiments by juſt rules of reaſoning ; 
though EUGENIO did not ſuperſtitiouſly confine his belief t to 
the opinions of his inſtructor, yet he could not but love the 
man that indulged him in ſuch a liberty of thought, and 
gave him ſuch an admirable clue, by which he let limſelf 
into the ſecrets of knowledge, human and divine; thus 
under the happy and inſenſible influences of fo prudent a 
{uperviſor, he traced the paths of learning, and enjoyed. 
the unpeakable pleaſure of being his own teacher, and of 
framing his opinions himſelf. By theſe means he began early 
to uſe his reaſon with freedom, and to judge for himſelf, with. 
out a ſervile ſubmiſſion to the authority of others; and yet to 
pay a juſt and folemn deference to perſons of age and exper: 


_ ence, and particularly to thoſe who were the proper and ap- 
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pointed guides of his youth, and who led him on fo gently in 
the paths of knowledge. 

He loves to call himſelf by the honourable name of a chrif. 
tian; and though his particular ſentiments approach much 
nearer to the opinions of ſome parties than to others, yet he 
likes not to be called by the name of any party, for he is wile 
and bold enough to be a bigot to none. He practices a noble 
and an extenſive charity to thoſe that, in leſſer matters, differ 
widely from him, if they do but maintain the moſt effential 
and neceſſary parts of chriſtianity ; nor does he ſeclude them 
from his communion, nor withhold himſelf from theirs ; but 
as the providence of God gives him juſt occaſions, he eats and 
drinks with them at the table of their common Lord, provided 
always that they impoſe Song upon his practice contrary td 
his conſcience. 

Yet his charity has its limits too ; for he hardly knows how 
to worſhip the Son of God in the wall ſolemn ordinance of 
communion, with thoſe that eſteem him but a mere man; nor 
can he join with an aſſembly of profeſſed Socinians to com- 
memorate the death of CHRIST, who deny it to be a proper 
atonement for the {ins of men. 

He dares believe the doftrines of original f in, the ſatisfac. 
tion of CHR15F, the influences of the bleſſed ſpirit, and othier 
deſpiſed truths of the goſpel ; and this not becauſe his ancel- 
tors believed them, but becauſe he cannot avoid the evidence 
of them in the ſcripture. And if in ſome few points of Ic 
importance he takes leave to differ from the ſentiments of his 
elders, it is with ſuch a becoming modeſty, that convinces his 
father how unwilling he is to diſſent from him; and yet he 
' Maivtains his opinion with ſuch an appearance of argument, 
and Tuch an honeſt concern for truth and piety, that makes it 
plain to his friends, that he is under the ſtrong conſtraint of an 
inward convifttion. Thus, though he has perhaps ſome neu 
-apprehenfions of things, yet he is by no means led into then 
dy a licentious humour of oppoling his teachers, ner a wanton 

pride of free thinking. 

He was not kept a ſtranger to the errours and follics of 
mankind, nor was he let looſe amongſt them, either in books 
Or in company, without a guard and a guide. His precepto! 
let him know the groſs miſtakes and i iniquities of men, ancient 
and modern, but inlaid him with proper principles of truth 
and virtue, and. fene him with ſuch rules of judgment, a 
led him more ealtly to diſlinguiſb between good and had; and 
thus 
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thus he was ſecured againſt the infection and the poiſon, both 
of the living and the dead. 

He had early cautions given him to avoid the bantering 
tribe of mortals, and was inſtructed to diſtinguiſh a jeſt from 
an argument, fo that a loud laugh at his religion, never puts 


him nor his faith out of countenance. He is ever ready to 


render a reaſon of his chriſtian hope and to defend his creed, 

but he ſcorns to enter the liſts with ſuch a diſputant that bag 
no artillery but ſquib and flaſh, no arguments beſides grimace 
and ridicule. 'Thus he fopporis the character of a chriſtian 


with honour ; he confines his faith te his Bible, and his prac- 


tice to all the rules of picty ; and yet thinks as freely as that 
vain herd of Atheiſts and Deiſts who arrogate the name of 
Free Thiakers to themſelves. 

You will inquire perhaps, how he came to attain ſo manly 
a conduct in life, at fo carly an age, and haw every thing of 
the boy was worn off ſo ſoon. Truely, b eſides other nnen 
ces, it is much owing to the happy manage ment of ERASTE, 
the name of the lady his mother, who was frequent in the 


nurſery, and inſpired ſentiments into his childhood becoming 


riper years. When there was company in the parlour, with 
whom ſhe could uſe ſuch freedom, ſhe brought her ſon in 
among them, not to entertain them with his own noiſe, tattle, 
and impertinence, but to hear their diſcourſe, and ſometimes 
10 anſwer a little queſtion or two they might akk him. When 
he was grown up to a youth, he was often admitted into the 
room with his father's acquaintance, and who indulged the 
liberty to aſk and inquire on ſubjects that ſeemed to be above 


his years. He was encouraged to ſp eak a ſentence or two of 


his own thoughts, and thus to learn and pra ctiſe a modeſt aſj- 
ſurance. But when the company was gone, he was approved 
and praiſed if he behaved well, or received kind hints of ad- 
monition, that he might know when he had been too ſilent, 
and when too forward to-ſpeak. Thus by enjoying the ad- 
vantage of ſociety above the level of his own age and un- 
derſtanding, he was always aſpiring to imitatien; and the ex- 
ceſſes and defects of his conduct were daily noticed and cured, 
His curiofity was gratified abroad with new fights and ſcenes, 
as often as his parents could do it with convenience, that he 
might not ſtare and wonder at every ſtrange object or occur- 
rence ; but he was made patient of reſtraint and diſappoint- 
ment, when he ſeemed to indulge an exce ſſive delire of any 
needleſs diverſion, If he ſought any criminal pleaſures, or 
diverſions 


— 
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diverſions attended with great danger or inconvenience, the 
purſuit of them was abſolutely forbidden; but it was done in 
io kind a manner, as made the guilt or peril of them appear in 
the ſtrongeſt light, and thereby they were rendered hateful or 
formidable, rather than the objects of wiſh or deſire. 8 
When EUGEN10 firſt began to go abroad in the world, his 
companions were recommended to him by the prudence of his 
parents; or if he choſe them himfelf, it was ſtill within the 
reach of his tutor's obſervation, or the notice of his father's 
eye. Nor was he ſuffered to run looſe into promiſcuous com- 
pany, till it appeared that his mind was furniſhed. with ſteady | 
principles of virtue ; til] he had knowledge enough to defend 
thoſe principles, and to repel the aſſaults that might be made 
upon his faith. For this. reaſon, till he was twenty years old, 
he gave account to his ſuperiours how he ſpent the day, when 
ever he was abſent from them; though they did not at that age 
| require, he ſhould atk formal leave for a few hours excurſion- 
Yet it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to his own conduct 
for whole days together, jeſt he ſhould meet with temptations. 
w7 hard for his virtue, till he had gained reſolution enough to 
tay NO boldly, and to maintain an obſtinate refuſal of perni. 
£1005 pleaſures, He was told beforehand how the profane 
and the lewd would nſe all the arts of addreſs, and how ſubtil- 
iy they would practiſe upon his good humour with powerful 
and tempting importunities. This ſet him ever on his guard, 
and though he carried his ſweetneſs of temper | always. about 
him, yet he learned to conceal it wherever it was neither prop- 
er nor ſafe to appear. By a little converſe in the world, he 
found that it was neceſſary to be poſlitive, bold, and unmovea- 
ble, in rejecting every propoſal which might endanger his char- 
after or morals; eſpecially as he ſoon became fenſible that a 
ſoft and cold denial gave courage to new artacks, and left 
him liable to be teaſed with freſh ſolicitations. He laid down 
this therefore for a conflant rule, that where his reaſon had de- 
termined any practice to be either plainly ſinful, or utterly in- 
expedient, he would give ſo firm a denial, on the principles 
of virtue and religion, as ſhould for ever diſcourage any fur- 
ther ſolicitations. This gave him the character of a man of 
reſolute virtue, even among the ranks of the time, nor was 
he leſs eſteemed on this account. At firſt indeed he thought 
it a happy victory which he had gotten over himſelf, when he 
could defy the ſhame of the world, and reſolve to be a chriſ- 


tian in the face of vice and infidelity, He found the ſhorteis 
; o wy way 
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way to conquer this foolith ſhame, was to renounce it at once; 
then it was eaſy” to practiſe ſingularity amidit a profane nub 
titude, When he began to get courage enough to projets 
reſolute piety without a bluſk, in the midſt of ſuch company 
as this, AGATHUS and ERASTE then permitted their ſon to 
travel abroad, to ſee more of the world, under the protection 
of their daily prayers. His firſt tour was through the neigh- 
bouring countries of England. He afterward enlarged the cir- 
cuit of his travels, until he had viſtted foreign nations, and 
learned the value of his own. 

In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger years were tempered 
with ſo much liberty, and managed with ſuch prudence and 
tenderneſs, and theſe bonds of diſcipline were fo gradually 
LDoſened, as faſt as he grew wiſe enough to govern himſelf, 
that EUGEN1TO always carried about with him an inward 
conviction of the great love and wiſdom of his parents and his 
tutor. The humours of the child now and then felt ſome re- 
luctance againſt the pious diſcipline of his elders ; but now he 
is arrived at manhood, there is nothing that he looks back 
upon with greater ſatis fad ion than the Reps of their conduct, 
and the inſtances of his own ſubmiſſion. He often recounts 


theſe things with pleaſure, as ſome of the chief favours of 
heaven, whereby he was guarded through all the dangers and 


follies of youth and childhood, and effectually kept, through 
divine grace operating by theſe happy means, from a thou- 
and ſows ; and perhaps from everlaſting ruin. 

Though he fas been releaſed ſome years from the ſtritneſs 
of paternal government, yet he ſtill makes his parents his cho- 
fen friends; and though they ceaſe to practiſe authority upon 
him and abfolute command, yet he pays the utmoſt 'deference 
to their counleis, and to the firſt notice of their inclinations. 
You ſhall never find him reſiſting and debating againft their 
defircs and propenſities in little common things of life, which 
are indifferent in themſelves ; he thinks it carries in it too 
much contempt of thoſe whom God and nature requires him 
to honour, In thoſe inſtances of practice which they urterly 
forbid in their family, he bears ſo tender a regard to. their 
peace, that he will ſcarcely ever allo himſel ia them, even 
when he cannot fee ſuffieient reaſon to p ronounce them un- 
lawful. Nor does he pay this regard to his ardiils aloncys 
but denies hunſelf in ſome grat ifications which he efleems in 
nocent, out of regard to what he accounts the miflaken judg- 
ment of ſome pious perſons with whoa vs converſes and 
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worſhips. They are weak, perhaps, in their auſterities ; but 
St. PAUL has taught him, that the ſtrong ought to bear with 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to pleaſe themſelves to 
the offence of the church of God. This he obſerved to be 
the conſtant practice of AAT HUS and ERASTE, and he 
maintains a great regard to the examples of ſo much piety and 
goodneſs, even though his. reaſon does not lead him always 
to embrace their opinions. Whenſoever he enters into an 
important action of life, he takes a filial pleaſure to ſeek advice 
from his worthy parents, and it is uneaſy to him to attempt 
any thing of moment vithout it. He does not indeed uni- 
verſally practiſe all their ſentiments, but he gains their con- 
ſent to follow his own reaſon and choice. | 
Some of the wild young gentlemen of the age may happen 
to laugh at him for being ſo much a boy ſtill, and for ſhowing 
ſuch ſubjection to the old folks, as they call them; with a 
ſcornful ſmile they bid him Break off his leading firings, and 
caſt away his yokes of bondage.” But for the moſt part he 
obſerves, that the ſame perſons ſhake off all yokes at once, 
and at once, break the bonds of nature, duty, and religi- 
on ; they pay but little regard to their Superiour 1n hea- 
den, any more than to thoſe on earth, and have forgotten God 
and their parents together. Nor will I ever be moved, ſays 
he, with the reproaches of thoſe who made a jeſt of things 
facred as well as civil, and treat their mother and their Ma- 


Ker with the ſame contempt.“ — 
. 


Of the Proper Degrees of Liberty and Reſtraint in the 
Education of Daughters, illuſtrated by Examples. 


Ir is neceſſary that youth ſhould be laid under ſome 
reftraint. When our inclinations are violent, and our judg- 
ment weak, it was a wiſe proviſton of God our Creator, that 
we ſhould be under the conduct of thoſe who were born before 
us; and that we ſhould. be bound to obey them, who have an 
innate folicitude for our. happineſs, and are much fitter to 
judge for our advantage, than we ourſelves can be in that carly 

art of life. | | 
But it may be ſaid, liberty is ſo glorious a bleſſing, that 
ſurely it ought not utterly to be taken away from the young, 
teſt their ſpirits be cramped and enflaved, and the poo of 
: their 
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their ſouls ſo tinted by a narrow and ſevere reſtraint, that 
they act all their lives like children under age. Or ſometimes 
a too rigid confinement. will have the contrary effect, and 
make the impatience of youth break out beyond all bounds, 
as ſoon as ever they get the firſt rehſh of freedom. 

But O how exceedingly difficult it is to hit the middle way | 
How hard for parents to manage their own authority with ſo 
much gentleneis, and to regulate the libertics of their children 
with fo wile a diſcipline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor 
give unhappy occaſion for cenſure ! Though I have {poker my 
opimon freely, that it is ſafer to err oa the i198 of reſtraint, 
than of exceſſive indulgence. ; 
AxxrICeNE had an excellent mother, but {2 died young 

ANTIGONE, and her elder fifter, from their very infancy, 
were placed under a grandmother's care. The good vid gen- 
tle woman trained them up percifely in the forms in which 
ihe herſelf was educated, when the modes of breeding had, it 
muſt be confeſſed, too much narrownefs and auiterity. She 
gave them all the good inſtructions ſhe had received from her 
anceſtors, and would fcarcely ever ſuff-r them to be out of 
her ſight. She ſaw the eldeſt well married at five and twenty, 
and ſettled in a courſe of virtue and religion; ſhe found her 
zealand pious care attended with ſucceſs in ſeveral of her poſ- 
terity, and ſhe departed this life in peace. ; 

But unhappy ANT1GONE took a different turn; ſhe was 
ket looſe into the world with all her pofſeſiiyns and powers 1a 
her own hand; and falling into vain company, ſhe got ſuch 
a taſte of unbounded liberty and modiſh vices, that ſhe could 
never reflect upon the method of her own education without 
angry remarks or ridicule, . | | 

| When ſhe came to have children of her own, fhe ſtill retain- 
cd the ſentiment which ſhe had conceived at the condutt of her 
grandmother, and therefore ſhe reſolved that her daughters 
ſhould be bred up in the other extreme. | TH 

In my younger times, ſaid the, we were kept hard to the 
labour of the needle, and ſpent fix hours a day at it, as though 
I were to get my bread by my finger's . but a little of 
that buſineis ſhall ſerve theſe children, for their father has 
left them good fortunes of their own. | 

We were not ſuffered to read any thing but the bible and 
ſermon books; but I ſhall teach mine politer leſſons out of 
plays and romances, that they may be acquainted. with the 
world betimes.“ | 

My eldeſt fitter was ſcarcehy allowed to ſpeak in company 
till ſhe was married, and it was a tireſome length of years be- 
fore that day came. The old proverb ran thus, A mzden: 
muſt be ſeen, and not heard, But I hope my little daughters 
will not be dumb.“ | We 


— 
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«We were always confined to dwell at home, unleſs ſome 


- occaſion called us abroad, perhaps once in a month, or twice 


in a ſummer. We were taught to play the good houſe wife 


In the kitchen and the paſtry, and were well inſtructed in the 


conduct of the broom and duſter ; but we knew nothing of 


the mode of the court, and diverſions of the town. I ſhould 


be aſhamed to ſee theſe young creatures that are under my 
care, ſo awkward in company at fourteen, as I was at four 
and twenty.“ 8 Sn | os 
And thus ANTIcONE brought up her young family of daugh- 
ters agreeable to her own looſe notions; for ſhe had formed 
her ſentiments of education merely from the averhon ſhe had 
conceived to the way of hey elders, and choſe the very re- 


verſe of their conduct for her rule, becauſe. their piety and 


wiſdom had a little allay of rigour and fittineſs attending it. 
The ybung things, under their mothers eye, could manage 
the tea table at ten years old, when they could hardly read a 


chapter in the New Teſtament. At fourteen they learned 


the airs of the world; they gad abroad at their pleaſure, and 
will hardly ſuffer Ax TICONE to direft them or go with 
them; they deſpiſe the old woman betimes, for they can viſ- 
it without her attendence, and prattle abundantly without her 
prompting. ; 

She led or ſent them to the plavhouſe twice or thrice a 
week, where a great part of their natural modeſty is worn off 
2nd forgotten ; 


| 26 ſe already in the arts of ſcandal, and for want of better 
urniture of mind, emptineſs and impertinence, ribands and 
faſhions, gay gentlemen and wanton ſongs, ever dwell upon 
their tongues. They have been taught ſo little to ſet a guard 
upon themſelves, that their virtue 18 much ſuſpected. But, 
be that as it will, they are feized and married before ſixteen, 
being tempted away to bind themſelves for life, to a laced 


t fo ignorant in all thoſe concerns, that, 


govern a mien 
from the garret tO® 
ruled by the humour of the ſervants, becauſe the young mil- 


treſs knows not how to inſtruct or correct the a. There is 
neither religion nor prudence among them, at home nor 


coat and faſhionable wig. Thus children ſet up at once to 


abroad. Thus they make haſte to ruin and miſery in this 


< 


world, without thought or hope of the world to came, and 
the heaven or the hell that await us there. ? 
ANTIGONE fees her own miſtake too late; and though 


ſhe has not ſo juſt a ſenſe and horrour of their looſe and pro- 


fane lite as would become her years, yet ſhe is ncver to ſee 
herſelf neglected ſo loon, and icorued by her on * - 
N ut 


y, the guard of youthful virtue! They. 
can talk love flories out of CLEOPATRA; they are well 


he kitchen, the whole houſe is entirely 


FOI 


by laughing fo often at her good old grandmother. + 
How much wiſer is PHRONI1SSA in the education that ſhe 


gives her daughters, who maintain a happy medium between 


the ſeverity of the laft age, and the wild licence of this! She 


manages her conduct towards them with ſuch an admirable fe- 


licity, that though ſhe confines them within the ſacred limits 
of virtue and religion, yet they have not a wiſh beyond the 
liberties which they enjoy. | | 

Pu RON ISSA, when her daughters were little children, 


uſed to ſpend ſome hours daily in the — and taught - 
the young creatures to recite many a pretty paſſage out of the 
Bible, before they were capable of reading it themſelves ; yet 


at fix years old they read the ſcriptures with eaſe, and then 
rejoiced to find the ſame ſtories in Geneſis and 1a the 


Goſpels which their mother had taught them before. As 


their years advanced, they were admitted into the beſt conver- 


fation, and had fuch books put into their hands, as might 


acquaint them with the rules of prudence and piety in an caly 
and familiar way; the reading the lives of eminent perions 
who were examples of this kind, was one of the daily meth- 
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but ſhe confeſſes, with a ſigh, that ſhe has led them the way, 


vw. 


ods ſhe uſed, at once to inſtrutt and entertain them. By ſuch 


means, and others which ſhe wiſely adapted to their advanc- 


ing age, they had all the knowledge beſtowed upon them that 


could be 1 proper for women, and that might render 


their character honourable and uſeful in the world. | 
As for plays and romances, they were ever bred up in a juſt 


apprehen 


faneneſs of t 
us to hope from our tragical poets a much ſafer entertainment, 


There they might read enough. to forbid their attend- 


ances on the playhouſe, and fee the poiſon expoſed, without 


danger of the infection. The ſervants that waited on them, 
and the books that were left within their reach, were ſuch as 
never corrupted their minds with impure w or images. 
Long has PRO NISSA known that domeſtic virtues are 
the buſineſs and the honour of her ſex; Nature and hiſtory 
agree to aſſure her, that the conduct of the houſehold is com- 
mitted to the women, and the precepts. and examples of 


ſcripture confirm it. She, educated her daughters therefore 


in conſtant acquaintance with all family affairs, and they knew 
betimes what belonged to the proviſions of the table, and the 


furniture of every room. Though her circumitances were . . 


| conſiderable in the world, yet by her own example, ſhe made 


ber children know, that a frequent viſit to the kitchen was 


got 


on of the danger and miſchief of them: Cole 
11ER's View of the Stage was early put into their cloſets, 
that they might learn there the hideous immorality and pro- 

be Engliſh comedies ; and by the way, he forbids . 
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nat beneath their Nate, nor the common menial affairs too 
mean for their notice; that they might be able hereafter to 
manage their own houſe, and not be directed, impoſed upon, 
and perhaps ridiculed by their own ſervants. 5 
They were initiated early in the ſcience of the needle, and 
were bred up {ſkilful in all the plain and flowery arts of it; 
but it was never made a taſk nor a toil to them, nor did they 
Waſte their hours in thoſe nice and tedious works, which coſt 
our female anceſtors ſeven years of their life, and ſtitches 
without number. To. render this exerciſe pleaſant, one of 
them always entertained the company with fome uſeful au- 
thor, while the reſt were at work every one had freedom and en- 
courage ment to ſtart what queſtion the pleaſed, and to make 
any remarks on the preſgnt ſubject; that reading, working, 
and converſation, might fill up the hour with variety and 
delight. Thus white their hands were making garinents for 
themſelves or for the poor, their minds were enriched with 
treaſures of human and divine knowledge, 

At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were inſtructed in the 
gayer accompliſhments of their age; but they were taught to 

+ eſteem the ſong and the dance, ſome of their meaneſt talents, 
becauſe they are often forgotten in advanced years, and add 
but little to the virtue, the honour, or the happine ſs of life. 

PRRONSISS4A herſelf was ſprighthy and attive, and ſhe ab- 
horred a flothful and lazy humour; therefore the conſtantly 

+ found out ſame inviting and agreeable employment for her 
daughters, that they might hate idleneſs as a miſchievous vice, 
and be trained up to an active and uſeful life. Yet ſhe per- 
petually infinuated the ſuperiour delights of the cloſet, and 
tempted them by all divine methods to the love of devout re- 
tirement, Whenſoever ſhe icemed to diſtinguiſh them by 
any peculiar favours, it was generally upon ſome new indica- 
tion of early piety, or ſome young prattice of a felf denying 
virtue. : — 

They were taught to receive viſits in form, agreeable to the 
age; and though they knew the modes of dreſs ſufficient- 
ly to ſecure * any thing awkward or unfaſhiona- 

dle, yet their mind were ſo well furniſhed with richer variety, 

that they had no need to run to thoſe poor and trivial topics. 
to exclude ſilence and dulneſs from the ef room. They 
would not give ſuch an affront to the underſtandings of the 
ladies their viſitants, as to treat them with ſuch meanneſs and 
impertinence ;. therefore all this fort of converſation was re- 
ſerved, almoſt entirely, for the minutes appointed to the nul- 
liner and the tire woman. ok 

Here I muſt publiſh it to their honour, to N the ſex 

to imitation, that though they comported with the faſhion in 


* 
. 
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all their ornaments, ſo far as the faſhion was modeſt, and 
could approve itſelf to reaſon or religion, yet P{RoNnI19SA 
would not ſuffer their younger judgments fo far to be impoſ- 
ed on by cuſtom, as that the mode ſhould be entirely the mea- 
ſure of all decency to them. She knew there is ſuch a thing 
as natural harmony and agreeableneſs; in the beauties of co- 
lour and figure, her delicacy of taſte was exquiſite ; and where 
the mode run counter to natare, though ſhe indulged her 
daughters to follow it in ſome innocent inſtances, becauſe ſhe 
loved not to be remarkably fingular in things of indifference, 
yet ſhe took care always to teach them to diſtinguiſh gay fol- 
ly and affected extravagance from natural decencies, both in 
furniture and in dreſs: Their rank in the world was eminent, 
but they never appeared the firſt, nor the higheſt in any new 
fangled forms of attire. By her wiſe example and inſtructions 
ſhe had ſo formed their minds, as to be able to ſee garments 
more gaudy, and even more modiſh than their own, without 
envy or wiſhes, They could bear to find a trimming ſet on 
a little awry, or the plait of a garment ill diſpoſed, without 
making the whole houſe and the day uneaſy, and the ſun and 
heavens ſmile upon them in vain. 

PHRONISSA taught them the happy art of managing a 
viſit with ſome ufefvl improvement of the hour, and without 
offence. If a word of ſcandal occured in company, it was 
ſoon diverted or ſuppreſſed. The children were charged to 
ſpeak well of their neighbours as far as truth would admit, and 
to be ſilent as to any thing further; but when the poor or the 
de formed were mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the lame, or 
the blind, thoſe objects were handled with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs ; nothing could diſpleaſe PHRoON1sSA more than to 
hear a jeſt thrown upon natural infirmities ; ſhe thought there 
was ſomething ſacred in miſery, and it was not to be touched 
with a rude hand. All reproach and fatire of this kind was 
forever baniſhed where ſhe came; and if ever railery was 
indulged, vice and wilful folly were the conſtant ſubjects of it. 

Perſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always diſtinguiſhed 
in her reſpe&, and trained up her family to pay the ſame 
civilitiess Whenever ſhe named her own parents it wag With 
high veneration and love, and thereby {he naturally led her 
children to give due honour to all their ſuperiour relatives. 

Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at the prieſt- 
hood in all forms, and to teach every boy to ſcoff at a miniſter, 
Pu RONISSA paid dogble i. >nours to them who laboured in 
the word and Ree ere their perſonal behaviour upheld 
the dignity of their office ; for ſhe was perſuaded SA1NT 
PAUL was a better direQor than the gay gentlemen of the 

_ . : mode, 


bappy and u 
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mode, 1 Tim. v. 17. - Beſides ſhe wiſely conſidered, that 


2 contempt of their perſons would neceſſarily bring with it 


. a contempt of all their miniſtrations ; and then ſhe might car. 
ry her daughters to the church as much as ſhe pleaſed, but 


preaching and praying, and all ſacred things, would grow deſ- 


picable and uſeleſs when they had firſt learned to make a jeſt | 


of the preacher. _ | 
But are theſe young ladies always confined at home? Are 


they never fuffgred to ſee the world? Yes, and ſometimes 
without the guard of a mother too; though PHRONISSA is 


ſo well beloved by her children, that they would very ſel- 


dom chuſe to go without her. Their ſouls are inlaid be- 


times with the principles of virtue and prudence ; theſe are 


their conſtant guard; nor do they ever wiſh to make a viſit 
where their mother has reaſon to ſuſpett their ſafety. 
They have freedom given them in all the common affairs 


ol life to chuſe for themſelves, but wes take pleaſure, for the 


moſt part, in referring the choice back again to their elders. 
PHRONISSA has managed the reſtraint of their younger years 


with fo much reaſon and love, that they have ſeemed all their 


Iives to know nothing but liberty; an admonition of their 
parents meets with cheerful ao. Ft and is never debated. 
A wiſh or defire has the ſame power ever them now, as 
command had in their infancy and childhood ; for the com- 
mand was ever dreſſed in the ſofteſt language of authority, 
and this made every act of obedience a delight, till it became 
an habitual pleaſure, | | 
In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch diſcretion, ten- 
derneſs, and piety, as have laid a foundation to make them 
(cful in the riſing age; their parents with plea- 
ſure view the growing — 5 and return daily thanks to 
Almighty God, whole bleſſing has attended their watchful 
cares, and has thus far anſwered their moſt Ervent devotions. 


